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THé IRISH LAND BILL. 


HEN at the beginning of the Session Mr. GLADSTONE 

introduced the Irish Land Bill, he took care to place Mr. 
Bucut’s proposal for enabling Irish tenants to buy their land- 
Jords out with English money in a different light from that in 
which he placed the main provisions of the Bill. It was an 
experiment which the Ministry thought not likely to lead to 
much good or harm, but which they were willing should be 
tried. Anxious to please Mr. Bricut, they yet intimated that 
they did not consider his plan an essential part of their mea- 


‘ sure, At a later period, when Mr. GLapsToNe was wearied out 


with the efforts employed on all sides to teaze him into making 
a series of petty concessions to the landlords, he announced 
that it might be necessary to cut the Bill in half and to 
send up the Compensation Clauses to the Lords by themselves, 
leaving the rest of the Bill to time and chance, And now 
Mr. Briaut’s scheme has been adopted by the House with the 
lassitude of complete indifference. It was left to Sir GrorcE 
and Mr. Wuatvey to head the opposition to 
what was once pronounced to be a departure from all sound 
principle. ‘The Government simply say that it is a de- 
parture from all sound principle; and what then? Is 
there not the great Liberal majority ready to vote that 
every Irishman should have a silver-handled revolver 
iven him by the State if Mr. GLapsrone would but order it? 
ut it is not only that the Opposition have lost heart, and 
that Mr. DisrakLi now entirely abstains from taking part in 
a political seene where he can do nothing ; but the views of the 
landlords in England, and still more in Ireland, have suddenly 
undergone a great change. They like to see plans pre- 
pared for them by an ingenious Government which will 
enable them to escape from the situation created for them 
by the Bill, the difficulties of which they as yet only dimly 
iate. England chooses to give Irish tenants money to 

buy land with, Why should the landlords object? They 
will be sure to get a good price for the land, and have 
purchasers ready at hand if they wish to sell; and as yet 
they cannot foresee how much they may wish to sell. No 
one can pretend to calculate what will happen in Ireland, but 
at any rate we may venture to guess that the tenants will be 


ready to buy all the land they can get hold of. The tenant 


will actually in many instances pay less as instalments of 
purchase-money than he pays as rent. He will have to pay 
down out of his own resources one-third of the purchase- 
money, but he will be able to put this third out at a 
higher rate of interest in land than he could get by keeping 


_ It on deposit in a bank. Probably he will be able to borrow 


it with little difficulty, for the lender will always be 
able to make a good bargain by finding the money for 
the yearly payments by which the Government advance will 
be cleared off. To the tenant who can induce his landlord, 
by any of the many ways in which Irish poor men persuade 
Irish rich men to gratify their wishes, to sell his holding to 
him, Mr. Bricut’s scheme will simply mean fixity of tenure 
without any re-valuation of rents. He will go on paying for 
thirty-five years the rent he has been paying already, and then 
he will, if he lives long enough, wake up and find he has got 
fixity of tenure without any rent at all to pay. The objection 


to the scheme is undoubtedly that England is using the credit 


given it by its punctual taxpayers to put a bonus into the 
Pockets of one section of those for whom she has to 
tare. The objections to Mr. Bricut’s scheme are pre- 
cisely the same as the objections to the guarantee of the 
Canadian Intercolonial Railway, and to the guarantee now 
pro of the funds destined to make roads for the New 

ders. Theoretically such grants are wrong, but coun- 


. ties are like fathers of families who find themselves obliged, 
" Nowever much they may dislike it, to spend more on one child 


iN On another, and generally have to spend the most on the 
children who behave the worst. 


“he altered position in which the landlords will find them- 


selves was illustrated by a discussion which took place on 
Monday evening with regard to a proposal made by Mr. 
Kavanacu. Under the Act a tenant will be able to assign 
his interest to whom he pleases; and Mr. KavanaGu tried to 
restrain this power by giving the landlord power within a 
year to evict the assignee without giving him compensation 
for disturbance. Mr. KavanaGH pointed out that at present 
the landlord could exercise a considerable check over the 
introduction of persons on his land who were supposed to be 
disloyal, or in league with the local bandits, or grossly unfit 
to manage land. This plan of turning out the assignee of the 
tenant, if the landlord thinks him an improper person to be 
on his estate, is naturally a weapon which landlords can 
use in keeping up that guard over all the interests o/ 
public order which Mr. Kavanacu said was one of the 
chief of their social duties. It was replied to this line 
of argument that the existing law permits assignments, 
and that to debar tenants for the future from assigning as 
they please would be to take from them an advantage they 
have now, whereas it is the principle of the Bill to let them 
keep all they have, and to give them a great deal more. But 
this was not all. It was also answered, and especially by 
Sir RounpeLt Parmer, that under the Equities Clause the 
landlords might ask for an abatement if there was anything 
on the part of the tenant that was not quite proper and 
reasonable, and if he was not a proper person to have 
the land, he would come into Court as it were with dirty 
hands. Sir Patmer even offered, in his obliginz 
manner, to supply words of his own to make it clear that 
the Equities Clause would embrace such a case if the Goe- 
vernment could not think of any for themselves. But what 
is worth noticing is the very different position in whicl: 
the landlord would be, even supposing the Equities Clausc: 
were worded as well as could be wished, from that in whic: 
he is now. Hitherto he has exercised a sort of moral police 
over his territory. He has judged of the fitness of new- 
comers, and has had to give reasons to no man. But it will 
be quite another thing when he has to come into Court and 
allege positive reasons in plain terms. How can a landlord 
feel at ease if he has to come before a judge and ask him to 
take, we will say, a five-pound note off the sum otherwise 
to be awarded to the assignee of the tenant, because the land- 
lord suspects, without any proof he can adduce, that the man 
isa Fenian, or because he believes the man’s brother has 
written a threatening letter, or because the man is looked up: 
to in the neighbourhood as almost a dead shot at an agent in 
a dog-cart? The moral police, the social control, the indirect 
guardianship of the peace, will pass out of the hands of the 
landlords, when, instead of issuing an indisputable order to 
an improper person introduced on their land to be off else- 
where, all they can do is to ask a judicial stranger that their 
suspicion of his impropriety may take a few pounds or shillings. 
off the sum which the improper person is to be paid by them 
if they turn him out. 

The Government decided to reject Sir Joun Gray's proposal 
to permit the landlord or tenant to create, by voluntary 
agreement, a fixity of tenure with periodical valuation of rents, 
and directly their decision was known the fate of the proposal 
was sealed. Many of the arguments against the proposa! 
which the Government speakers thought fit to use must have 
seemed weak, even to themselves. That the landlords do not 
ask for such a plan, that the tenants would exercise unfair 
pressure to make landlords put the scheme in force, and 
that landlords would be driven to accept it by the despair 
| into which the prospect of endless litigation under the 
| Government Bill will plunge them, are arguments quitc 
, as forcible against Mr. Bricnt’s scheme as against Sir 
, down Gray's, It certainly seems odd that the Irish 
' tenants who are to be allowed to escape from the elaborate 
| subtleties of the Bill by accepting a thirty-one years’ 

lease, or by borrowing money to buy the landlord out, are 
| not to be allowed to make the one contract for simplifying 
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their position which they really wish to make. The objection 
that the Government would not know how to manage periodi- 
cal valuations of land, in order to fix the amount of rent, is 
puerile in the extreme. With what withering scorn Mr. 
Gxapstoxe, if he wished to favour such a scheme, would de- 
nounce the imbecility of a Conservative Government that 
pronounced itself unable to conceive how to manage periodical 
valuations! Half the business of the Courts under the 
Government scheme will be to make estimates of fair rental, 
and the agents of the Government could certainly do 
carefully once in fourteen years what they will have 
to do in.a rough way every day that a landlord and 
tenant case comes before them. The remainder men and 
the mortgagees would certainly not be more hurt by 
fixity of tenure and periodical valuation than they may get 
hurt by the Government scheme. A mortgagee might have 
reasonably thought that if he foreclosed he would be able 
to make his security more valuable by increasing the 
rents and taking advantage of the improvements which the 
tenants might have made. The Bill will prevent him from 
doing this. ‘What the Bill gives is fixity of tenure mitigated 
by the uncertainties of litigation; what Sir Joun Gray pro- 
posed was fixity of tenure mitigated by periodical valuation. 
The position of the mortgagee seems to us much better under 
the latter than under the former system. It was impossible 
for any one who read impartially the speeches of the Govern- 
ment speakers on Sir Joun Gray’s proposal to escape the 
uneasy conclusion that the Government had accepted Mr. 
Bricut’s scheme, which three years ago Mr. Cuicuestrr 
FortEscvE denounced as revolutionary, because it was Mr. 
Brieut’s, and had rejected Sir Joun Gray’s scheme because 
it was only Sir Jonn Gray’s. But it must be owned that every 
Government in matters of this sort has to be guided, not only 
by theoretical arguments, but by considerations of policy and 
expediency. The proposal was not well supported, even by 
Irish members. It was not supported, although it was not 
opposed, by the Irish landlords. No expression whatever of a 
hearty wish for it had come from the Irish tenants. Under these 
circumstances, the Government naturally thought itself en- 
titled to consider what would be the effect of countenancing 
it. They thought that in Ireland it might awaken agitation, 
and lead the popular mind to ignore what has been done for 
Irish tenants by the Bill, and to fix itself on the chance of 
getting hereafter that compulsory fixity of tenure which Parlia- 
ment has wisely refused to sanction. They thought that in 
England it would add to the difficulties of the supporters of the 
Bill in the House of Lords; for the House of Lords would not 
only see in it another instance of unfair pressure to be exer- 
cised on the landlords, but would immediately seize on the great 
objections from the point of view of agricultural progress to 
which fixity of tenure is open. The course, therefore, taken 
by the Government has been probably the more prudent one, 
and even Sir Joun Gray seemed to receive with composure 


the rejection of his proposal. 


SPAIN. 

‘<a political condition of Spain seems likely, after a con- 
siderable interval, once more to attract attention. The 
Progressist party, which since the last Ministerial change is 
exclusively represented in the Cabinet, has determined to 
select Espartero as its candidate for the Crown ; and, although 
he has had the good sense to reject the offer, it is supposed 
that his resistance may be overcome. Marshal Prim, having 
for the time failed to place an additional obstacle in the way 
of the elevation of the Duke of Montrensier, now proposes 
that the Recent’s prerogative shall be enlarged, and his term 
of office extended. The Cortes, although after the fashion 
of Continental Parliaments they are content with a merely 
ostensible control over public affairs, may perhaps have become 
dissatisfied with the indefinite prolongation of a provisional 
system. More than a year has elapsed since it was 
formally determined that the form of government should be 
a monarchy; and Pri, as well as Serrano, has uniformly 
professed a desire to comply with the express terms of 
the Constitution; yet it has been found impracticable to 
fill the vacant throne because the only candidates that 
were acceptable to the Prime Minister have hitherto re- 
fused the nomination. The Duke of Monrtpenster would 
undoubtedly have welcomed the opportunity of gratifying 
the ambitious hopes which were suggested to him in his 
early youth ; but Marshal Pru feels or affects a dislike for 
a French dynasty, and probably he is unwilling to make him- 
self dependent on a master. A King of mature years and of 
some natural ability, who had good reason to 


the Minister 
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as his enemy, would soon find means to deprive him both g 


his political office and of his more important position a3 
Commander-in-Chief of the army. A child or an old map 
with the titular rank of king would interfere even less 
than the present Recent with the authority of the real 
head of the Government. Serrano, notwithstanding his 
advanced age and his unassuming character, still possesses in. 
fluence with the officers of the army; nor is it forgotten that 
he contributed more directly than Pri himself to the sUccey 
of the revolution. The young Duke of Genoa would have 
been more manageable; and a worn-out veteran may Perhaps 
be almost as eligible as a child. Thirty years ago Esparteyy 
was distinguished by personal bravery, by integrity, and 5 
remarkable incapacity as a statesman. The Spaniards hay 
always retained a creditable respect for almost the only honeg 
man who has held power during an entire generation; butth 
long retirement of Esparteno from public life sufficiently proyeg 
his inability to govern the country. It was well known thy 
he disapproved of the policy of the QuEEN and of her gy. 
cessive Ministers, but he took no step to vindicate the li 
which he had once believed himself to have established. j; 
age and his want of recent experience would now compel him, 
if he were raised to the throne, to depend on Pri or on som 
other vigorous coadjutor. A boy-king might gradually 
become capable of performing his duties, and there would ¢ 
least be reason to expect that he might found a dynasy, 
The aged Marshal would lose day by day any remap. 
ing capacity for government, and, having no children, by 
would during his brief reign leave the succession an open 
question. 


According to another report, the project of choosing King 
Ferpinanp of Portugal has once more been revived. The 
Spanish Minister at Paris has paid a flying visit to Madrid, 
and about the same time the Minister at Lisbon was suddenly 
summoned to consult with the Cabinet, and immediately after. 
wards sent back to his post. It has always been suspected 
that King Frerpryanp’s former refusal of the Spanish throm 
was caused rather by the apparent insincerity of the ofa 
than by his own disinclination to accept a flattering propos, 
The movements of Sefior OL0zaGa, who represents the Spanish 
Government in France, are supposed to be connected with 
some intervention of the Emperor NapoLeon, who may probably 
be anxious to prevent either the establishment of a Republic 
in Spain or the selection of an OrLeaNs prince as King; but 
it is not easy to understand how any foreign Government 
could practically control the election. In the present day no 
French ruler would undertake to aid with arms or with 
money any party or dynasty in Spain; and the supposed good 
will of the Emperor would only render the object of his 
favour unpopular. The same reasons which might induc 
Marshal Pris to support the Duke of Genoa or Esparren 
would indispose him to the selection of King Frrpma; 
and it may be doubted whether the Royal Family of 
Portugal could safely accept the offer of the Spanish 
throne. To the Spaniards the union of the whol 
Peninsula under a single Government would be in the 
highest degree desirable; but the Portuguese cling to the in- 
dependence which has never been interrupted except for 
short interval in the sixteenth century. No objection could 
be reasonably made to the personal selection of a Germa 
prince who was originally connected with the House d 
BraGanza by marriage; but the reigning King of Portugal 
is his father’s heir; and it is well known that the choice of 
King Ferprxanp would be popular in Spain, not so much 0 
account of his personal merits, as in the hope that Dom Lus 
would hereafter unite the separated kingdoms. In Portugal 
as in most other countries at the present time, there are rev0- 
lutionary elements which might become formidable if cireum- 
stances afforded any plausible cause for popular disturbance. 
Only a few months ago a nonagenarian General almost openly 
threatened a military rebellion in Lisbon, and it might be 
dangerous to furnish agitators with the grievance of @ 
apparent conspiracy against national independence. The 
balance of probability is opposed to the renewal of the offer 
to King Ferpinanp, or to his acceptance. It may perhaps 
suit the purpose of the Spanish Minister to amuse his coul- 
trymen from time to time with projects which he has ™ 
serious intention of adopting. 


The controversy which has arisen between the ; 
Government and a considerable number of the bishops wil 
perhaps not be unwelcome to the Ministers if it occupl® 
public attention. Nearly forty bishops now attending the 
Council at Rome have, in a letter to the Regent, formaty 
refused to swear to the new Constitution. It would have 


perhaps been well if the authors of the last among may 
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Spanish Constitutions had abandoned the old-fashioned re- 
jjgnce on promissory oaths which has been inherited by 
democratic theorists from the absolute Governments of former 
imes. No kingdom or republic was ever saved by an oath, 
yhich is not found in practice to be more binding than the 
tacit obligation of civil obedience. The useless tests which 
are still imposed by English law on official or professional 
rsons have fortunately not been required to meet the strain 
of revolution; but the order which generally prevails in 
England in no degree depends upon oaths. The French 
Constituent Assembly of 1848 had the exceptional good sense 
to dispense with oaths except in the case of a single func- 
tionary, and it oddly happened that the personage who 
afterwards abolished the Constitution was, as he had him- 
self on more than one occasion significantly remarked, the 
only man in France who had sworn to maintain it. The 
constituent legislators of Madrid followed the more usual 
precedent of insisting that all public functionaries should 
approve upon oath of provisions which many of them notori- 
ously abhorred. ‘There are troublesome persons who in 
private life are always attempting to extort open adhesion to 
their opinions where passive tolerance ought to satisfy all de- 
mands. The Cortes were perfectly right in establishing, as 
fw as law could produce the effect, religious equality; but it 
was vexatious to require that priests and bishops should 
swear to act in violation of all their traditions and in- 
stinets by recognising on oath the rights of heretics. To the 
demoeratic platitudes of the Constitution the bishops would 
have offered no objection. The Church has for some time 
past contrived to reconcile political conformity with doctrines 
which entirely condemn all modern institutions. The Syllabus 
anathematizes every form of liberty; but in 1848 the French 
clergy were among the noisiest flatterers of the short-lived 
Republic. It would have been possible even to acquiesce in 
the discontinuance of persecution, and to bear with fortitude 
the opening of Protestant conventicles which are not likely to 
flourish permanently in the uncongenial climate of Spain; 
but an oath to a formula implies an admission that it is not 
immoral, and the dissentient bishops cannot bring themselves 
to allow that those who are destined to eternal condemna- 
ti can be entitled to equal rights on carth. In their 
protest to the Recent they draw a sound distinction between 
obedience to the law and professed approval of the pringiples 
which it involves. It is the business of the State to protect 
the members of all religious communions, whether opponents 
may or may not acknowledge their claim to security. If 
prelates choose to call equal justice political atheism, they 
ought to be allowed perfect liberty of vituperation, except 
where foul language might tend to disturbance of the public 
peace. The Ministerial decree which requires the oath alleges 
that the Constitution contains nothing contrary to religion, and 
demands a proof that the clergy indulge no sentiment of re- 
pugnance to the liberties conquered by the Revolution of Sep- 
tember. The Minister of Grace and Justice well knows that 
the repugnance of the bishops to religious equality is both 
flagrant and invincible, and, if they conformed, their oath 
would in no degree modify their convictions. 

The recusant prelates are to be deprived of their incomes as 
long as they persist in being non-jurors; but persecution will 
neither change their convictions nor confute the reasonable 
arguments which they allege in their protest. It is impossible 
‘o measure the influence which the clergy may still exercise 
iu Spain, but there can be little doubt that in rural districts 
they retain a certain power. It can scarcely be politic to 
ute the whole body in a permanent conspiracy against the 
Present form of government. ‘To the priests the Revolution 
of September has brought only loss and occasional oppres- 
Son, and it would be strange if they failed to regret a 
state of affairs in which confessors contended with Cap- 
tains-General for supreme power, or divided it with 
their military rivals by friendly arrangement. ‘The stipends 
Which are now to be contiscated or suspended have 

n wregularly paid, and the Government has never con- 
cealed its dislike of the clerical order. The remonstrating 
bishops assert that the Concordat has been openly disregarded, 
re that it is intended without legal right to suppress 
ishops and chapters, The divided allegiance of the clergy, 
and even of the zealous laity, is an inconvenience common to 
: Roman Catholic countries, but the bishops have a right to 
— to a treaty with the Holy See which contains pro- 
je ‘ons for their own protection. ‘The Ministers and the 
‘jority of the Cortes may hereafter require the support of 
be Roman Catholics against the Republicans who are their 
ost formidable opponents. The Government has wisely 

ed from interfering with the dogmatic fantasies which 


are to be adopted by the Council, but perhaps they are the 
more ready to quarrel with the clergy because the Pope and 
his advisers disregard the wishes of all civil Governments. If 
the Church is formidable, judicious statesmen ought not 
wantonly to provoke its hostility; and, on the other hand, it 
is useless and vexatious to persecute an adversary if he may 
safely be despised. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


is difficult to say what degree of importance should 

be attached to the agitation against increased taxation 
which the telegraph and the post report to be spreading over 
India. If the blind forces of resistance which lie hidden in 
native society had really been raised, these statements would 
be extremely serious. But the information which has come 
to hand seems to indicate that the movement is as yet con- 
fined to that part of the English-born population which is not. 
engaged in the service of Government. It is true that the 
principal Correspondent of the London press speaks of native 
gentlemen as having taken a prominent part in a great “in- 
“ dignation” meeting held in Calcutta; but, on examining 
the newspaper report, we cannot doubt that the speeches at- 
tributed to natives, though possessing some interest, were read 
or rehearsed from memory, and that the spirit of the proceedings 
was altogether out of harmony with native opinion. A proposal 
which seems to have been received with much favour was to save 
the necessity of an Income-tax by repudiating the pledge. 
given by Lord Corxwattis at the end of the last century to 
the landed proprietary of Bengal Proper, and thus to recruit 
the Exchequer by a vast increase in the rent paid to the State 
by the most opulent province in the Empire. The fund, 
however, which consists in the difference between what the 
State might have taken in Bengal and what it does take, is 
the source of all the native fortunes which are to be found 
among an eminently uncommercial population, and it is quite 
incredible that any native gentleman of Bengal can have felt 
anything but extreme horror at the suggestion that the fund 
should be confiscated. To say the truth, the projects for 
new taxes offered to the Government by these meetings do 
not seem to have been very valuable. On the other hand, 
the exhortations to economy contained in the speeches 
and resolutions would be of the utmost value if they 
were only systematically persevered in. The Englishmen 
settled in India, but not in office, are the only class in 
the country which at the same time distinctly sees the econ- 
nexion between extravagance and fiscal pressure, and which 
has no sort of interest except in encouraging public thrift. 
It is the misfortune of the Indian Government that nearly all 
the influences brought to bear on it are influences tending to 
undue expenditure. The native taxpaying millions have as 
little love for contributing to the public purse as any com- 
munity in the world, but they have mostly the Oriental in- 
distinctness of perception as to the true character of taxation, 
and they are always ready, so fur as they express themselves 
at all, to cry out at the niggardliness of their rulers or to 
applaud splendid publie extravagance. The official classes 
are, from the best of motives, engaged in a perpetual con- 
spiracy against the Exchequer. All great Indian reputations 
are made by administrative success, which chiefly means 
getting a large sum of public money to spend om local 
objects. So far too as English opinion makes itself felt in 
Indian affairs, it is roused to demand or encourage extrava- 
gance. Sometimes the sanitarians get the public ear, and 
insist on covering the face of India with vast uncomfortable: 
palaces intended by a Commission sittmg in a London 
room to serve as barracks. The enthusiasts’ for irri- 
gation works, for railways, for Courts of Justice filled with 
English lawyers, have all in turn had their day of influence 
and success. All of us remember one or more agitations for 
the redress of Indian grievances, but whether'a class of British 
officers insist that some of their fellows have had a mysterious 
advantage over them, whether Parliament is asked to decide 
a particular class of debts to be booty of war, whether a native 


Prince with vast sums of money at command for any con-— 


ceivable purpose complains of the crueb pecuniary’ wrongs 
of his ancestors, the appeal is in all cases to the British 
public to help in opening the Indian Treasury. The non~ 
official Europeans in India are the only class which at 
once appreciates all this, and has am absolute and un- 
qualified interest in checking it; and by the power which 
they derive from their newspapers, and from the correspond~ 
ence which members of their body furnish to English journals, 


they could do a great deal to moderate it. But they only 


waste their influence when they press crude plans for taxation 
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on the Government, and they do something worse than wasting 
it when, as some of them did at Calcutta, they pour vulgar 
xbuse on a Governor-General who undoubtedly owes such 
unpopularity as attends him to his stern public economy. 


We wish we could believe that the resolution discussed by 
the House of Commons on Tuesday evening, and received 
with much respect by Mr. Grapstong, did not also threaten 
the Indian Exchequer. Nothing could be more harmless 
than the language of the resolution, or than the speeches 
of the gentlemen who supported it; but we are sorry to find 
it stated in the Manchester newspapers that whatever present 
interest is felt in the plan for placing mercantile men in the 
Indian Council has arisen from the complaints of a certain 
Captain Sprye that he cannot get the Council to sanction his 
scheme for making a railway from British Burmah to the 
western provinces of China. Now Captain Sprre’s project 
may not be more chimerical than several which passed Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons before 1867. It is true that 
it is a strong thing to advocate the making of a railway of 
which nothing is known except that its construction is perhaps 
physically possible to engineering skill—for which the labour 
must be imported, since there is none to spare in Burmah— 
which has to pass through the territory of tribes so savage that 
their crucifixion of Christian converts is the latest novelty in 
Indian intelligence—of which the further terminus is to be at a 
spot never yet seen or trodden by Europeans—and which is to 
penetrate Chinese provinces that no longer belong to China, 
but were found last — by the French explorers in a state of 
bloody anarchy under a Mahometan usurper. Still, if the 
Lancashire capitalists think that cotton piece-goods can be 
pushed into China by such a railway, there is no reason why 
they should not pay for constructing it. But that it should be 
constructed by the Indian Government through the peculiarly 
onerous method of guaranteeing interest on any capital which 
may be subscribed, is really a preposterous proposal. The 
Lancashire supporters of the scheme are of course aware that 
the railway is to end in China, but they are evidently unaware 
that it is not even to begin in India. British Burmah is not 
part of India. It is part of the Indian political system, 
under which it was brought by the questionable policy 
of Lord Datuovusi£, but it is not part of India. It is 
inhabited by men of a different race, of different customs, 
and of different religion. It is separated from India Proper 
by some of the most impassable country in the world, and 
practically is only approachable by sea. It is quite monstrous 
to suggest that the comparatively homogeneous people which 
inhabits the vast but compact country reaching from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalayas should be taxed for a railway 
intended to carry imported Manchester goods from a pro- 
vince with which they have a wholly artificial political 
connexion, to a country with which (putting aside the opium 
sold by their rulers) they have next to no trade. A move- 
ment for remodelling the Home Government of India could 
have no more ominous commencement than in such a plan. 
It would be like an agitation to compel the Dominion of 
Canada to guarantee the unsaleable bonds of the North 
Pacific Railway, on the ground of its political relations with 
the Red River Settlement. 


It is at the same time very far from unlikely that the Home 
Government of India has suffered by the nearly total loss of 
the mercantile element which predominated in the Directorate 
of the East India Company—an element now reduced, as 
stated in Tuesday’s debate, to one single member. We should, 
however, imagine that the introduction of commercial men 
into the Council was desirable for other objects than the 
supervision of finance and the development of commerce. As 
a rule, the public men who have rendered direct practical 
service to finance and trade have not been bred to business. 
Mr. Coppen and Mr. Bricut were eloquent expounders of 
theories and principles, but theory and principle have but a 
small part to play in the East, and what is wanted is skill of the 
same order as the practical statesmanship of PEEL, GLADSTONE, 
and Lowe. Still it is easy to conceive many ways in which a man 
trained tocommerce might be of use. Indiamakesvast purchases 
of stores in this country through the Secretary of State, and 
although we have no doubt that the injurious insinuations of 
a part of the Indian press respecting these purchases are un- 
founded, Mr. Baxter has done too much at the Admiralty for 
us to doubt that transactions of such magnitude might be 
usefully supervised by gentlemen of actual mercantile experi- 
ence. The real problem is, as Mr. GLApsTONE put it, to find 
the men for the place. Under ordinary circumstances a man’s 
fitness for the occupation in life which he has chosen is proved 
by his success in it; but men go into business to get rich, and 
what very rich man would take an office where the pay is 


little, the work hard, the distinction small, and the tenure 
temporary? A still harder condition to satisfy is that 
severance from all interest in business which, as Mr. Grayp 
Durr truly stated, is absolutely indispensable in every. 
body connected with India. In these days all forms of 
commercial occupation tend to become hereditary, ay 
even when they retire, men like to leave their capital in the 
business to be worked by their children. It is of course 
possible that all these difficulties may be got over, and that 
some valuable recruits may be secured for the Indian Coungil, 
We do not, however, think that they will be obtained easily, 
plentifully, or soon; and meantime we do not believe that 
either India or Lancashire will suffer greatly by their absence, 
Mr. Grant Durr spoke of the oddity of a movement jp 
Lancashire for what is virtually a re-establishment of the East 
India Company, but even stranger is the extremely patriarchal 
view which the Lancashire gentlemen seem to take of the 
natives of India. If their speeches and local journals are to 
be believed, the Jesuits had not a more thorough plan of 
over-government for Paraguay than the Lancashire Chambers 
of Commerce have devised for India in the very home of 
laissez-faire. They have obviously not the remotest idea that 
they are theorizing about people who in their own small way 
are as shrewd men of business and as wide awake to their 
interest as anybody in Lancashire, and who will grow any 
amount of cotton if it only pays. If England gives India 
good government and equal laws purely administered, and if 
Lancashire is ready to give a handsome price for fair Dhol- 
lerah, the natives may be depended upon to grow cotton to the 
utmost capabilities of the soil, and to buy piece-goods to any 
extent with the profits of cultivation. What the Lancashire 
gentlemen have to learn is that anybody who promises to do 
more for India than govern it well is either an impostor or 
may justly be suspected of a design to put his hands for his 
own advantage into the Indian Treasury. 


THE MASSACRE IN GREECE. 


it is douptful whether anything more is likely to be known 
of the circumstances which preceded the late disaster in 
Greece. When Mr. Zaimis informed Mr. Erskine that the rob- 
bers had been encouraged to advance their demands by leading 
members of the Opposition, he was probably speaking not on 
positive information, but from a knowledge of the ordinary 
practices of political parties in Greece; or he may simply 
have adopted a common form habitually used in the polemical 
language of the country. He has not since shown any dis- 
position to maintain his statement by proof, or even bya 
repeated assertion of his belief; nor has any evidence hitherto 
connected any known Greek politician with the fatal trans- 
action; yet it seems that Mr. Erskine, while he acquits the 
actual leaders of the Opposition of complicity, still believes 
that the Minister had accused some leading politicians. 
Count Detta Miverva confirms the statement that the rob- 
bers obtained a formal opinion from three Athenian lawyer 
It is highly probable that members either of the Minis- 
terial party or of the Opposition were in friendly relations 
with the band; and it has been shown that some members 
of the Government knew that it was in the neighbourhood 
of Marathon at the time when the Minister of War declared 
that the roads were perfectly safe. If the prisoners who were 
taken by the troops are to be believed, the robbers were visited 
by persons in military costume who may or may not have 
brought messages from Athens. The robbers in custody 
naturally represent themselves as mere instruments of the 
policy of their chiefs, who according to their account insisted 
on the amnesty when their followers would greatly have pre- 
ferred the immediate payment of the ransom. As if for the 
purpose of showing that in Greece there is no honour even 
among thieves, the prisoners add that if the money had been 
forthcoming the rank and file of the gang would immediately 
have divided it among themselves, and deserted their leaders. 
It is not necessary to believe that the unhappy captives 
would have profited by the unconditional transmission of the 
ransom. In one of his letters Mr. VyNER especially warned 
Lord Muncaster against sending or bringing the money until 
the terms of release had been settled. The only chance 

saving their lives would have been the abstinence from the 
employment of force which was in the first instance distinctly 
promised to the English Minister; but it is fair to add that 
Mr. Erskine appears in some degree to have condoned by 
anticipation the violation of the agreement. It might be 
natural that he should be disinclined to discuss with Takos 
Arvanitaki the question whether faith had been kept with the 
robbers; but the vilest of ruflians is worth conciliating of 
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onvincing when he holds at his disposal several lives in- 
comparably more precious than his own. Colonel THéa- 
géxis indeed maintains that he could have compelled 


the robbers to release their victims if he had been 
informed in time that some of the chiefs were to spend the 
night in the house of Mr. NoEL; nor is it impossible that an 
exchange might in that case have been effected; but Mr. 
NoeL, who was, under the directions of Mr. Erskine, endea- 
youring to negotiate with Takos and his companions, is an 
Englishman ; and, although it may be taken for granted that 
he would have been delighted to hear that his guests had 
been shot or hanged anywhere else, it was not to be expected 
that he would violate the safe conduct which he had im- 
plicitly given. Colonel Ta£actnis was probably sincere in 
his professions of zeal for the release of the captives, but he 
to have entirely mismanaged his mission. His last 
despatch, in which he congratulates his Government on the 
jal destruction of the band, ends with a questionable flourish 
about the confidence in the Government which will be inspired 
by the triumph of law. 


- As might have been expected, just indignation has in 


England sometimes found unwise expression. The Govern- 
ment has been taunted with sluggishness because it has taken 
no steps to render the recurrence of similar atrocities im- 

ible ; and wild suggestions have been made that the Greek 
authorities should be temporarily superseded by a dictator 
from India, with two or three English regiments at his 
disposal. If spare troops are in want of employment, it would 
perhaps be more advisable to send them to New Zealand 
than to Greece. The colony would not only welcome their 
arrival, but it would also pay the expense of their main- 
tenance, while in Greece they would be regarded as hostile 
intruders, against whom the purest patriots might lawfully 
combine with persecuted robbers. In ancient times a 
Greek city sometimes invited a foreigner to assume for a 
definite term the administration of its affairs with arbitrary 
power. The modern Greeks are extremely unlikely 
to revive the precedent; and it would be dangerous to 
impose alien dominion by force. It is a minor objection 
to the plan that no limit of time is proposed; and indeed in- 
terference and coercion would be as much wanted at the end 
of any time which might be chosen as at the beginning. 
It would be difficult to answer inevitable inquiries why 
the restoration of order had not commenced among the 
Manchester brickmakers or the tenant-farmers of West- 
meath, Fortunately, no project so absurd will occur to 
any English Minister, and it would have been well if 
it had not been proposed by journalists who ought to 
have understood the impracticability of the plan. Another 
and perhaps more plausible suggestion is that the Protecting 
Powers should interfere for the suppression of anarchy in 
Greece; but if a joint intervention would be less invidious 
than separate action on the part of England, it would at the 
same time be more difficult of arrangement. Russia would 
not concur with England in any policy hostile to Greece, ex- 
cept perhaps with the ulterior object of creating a precedent 
for intervention in Turkey. It is highly unsatisfactory to 
have in a certain sense undertaken the guardianship of a 
country which seems unable to govern itself; but a construc- 
tive responsibility for anarchy is less onerous than the task of 
restoring order. When the independence of Greece was re- 
cognised, it ought to have been foreseen that liberty might 
perhaps be abused. It was out of the question to transfer 
the sovereignty of the country from the Porte to a joint com- 
mittee of Protecting Powers. The veteran Philhellenists 
who blame Lord ABERDEEN and his contemporaries for not 
having enlarged the boundaries of the kingdom offer no 
useful contribution to the pending controversy. It is too 

to readjust territorial questions between Greece and 
Turkey; nor can Prince Lrorotp of Saxe-Coburg be resus- 
citated to organize the State which unhappily fell under the 
dominion of Oro. The Protecting Powers have often 
enough advised successive Greek Governments to make roads, 
to put down robbery, and to abstain from wasting the national 
energies in idle projects of aggrandizement. If good use is 
made of a disastrous occasion it is possible that the Greeks 
may be startled and shamed into improvement by the disgrace 
which late events have brought upon their country. In no 
other form can good be extracted out of evil. 

Even Sir Paxmer’s authority will fail to per- 
suade Parliament or the country that the Greek Government 
ought to be held formally responsible for the murder of Eng- 
iS subjects, or even of a member of the Legation. 

Historicus,” who lately quoted a text-book to prove that 

ors are exceptionally sacred, was probably right in 


his opinion that the person of Mr. Herbert was as inviolable as 
that of Mr. Erskine ; but the safety of an ambassador or of a 
king can only be secured by the ordinary law which provides 
equally for the protection of the humblest alien sojourner. 
By an oversight “ Hisroricus” relied on a vague phrase which 
described a crime against an ambassador as subject to excep- 
tional severity of punishment; but in England, as in other 
civilized States, there is no distinction of the kind. Two or 
three years ago the Emperor of Russia, during a visit to Paris, 
narrowly escaped assassination at the hands of a Pole; and a 
French jury returned a verdict which exempted the criminal 
from capital punishment. No attempt was ever made to hold 
the French Government responsible for the insufficiency of the 
precautions which had probably been taken for the security of 
the Emperor ; nor would ordinary negligence have furnished 
a ground for diplomatic reclamation, unless it appeared that it 
was exceptionally displayed in the case of the Imperial guest. 
The robbery which lately occurred at the house of the 
American Minister in London, though it caused general 
regret, was never supposed to raise an international question. 
If the burglar had aggravated his crime by the murder of any 
member of the Legation, investigation and punishment would 
still have belonged to the ordinary tribunals, To make a case 
against the Greek Government it would be necessary to prove 
either active complicity, or refusal to allow to English subjects 
and to the Secretary of the English Legation whatever pro- 
tection is afforded to the Greeks themselves; yet it is 
notorious that Greek robbers select their victims without 
regard to race or language, except indeed that they suppose 
foreigners, and particularly Englishmen, to be enormously 
rich. Unless national honour imperatively requires formal 
satisfaction it is not altogether desirable to provide the Greeks 
with a new excuse for neglecting their duties. The knight 
in the story fled from his adversary because he was con- 
sciously defending an unjust cause, but as soon as he was 
called a coward he turned round and declared that in that 
quarrel he was ready to fight to thedeath. Every Greek who 
retains a particle of patriotic or honourable feeling heard 
with pain and dismay of the murder of the captives, but if 
real or seeming injustice were perpetrated by the English 
Government in return, he would gladly exchange the position 
of a penitent wrongdoer for the satisfaction of vindicating the 
independence of his country. The attempt to distinguish the 
case of Mr. Hersert from that of his companions would 
not even have the advantage of expressing English feeling. 
The Government of Italy, with exactly the same cause of 
complaint, will not be disposed to press hardly upon Greece. 
The possibility that a foreign diplomatist might be seized by 
robbers in Calabria or in Sicily would alone be sufficient to 
restrain the zeal of Italian statesmen. It is said that some 
English travellers who were a few years since seized by 
robbers and held to ransom were mistaken for the Prince of 
Wates and his party. The precedent of holding the Govern- 
ment responsible for private crime would be dangerous to a 
State which, notwithstanding vigorous and partially successful 
efforts, has not suppressed the trade of open robbery. The 
whole matter may be safely entrusted to the prudence of Lord. 
CLARENDON. 


THE FRENCH LIBERALS AND THE PLEBISCITE.. 


HAT section of French Liberals which still believes, or 


makes believe, in the Parliamentary Empire naturally 


dwells with much satisfaction on the difference in the numbers: 


of the Opposition in June, 1869, and May, 1870. In the 
former year 3,362,580 votes were given against the Govern- 
ment, in the latter only 1,560,706. In Paris the returns tell 


the same tale. In 1869 the Opposition votes amounted to: 


226,123; in 1870 they have fallen to 184,246. The moral 
drawn from this comparison of course is that the majority of 
the Liberal party have accepted the plébiscite in the sense of 
a “ consecration” of the Liberal Empire. We should attach 
more weight to this inference if there were anything to show 
that it is the inference drawn by Napoteon UI. If he had 
meant the plébiscite to be so regarded, and knew that as 
a matter of fact it had been so regarded, the results of the 
voting would be sufficiently decisive. Instead of this he has all 
along treated the late appeal to the people as designed to extract 
a fresh vote of confidence in himself. The language of his pro- 
clamation was utterly incompatible with any other interpreta- 
tion, and this interpretation is fatal to the version of the event 
which is in favour with the Liberals of whom we are speaking. 
The sense in which the Emperor will accept a favourable 
answer to his appeal will be the sense in which he meant that 
the appeal itself should be understood. If the Noes to the 
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plébiscite had been as numerous as the votes given to the 
Opposition candidates last year, he would have been forced to 
understand that the Liberals of France are still resolute in 
their repudiation of Personal government. His deduction 
from the actual numbers will be the direct contrary of this. 
He will argue with perfect truth that the majority of them 
have accepted the apparent compromise with which he has 
been pleased to amuse them, and are content to see Parlia- 
mentary legislation ratified by an act which is destructive of 
Parliamentary authority. The Republicans were against him 
in 1869, and they are against him in 1870. Of that fact he 
has been aware all along, and so long as it stands alone he can 
pretty well measure its significance. The terrors of the 
election of 1869 were due to the unexpected disclosure 
that the whole Liberal party had made common cause 
with the Republicans, and had shown for the first time 
a common front against the official candidates. From that 
day the Imperial policy has been ingenious and con- 
sistent. It has aimed first at replacing the Opposition in 
the old position of a house divided against itself, and, secondly, 
at restricting the concessions necessary for this object within 
the limits of Personal government. By the active assistance 
of M. Otivier, and the passive assistance of those numerous 
Liberals whose fear of disorder is greater than their love of 
liberty, the design has for the time succeeded. Naporeon III. 
is still the absolute sovereign of France, and the active oppo- 
sition to his Government is once more identified with the 
avowed enemies of his dynasty. 


The advantages the Emreror must be supposed to see in this 
result will not be easily discerned by unbiassed observers. The 
extreme section of the Liberals are morally strengthened by 
the unexpected overthrow of Parliamentary government just at 
the moment when it seemed to have made good its victory. 
They have preached from the beginning that no trust can be 
placed in Napoteon III. Their disbelief in him had not been 
removed by the concessions which induced the rest of the 
party to abandon their attitude of hostility, and finally to 
accept office at his hands. But though it had not been 
removed it had been shaken, and there began to be signs 
that the Left might shortly break up, one part of it giving 
a general support to the Oxttivier-Darvu Cabinet, the other 
part avowing that in their eyes Parliamentary government 
was no less hateful than Personal. Now this disintegrat- 
ing process is more than checked. The event has fully 
justified the original incredulity of the Republican minority, 
and they may claim credit for superior foresight and a 
truer instinct in holding aloof from all active participation in 
the pretended transformation of the Empire into a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy. The Left is again united, and united on the 
basis of the proved incompatibility of the Napoleonic Empire 
with liberty in any form. Butit may easily turn out that it is 
strengthened as well as united. The Liberals who have been 
betrayed will by and by recover from the stupor into which the 
plébiscite has thrown them, and will begin to form new combina- 
tions in the country and the Corps Législatif. Some of them may 
possibly be won over to the Republic as the best government 
for France, while Republicanism regarded simply as an anti- 
dynastic movement can hardly fail to be the gainer. The par- 
tisans of Constitutional Monarchy cannot form any permanent 
alliance with the partisans of a Democratic Republic, but they 
may prudently make common cause with them for atime. They 
have one point upon which they agree—the impossibility of 
Naroteon III. becoming anything different from what he has 
been since the coup d’ctat; and, though this agreement may 
not carry them very far, it may give birth before it is dis- 
solved to practical consequences of no little importance. That 
France shall have an opportunity of deciding how she will be 
ruled, without the incubus of the Empire being there to deter- 
mine the decision beforehand, may be equally desired by men 
who cherish very different hopes as to the use to which the 
opportunity will be turned. Before the plébiscite the Parlia- 
mentary Liberals had ceased to wish for any such opportunity. 
The Empire seemed to be fast becoming all that they could 
wish to see it, and if the material force it exercised could be 
used for constitutional liberty instead of against it, they were 
far from unwilling to profit by its aid. If the cause which 
they had hitherto identified with the family of OrLEans 
could be better served by the conversion of the Emperor 
than by his dethronement, to hoid any longer aloof from public 
life would have been to subordinate the victory of political 
principle to the maintenance of a political party. These 
doubtless were the considerations which led Count Daru and 
M. Burret to take office in the late Cabinet, and it is obvious 
that if they had been able to take the same view of their duty 
for the remainder of the Emreror’s reign, they would have 


been bound to his son alike by honour and interest, 
would have been a tacit understanding that NaPouxon IIL, hag 
consented to become a constitutional sovereign in order tg 
ensure the recognition of Napo.ron IV. in the same capagj 
while the necessary dependence of a young Emperor on the 
advisers bequeathed to him by his father would have enableq 
them to remedy any defects in the Constitution which had 
survived the surrender of 1869. Whatever support the suo. 
cession of the Prince ImprrtaL might have derived from this 
source has now been thrown away. There is not a consistent 
Liberal in the country who will be bound or inclined tp 
further it. The one way in which such a succession could 
have been peaceably secured would have been the growth 
of a conviction on the part of the moderate Liberals 
that everything they really cared for had been obtained, 
and that, the conduct of affairs being already in the 
right hands, the best thing that could be done was 
to leave it there. In finally alienating the Parliamen 
Liberals from the Empire, the Emperor has thrown away hig 
son’s prospects in order to retain his own personal power, Ip 
a man whose dynastic ambition is so pronounced, such con. 
duct can only be explained on the theory we have more than 
once insisted on—that Napoteon III. is too profound a dis. 
believer in constitutional sovereignty to care about seej 
either himself or his son in the position of a constitutional 
sovereign. 

That the alienation of the Parliamentary Liberals is as 
complete as we have assumed it to be may perhaps be con 
tested. In that case we can but point to the recent Minis 
terial changes. The only perceptible difference between the 
Cabinet as it is and the Cabinet as it was in the days of 
avowed Personal government is that there has been a marked 
loss of administrative ability. MM. Rovner and De Forcape 
LA RoqvuetrE may have been only clerks, but at all events 
they were first-class clerks. With the single exception 
of M. Ottivier, the present Ministers can claim no such 
praise, and they certainly have no political merits to cou 
terbalance their personal insignificance. They will be as 
much the obedient tools of M. as M. 
himself is the obedient tool of the Emperor. It pleases the 
Imperial fancy to bid his subjects play at Ministerial responsi- 
bility and Parliamentary institutions, and Napo.eon IIL. has 
taken care to surround himself with servants who, whether 
from subservience or from simplicity, can be trusted to cary 
out the jest. It is impossible to regard this second triumph 
of Bonapartism over liberty as anything less than a great 
calamity to France and Europe. ‘The transformation of the 
Empire seemed to offer a fair prospect of putting an end 
to that series of revolutions which it has been the fate 
of France to undergo since 1789. If, on the death of the 
Emperor, the Prince Iureriat could have had the united 
support of the Imperialists and the Parliamentary Liberals, 
the Republican party might have declined the unequal con- 
test, and contented themselves with looking forward to 4 
future which every year of freedom and order would have 
tended to make more remote. As it is, the death of NapoLzox 
threatens to plunge France into wild confusion. The Bona- 
partists, the Parliamentary Liberals, the Republicans, will all 
have their several plans; and though the two latter may fora 
time be found acting in a sort of provisional union, the truce 
can be but of short duration, and their triumph over the 
common enemy would inevitably be the signal for its disso- 
lution. Such are the miserable results of the vanity and 
Jinesse of one man. If ever 2 mother had reason to curse the 
day on which her child was born, it is the unfortunate county 
which brought forth M. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 


T is right that the defeat of the agitation for turing 
women into politicians should not pass unnoticed. It may 
be safely assumed that a considerable section of the minority 
rejoiced in their own failure. Some of them had voted with 
Mr. Jacos Bricut almost in joke, under the well-founded 
conviction that his Bill would certainly not pass into a law. 
The sentimental and the theoretical advocates of the change 
were more in earnest; but legislation ought seldom to be 
founded on inferences from abstract propositions, and never 
on emotion or fancy. Three or four supporters of the Bill 
may possibly have concurred with Mr. Mitt, and with the 
ladies who have promoted the agitation, in the belief that the 
direct intervention of women in public affairs would improve 
the morality of government and of law. ‘There can be 10 
doubt that philanthropic and religious projectors might ap 
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with additional prospects of success to a Parliament or to a con- 
stituency largely diluted with women. Laws for the suppres- 
sion of intemperance and of every form of licentiousness would 
fnd favour with a sex which is amiably incapable of under- 
standing that some things which are right in themselves 
cannot advantageously be enforced. ‘The boundaries of 
morality and of positive law, which have with the aid of long 
ience been approximately defined, would be immediately 
effaced by a female Parliament; and the efforts of a feminine 
minority would tend in the same direction. It would perhaps 
be too late to re-enact measures of religious proscription, 
put if Mr. Bricut’s Bill had been in force forty or fifty 
ears ago, the Roman Catholic disabilities would never 
ve been removed. The members of the great Libe- 
yal majority which overthrew the Irish Church could 
bably with few exceptions testify to the open or tacit 
disapprobation which their votes excited in their own domestic 
circles. It is true that there are female zealots who adopt 
with intolerant faith the opinions which from time to time are 
professed by the leaders of their own political party, but men 
are factious enough not to require the reinforcement of a few 
shrill and unreasoning enthusiasts. If Mr. Bouverie’s sta- 
tistics were correct, the admission of female householders to 
the suffrage would perceptibly affect the balance of elections; 
put almost every speaker in the debate properly dealt with 
the larger enfranchisement which would necessarily follow. 
For practical purposes it must be taken for granted that 
women, if they were allowed to vote, would form one-half of 
the whole electoral body. The well-disposed majority would 
merely provide their natural guides with duplicate votes; but 
feminine agitators bent on separate action would secure a 
band of followers large enough to derange many political 
calculations. It is said that at the last municipal election the 
Conservative party acquired, through the influence of the 
clergy, an unexpected advantage; and in the upper classes 
women for the most part incline to aristocratic institutions. 
Whether the impulses of the wives and daughters of small 
tradesmen and workmen will be of the same kind may be 
teasonably doubted. 


There may of course be a reasonable difference of opinion 
as to the expediency of the various measures which women 
might be expected to favour; but the controversy is only of 
secondary interest, inasmuch as no law or constitution would 
really enable women to govern or to legislate. Rightly or 
wrongly, in all serious matters men will have their own way ; 
and it would be injudicious to establish a system which would 
be evaded whenever its operation became perceptible. One 
reason of the inability of women to resist the decision of the 
stronger sex would be that they could never exhibit physical 
force in the background; but there are other obvious im- 
pediments to their exercise of power. In many households 
where the wife is wiser and better than the husband, and in 
some where she is only more active and selfish, her influence 
is unavoidably predominant; but in such cases she will pro- 
bably be indifferent to a nominal increase of the power which 
she already possesses. Women, as such, would have great difli- 
culty in combining against the domestic opponents whom they 
would personally preter to their political associates, and even if 
they now and then obtained by surprise a triumph in an 
election or a Parliamentary division, the knowledge that the 
victory was the result of a female intrigue would expose a 
candidate or a measure to fatal ridicule. The belief 
that the clergy of some persuasions exercise special in- 
fluence over women, while they shrink from grappling 
with men, diminishes, as far as it is entertained, the 
respect which may be deserved by their qualities and 
by the services which they render to the community. Mr. 
MILL indeed praises them because they have done wisely, and 
Proposes to a lay generation to imitate their example by 
studying and humouring the peculiarities of the sex. But Mr. 
MILL is perhaps biassed on a question which he treats with 
exceptional solemnity ; and if women are to be relieved from 
Political disabilities, it seems inconsistent to recommend that 
useless efforts should be made to control their feelings and 
their judgment. It is a more serious objection to Mr. Mii’s 
Plan that it would be injurious to the character of women, and 
to their comfort, than that it would deteriorate government or 

w. If a converse change were to render men jointly 
tesponsible for the conduct of the kitchen and the nursery, a 
masculine obtuseness of conscience would facilitate the neglect 
of uncongenial duties; and a sense of absurdity would guard 
them from profiting by their right of entrance into the attics 
and the basement. “Women transferred from their proper 
Position would be vainer and rasher, and for the most part they 
Would probably be more scrupulous; yet on a balance of con- 


siderations, the most competent female voters would probably 
be the least inclined to discharge their novel functions at the 
polling-booth. The best that could happen if Mr. Jacoz 
Briaur were to carry his Bill, would be that it should remain a 
dead letter. The fate of Mr. Bruce's cab regulations proves that 
legislation becomes powerless when it ceases to take account 
of convenience, of habit, and of human nature. The inversion 
or abolition of the relations which have always existed 
between the sexes would be more difficult than even the 
enforcement upon street passengers of the rules which were 
devised for their annoyance. 

The agitation for the rights of women is more intelligible 
in the United States, although it has not yet been even there 
successful. According to the popular American theory, a 
vote is not primarily a part of the machinery of government, 
but rather an imprescriptible right vested in every free citizen 
for his security. It was on this ground that the suffrage was 
extended to the whole negro population, first by the legislation 
of Congress, and afterwards by the adoption of the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. Although the policy of the 
measure must be tested by its future results, even its 
opponents admitted that it was recommended by plausible 
reasons. It was known that the liberated slaves possessed 
no political competence, but it was contended that they 
required protection which could only be afforded by the 
Ballot. Only Republican enthusiasts believe that they will prac- 
tically be allowed to enjoy equality with their former masters, 
but it is better that they should be exposed to cajolery than 
to persecution. Rightly or wrongly, the prevailing opinion in 
the Northern States approves of the establishment of universal 
suffrage, even in the extreme case of constituencies including 
a superior and an inferior race. The agitators for female 
suffrage now plausibly argue that a white woman is better 
educated and more intelligent than an ordi black man ; 
and that it is therefore unjust to withhold from her the privi- 
leges which have been conferred on the ignorant masses of the 
South. Even in America public affairs are happily not regu- 
lated by the barren play upon words which passes with shallow 
declaimers for logic. ‘The claims of the women have hitherto 
been defeated on the expressed or implied ground that they 
are not, like the Southern negroes, a separate and perhaps 
hostile class, exposed to peculiar dangers. It is also possible 
that the coarse and silly violence of the women who take the 
most active part in the movement confirms the general pre- 
judice against female politicians. The discussion is maintained 
with unabated activity, but one State Legislature after another 
silently abstains from making the required concession, and 
the question has not yet been debated in Congress. No. 
accumulation of rhetoric would persuade a man of ordinary 
capacity and observation that women are not intrinsically 
different from men. If female suffrage is hereafter adopted 
in the United States, the innovation will not be caused by 
argument, but by calculations of votes instituted by the 
election-managers of some temporarily dominant party. 

American legislation has long since deprived malcontent 
women of a grievance which will be redressed in England if 
Mr. Russet Gurney’s Bill passes into a law. The protection 
which will be afforded to the property of married women of 
the upper classes matters comparatively little, as it is for the 
most part already reserved for them by marriage settle- 
ments. Somewhat lower down in society the small dowry 
of the bride is, probably to the advantage both of hus- 
band and wife, generally invested in the business on which 
they depend for subsistence. The Bill is almost exclu- 
sively intended for the benefit of married women of the 
working-classes, who are exposed to frequent injustice 
through the legal power of their husbands over their little 
hoards of savings. It is difficult to believe Mr. Gurney’s 
statement that there are in England 800,000 married women 
who earn their own subsistence; but it is fair that they 
should be enabled to apply the proceeds of their labour to 
their own maintenance and to that of their children. It is 
well known that laundresses and other women who pursue 
unusually gainful occupations are the prey of the fortune- 
hunters of humble life, who deliberately marry them for 
the purpose of living in idleness on their earnings. By 
the provisions of an Act passed several years ago, wives. 
may in certain cases obtain from a magistrate protection. 
against the extortion of husbands; but it is necessary as a 
condition of the protecting order to prove that the wife has 
been deserted, and on the return of the prodigal she in nine 
cases out of ten forfeits her security by condoning his offence. 
Thus far a male House of Commons elected exclusively by 
male voters has shown that it is not necessary to extend the 
constituency that women may render justice to women. It is 
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fortunate that the management of the Bill has been entrusted 
to the Recorper, who is neither a revolutionary agitator nor a 
youthful enthusiast. ‘There will be no difficulty in devising, 
if necessary, clauses for the protection of creditors against 
collusive transactions between husband and wife. Bankrupts 
of a rank to enjoy the luxury of marriage settlements already 
possess almost excessive facilities of defrauding creditors; and 
the debts of the working-classes are but seldom covered by 
legal security. The village shopkeeper would know how to 
put a pressure on a customer who referred him to her insol- 
vent husband while she was herself able to pay. Mr. Russe 
Gurney’s proposal has no resemblance to Mr. Jacos Bricut’s 
abortive scheme. 


BELGIUM. 


ik a country is happy that has no history, Belgium ought to 
be very happy so far as we in England know, for it is only 
recalled to our recollection when the Kine pays one of his wel- 
come visits to this country. He is here now, and how very 
glad he must be that his father had the sense not to accept the 
throne of Greece and to wait for that of Belgium instead. It 
is perhaps easy to forget how great a success the Kingdom of 
Belgium has been, partly owing to the wisdom and immense 
experience of the late Kine, and partly to its enjoying a 
European guarantee from spoliation, but very much more 
owing to the people of Belgium themselves. Belgium was to 
all appearance a very artificial contrivance. It had never had 
an existence in history. It had been successively the posses- 
sion of Spain, of Austria, of France, and of Holland. It had 
never been accustomed to freedom or to free political institu- 
tions. Its ancient military history was that of being the 
cockpit of Europe; its recent military history was not re- 
assuring. It comprised two distinct and alien populations, 
and even now a Flemish labourer will remain _half- 
starved and half-employed rather than move a _ few 
miles away to get nearly double the wages in a Wal- 
loon district. Its population is indeed all of one reli- 
gious faith, but it would be difficult to adduce an instance 
of a fiercer fight within constitutional limits than has been 
fought since 1830 between the priestly and the Liberal parties 
in Belgium, with a slight but steady victory for the latter. 
Diversities of condition, of habits, and possibly of race, are great 
obstacles in the way of the cohesion of the different parts of a 
territory that is suddenly told to consider itself a country. 
But from one cause or another Belgium did cohere, and there 
is always something in success that defies analysis; and now 
that it has cohered we are able to see how much life and 
vigour are imparted to its social and political existence by the 
great variety to be found in its different districts. Consider- 
ing how small a portion of Europe Belgium occupies, and that 
in spite of the density of population in some of its provinces the 
total populationis underfiye millions, it is astonishing how many 
and great are the diversities of people, of soil, and of industries 
that Belgium presents. There is the special district of small 
cultivation, the cockpit of political economists, comprising the 
sandy districts of East and West Flanders, the Pays de Waes, 
and the Campine. Then there are the two great Walloon dis- 
tricts of Hainault and Liége, the first rich in mines, the latter in 
manufactures, where the soil, naturally better, is held in larger 
holdings, and where land occupies a secondary place in the 
thoughts of men; and lastly, there is the district of Luxem- 
bourg, mostly in the hands of considerable proprietors. If, on 
the one hand, it is true that the intense Conservatism which 
seems everywhere to go with what is very inaccurately termed 
peasant proprietorship has had much to do with the cohesion of 
Belgium, and has furnished, as in France, a useful counter- 
poise to the socialism of the large towns, it is also certain that 
Belgium has grown into a nation because it had other ele- 
ments of social life than the cultivation of land on a small scale 
can supply, and that its manufacturing industry, and its 
aristocracy, with estates of very considerable extent and fair 
revenue, have combined to make it what it is. 


The Government plays in Belgium a part which seems 
admirably adapted to the circumstances of the country. There 
is much less interference of the police in Belgium than in 
France, and a greater reliance on the ordinary operation of the 
law. Five-and-twenty years ago there was in South Belgium 
a widely spread agrarian agitation, full of the horrors of arson 
and assassination so familiar to the readers of recent Irish 
news, and arising from new tenants being admitted without 
the out-going tenant being recouped for what he considered he 
had laid out. The out-going tenants went on in fact just as if 
they had been in Ireland; but they found out their mistake. 
‘The agitation had spread into France, and the Belgian and 


French Governments determined to put it down, and their 
different modes of proceeding are very suggestive of the differ. 
ence between the two countries. ‘The French Government, 
with that ingenuity and that indifference to anything but 
results which distinguish it, hit upon the effective plan of for. 
cing the out-going tenant to domicile himself near his olq 
holding, and then seizing on him and making him liable jf 
damage was done. They used him as a hostage, and rather 
than submit to that he preferred to give up murder, Jn 
Belgium the Government declined to do more than put the 
ordinary law in force; but then they did put it in force 
and the agitation died out with the execution of a hired 


‘| assassin who had undertaken to soothe the feelings 


of an injured tenant for ninety francs. The Belgian 
Government, again, does ‘little to interfere directly ‘for 
the promotion of prosperity in particular places, after the 
fashion so popular in Imperial France. It tried some years 
ago to set up a sort of agricultural colony in one of the most 
barren and unpromising parts of the Campine, but it found 
the enterprise a failure. The colonists would not work, for 
they considered that the Government was bound to provide 
for them; and it was only when Government sold off its 
property for a sixth of its cost, and a spirited proprietor 
began to grind the tenants as Belgian tenants are accustomed 
to be ground, that the concern took a new start. On the other 
hand, the Government has interfered to promote the general 
prosperity of the country by becoming possessed of the great 
channels of communication, to an extent not known in any 
other country. Almost all the canals belong to the Govern- 
ment, which allows lime and manure to pass free of dues; 
and, as lately in the Campine, the Government constructs 
canals through barren districts as a means both of com- 
munication and irrigation. The railways, too, are in a 


large measure State property, and within the last few days — 


a debate of more than usual liveliness has taken place on 
a proposal of the Government to purchase a large group 
of railways under the control of a Company. ‘There are 
of course objections to the purchase and working of railways 
and canals by the State with which we are sufliciently familiar 
in England. But the balance of opinion in Belgium appears 
to be most decidedly in favour of the system. ‘There can 
be no doubt that the extreme cheapness with which pas- 
sengers and goods are carried in Belgium has had much to do 
with the development of the resources of the country. But 
the possession of all the principal arteries of circulation by the 
State has also had in Belgium the effect, of which there was 
there especial need, of making the whole body feel itself to be 
one. The cohesion of the nation has been materially aided by 
the general feeling that the district of Belgium was more than 
a geographical expression, and that it meant a territory the 
parts of which were bound together by a network of commu- 


nication having a national character. It was probably the. 


fear lest this feeling should be impaired, much more than the 
fear of direct aggression from France, that led the Belgian 
Government to insist so positively, and at the risk of offending 
the French Government, on forbidding the transfer of the 
Luxemburg line to a French Company. 


All disputants who wish to write up or to write down 
small cultivation fly to Belgium for illustrations, and _ the 
economical condition of Belgium is deserving undoubtedly of 
the most attentive study. What the final conclusion to be 
deduced from this study ought to be, too little even yet is 
known perhaps for cautious people to pretend to decide with 
any great degree of confidence. But there are a few general 
remarks on the small cultivation of Belgium, which may be 
safely made. In the first place, small cultivation, where it 
answers, does answer very well. More is got out of the land 
than in any other way, and the combination of capital and of 
minute personal skill and attention, which is commonly 
found in Belgium, produces marvellous results in getting 4 
great variety of crops out of very poor soil. But when this is 
once said, we may go on to observe that the general position 
of those engaged in small cultivation in Belgium is very 
different from that which is supposed to be the condition of 
peasant proprietors. In Belgium the small cultivators are, 
as a rule, not proprietors, but tenants. In some parts 
of Belgium, where small cultivation is most developed, 
there is only one proprietor cultivating his land to 
five tenants cultivating the lands of small proprietors. 
The small proprietors reside in the towns, are engage 
in other forms of industry, and let off the whole or part of 
their lands. These small tenants of small proprietors seem to 
lead very unattractive lives. They are the servants of many 
masters ; for, in order to get land lying together, they are 
obliged to get one piece from one man and another piece from 
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‘ner, and the opportunity for petty tyranny thus presented 
The poor, es the tenant have the 
‘ece he wants expects him to come for sugar and candles to 
his landlord ; and if he cared for electoral liberty he would 
have to stifle his feelings, for he is always beset by the solicita- 
tins or orders of those who can aid or injure him. He has 
no lease, as a general rule, to protect him; the law gives him 
no claim for improvements, and the legal machinery for dis- 
tress and execution would have been thought satisfactory even 
by a Parliament of Irish landlords. Leases for more than 
nine years are almost unknown in Belgium, and in proportion 
as the cultivation is not small the leases begin to exist and to 
increase in length within the nine years’ limit. The tenant has 


naturally to give up every thought, and retain every member of | 


his family, male and female, in carrying on his anxious struggle 
for existence. Small cultivators will not send their children 
even to schools where the education is gratuitous, and as small 
cultivation advances, ignorance advances also. The Belgian 
tenants make money in spite of everything, and this is the 
one charm of their lives. It isa great charm, and money, 
which is the root of all evil, is also the root of many virtues ; 
but it is desirable to understand at what a cost this money is 
made. Lastly, Belgium shows plainly what is so often for- 
gotten when small cultivation is talked of—that to be able to 
cultivate land profitably on a small scale is an art, and a diffi- 
ult art, the fruit of long years, and perhaps centuries, of 
endeavour, ingenuity, and patience. The poor Belgian has 
Jeernt from his cradle the peculiar knack of getting crops out 
of a little plot of bad land, just as the Swiss peasant girl 
lens the peculiar knack of making watch-springs, and the 
Leicestershire dairywoman learns the peculiar knack of 
making Stilton cheeses. There are parts of Belgium where 
the small cultivator of his own land makes but a miserable 
figure, and gets little out of the soil. The attempts made by 
Fearcus O'Connor and others to set up small cultivation sud- 
denly and violently have necessarily failed because the small 
cultivators knew nothing whatever of a very special business. 
Generations of Flemings have been learning this business in 
Belgium and teaching it each to its successor, and this is the 
reason why small cultivation produces there results which 
with a less apt and disciplined population it could not 
attain. 


THE NEW ZEALAND LOAN, 


is often a subject for congratulation when a powerful 

4 Cabinet sets logic at defiance. A Minister who has 
committed himself to an unsound principle can very seldom 
be induced to confess and repudiate his blunder. Some- 
times, when parties are very equally divided, this great 
humiliation may perforce be accepted, but a Cabinet with a 
majority of more than a hundred must have developed an 
unusual amount of Christian meekness when it submits to 
an unequivocal acknowledgment of error. In such cases 
the utmost that reasonable men will expect or ask is that 
the false step should at the same time be justified and 
retraced, and the true path regained by a sacrifice 
of logic instead of by a sacrifice of fancied dignity. The 
modified tone of the colonial policy of Lord GranvILLe 
affords a remarkable illustration of this well-known method 
of escaping from a false position. If ever a man committed 
himself to anything, Lord GranviLLE stood committed to the 
doctrine that the relations between Great Britain and her 
colonies were to be governed by the sternest doctrines of 
Wolitical economy. The sentiments engendered by the past, 
and the glorious possibilities suggested in the future, were 
‘o count for nothing. Colonial freedom and colonial respon- 
sibility were to go hand in hand. England and her children were 
‘0 cast up debtor and creditor accounts against each other ; so 
much protection was to be set against so much subservience, 
4nd the acknowledgment of quasi-independence of action on one 
side was to be balanced by an absolute immunity from all the 
imperfect obligations which the actual relations between a 
mother-country and her colonies tend to create. Let the 
difficulties of a distant colony be what they might, England, 
48 Lord Granvitie would interpret her, disowned all obliga- 
tion to render the assistance in men or money, or in any 
“other shape, which she could easily give and they could so 
dly dispense with. The theory was perfect in its logic, 
however alien to the feelings of the kindred peoples at home 
*ud beyond sea to whom Lord GRaNvILLE would have applied 
it. It was strictly consistent thoughout, and it meant the 
act separation of the component parts of the British 
mpire, On this principle Lord GRraNVILLE was quite in 
ony with the doctrines of the separatist school repre- 


sented by Mr. Gotpwin Suita when he sturdily refused” 
to New Zealand the assistance, and even the moral sup- 
port, of a regiment of red coats, and gradually denuded 
Canada of her garrison at the very time when Fenian 
raids were compelling her Volunteers to leave their occu- 
pations and sacrifice their earnings in order to defend 
their frontier against the enemies of England. 
spite of much blundering on the 
stituted advocates of the colonies, it was brought home to 
the minds of all men, not excepting even our all-powerful 
Ministers, that the hard and cold idea of Lord GraNnvILLE was 
not by any means the rule which the people of England de- 
sired to apply to colonial questions. In their enthusiastic 
stupidity it was apparent that they believed in the British 
Empire, and regarded Her Mavesty’s Dominion of Canada 
and her Colony of New Zealand with very much warmer feel- 
ings than were at all to be justified on Lord GRANVILLE’s idea 
that the several parts of the Empire were nothing more than 
independent nations connected by the accidental and temporary 
bond of a common allegiance. 


But in 
part of the self-con- 


It is plain that the Ministers have, to their credit, learned 


the lesson that popular opinion has impressed upon them. Of 
course they maintain the soundness of their original theory, 
but they are quite prepared to set logic at defiance and act on 
one principle while they profess to be guided by another 
which is diametrically opposed to it. This is all that any one 
need desire at present; for we may rest satisfied that, when 
action points in one direction and theory in the opposite, the 
theory will conform to the logic of facts long before facts are 
bent to accord with a doctrinaire policy. Within a very short 
time after the promulgation of Lord GranviLue’s doctrines in 
the matter of the New Zealand war, two occasions have arisen 
to test the soundness of his unsympathizing policy. One was 
the Red River difficulty in Canada, the other was the New 
Zealand project of a loan. In both of these emergencies we 
are happily able to congratulate the Government on their 
judicious inconsistency. If it was right to refuse to the 
New Zealanders the assistance of Government troops in their 
hard struggle with the savage tribes around them, it would, 
a fortiori, have been right to leave the Canadians to put down 
their rebellious half-breeds by their own strength; but in the 
brief interval since Lord GRANVILLE’s unfortunate despatch 
to New Zealand a flood of light had been thrown upon the 
whole subject, and the Government agreed without demur to 
share the burden of the little expedition by which Rie, and 
his half-breeds were to be brought back to their allegiance 
and punished for their crimes. ‘This of course was frightfully 
illogical, but it was right, and it will go far to neutralize the 
mischief of any number of scornful despatches. 


Another evidence of the conversion of the Cabinet from their 


sceptical views on colonial matters has just been afforded by 
the resolution to assist the New Zealanders by guaranteeing the 
loan which is nezessary to enable them to fight their battles 
without the direct support of English troops. Mr. Monse.i’s 
explanation was extremely interesting. 
bidden to maintain the theoretical propricty of refusing all 
assistance, in accordance with the spirit of Lord GraNvILLe’s 
despatches, and at the same time to justify the contemplated 
gracious departure from the severe rule of conduct which, if 
persisted in, would soon have brought about the dismember- 
ment of the British Empire. Lord GranviL_e had very pro- 
perly made up his mind to do something to prove the good- 
will of the Government towards New Zealand, as a set-off 
against the uncompromising harshness of his previous com- 
munications. The colonies had asked for a regiment in their 
distress, and instead of it they got a sermon, and not at all a 
pleasant sermon, on their duties and responsibilities. As some 
consolation after this unpalatable dose, it occurred to Lord 
GRANVILLE that the Government might send out 50,000 emi- 
grants in place of 1,000 troops. The project was clumsy, and 
the precedent rather dangerous, and we do not regret that the 
Cabinet declined to back it. 
fast as it ought to do without official forcing, and a much 
greater effect will be produced by making the colonies 
the most attractive places for English emigrants than 
by paying any number of passages. 
newly developed sense of duty to the colonies was not 
exhausted by this first failure, and he fell back upon the plan 
of guaranteeing a loan, which is perhaps of all things what the 
colonists most desire. Without attempting to lay down any 
general rule on the subject, we confess we do not see the force 
of the objections commonly urged against this policy. The 
risk in the case of any progressive colony—and all our colo- 
nies are progressive—is almost imaginary, and the value of the 
guarantee is very substantial. A Government which proposes 


He was evidently 


Emigration will go on quite as 


Lord GRaANVILLE’s 
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to lend indefinite sums of money to Irish peasants of less than 
doubtful solvency, ought not to feel much difficulty in justify- 
ing a mere guarantee to the loan of a thoroughly solvent colony. 
It is true there is nothing so very exceptional in the financial 
position of New Zealand as to excuse a flagrant departure 
from a really sound principle, and the real defence of the pro- 
posed guarantee is that it will confer a solid benefit on the colony 
without imposing any burden on this country. The only diffi- 
culty in the way was that created by former declarations on the 
part of the Ministry ; and for the sake of maintaining a fictitious 
consistency of language, Mr. MonsELL was put forward to 
explain that the Government intended to lend the credit of 
the Empire to a loan of 1,000,000l. for the purpose of making 
roads, although it was decidedly of opinion that such guarantees 
were unsound in principle and generally injurious both to 
the favoured colony and the parent State. It would be difli- 
cult to find an instance in which any such guarantee has done 
a particle of injury to either party, while the pecuniary 
benefit to a colony of borrowing at 33 instead of 6 per cent. is 
tolerably obvious. But it was necessary for the maintenance 
of Ministerial consistency to say that their present concession 
was wholly indefensible, and as the effect on the money- 
market will not be diminished by the singular course which 
the Government have adopted in recommending their policy, 
we may congratulate the colony on the arrangement, and the 
Ministers on their tardy and not very intelligible recognition 
of principles which they still affect to condemn. The loan is 
not a matter of very great moment, but, coupled with the Red 
River arrangement, it may be accepted as a sure indication 
that the Cabinet have finally broken with the fatal theory of 
colonial independence which for a time exercised so strange a 
fascination over some at least of them. 


SALE OF NEXT PRESENTATIONS. 


WO Bills are before Parliament—the one in the Lords 
introduced by the Bishop of Wincuester, and prohibiting 
sequestration of Benefices; the other in the Commons under 
the auspices of Mr. Cross, directed against the sale of next 
Presentations. That a serious attempt is made by Churchmen 
of such position and influence as the authors of these two 
measures to remedy what is undoubtedly a scandal is only a 
sign, where there are many signs, that the Church when left 
to itself can well be trusted to reform itself. The labours of 
the Ritual Commission, the reform of the Lectionary, and the 
effort now making for a revised Version of the Bible, all have 
been originated ab intra, and it seems to be admitted that 
Convocation, though occasionally prosy and long-winded in 
its debates, has done much to vindicate its character for 
transacting business. These two Bills bear testimony to the 
same good spirit. 

Mr. Cross’s Bill seems to have attracted most attention, and 
to this measure we shall at present confine ourselves. It meets a 
scandal which perhaps is greater in appearance than in reality, 
and its object is to do away with a reproach which has been 
urged with as much acerbity as sincerity. The advertise- 
ments in the Church papers—among which the Ecclesiastical 
Gazette, the official organ of the Bishops, is the most con- 
spicuous and offensive—describing the eligible preferments on 
sale in the hands of various touting agents, and describing 
in exaggerated terms the value as mere investments of much 
pay and little work, are the real mischief. What evil there is 
in the present system these advertisements exaggerate and 
make prominent. Hence a sentimental grievance which the 
enemies of the Church are wise enough to make the most 
of. They pounce with not unnatural avidity on the hints 
about early possession, and with entire irrelevancy they 
inquire what Sr. Paut would have thought of the sale of 
the cure of souls recommended by its proximity to a pack 
of hounds and a trout stream. Much perhaps as the 
Apostle would have thought of Mr. Warp Bercuer’s pew 
auction or the business details of Mr. Spurceon’s Tabernacle, 
or the balance-sheet of a Nonconformist cause, profitable or 
not, in any English market town. Mr. Cross’s Bill only pro- 
hibits the sale of next presentations; it does not interfere with 
the property in advowsons. Admitting to the full the specious 
and plausible arguments which can be urged against the sale 
of next presentations—and objections can be sustained against 
every system of patronage in which human agents are con- 
cerned—the real question is whether after all the present 
practice works badly? or so badly that a substitute for it is 
certain to work better? What are the evils complained of? 
Mr. Cross might, one would have thought, have been trusted 
to make the most of them; but it is a curious thing that in 


moving the second reading of his Bill he enlarged chiefly 


on the anomaly of the present system. It was not in hap 
mony with the fundamental notion of the Parliamey 
franchise; it was exceptional and anomalous. If next pre. 
sentations to rectories might be sold, why not to bishoprics? 
This is poor work enough; but, to do Mr. Cross justice 
he did not condescend to repeat the ad captandum nonsengg 
which represents every incumbent introduced into a parish 
on a purchased presentation as actuated by the lowest ang 
most sordid motives, and studying only personal ease ang 
a profitable investment. No doubt, as Mr. Harpy said, 
“ man who bought a next presentation did so for a particulay 
“person, and with some particular object.” Cwteris paribus 
this is a better object than that which instigates a purchaser 
to attach an advowson to his estate in the prospective inter. 
ests, not of A. or B., but of a younger son for ever, The 
mere fact that a young man is destined for holy order 
certainly does not raise a necessary presumption against his 
fitness for a cure of souls. In the case of a younger son, tp 
whom the family advowson falls as his natural patrimony, he 
hardly has any choice in the matter; and it is not to be 
denied that his vocation to the spiritual office is a y 
doubtful matter. But in the case of a next presentation, 
it is purchased for him, and for him personally—with hig 
own assent, and perhaps at his earnest solicitation. This 
aspect of his proposed promotion to a benefice is one of the 
best conceivable guarantees that he will fit himself for a cure 
which is from first to last his own choice. 


But more than this remains to be said. The allegation thata 
next presentation is purchased because it is a good investment 
for a rich father’s money is an entire fallacy. A clergyman’s 
place, whatever dignities or comforts it may produce, and 
whatever social advantages it may entail, as a matter of money 
is always a bad investment. In the first place, no clergy- 
man can earn a penny till he is twenty-three, and twenty- 
four is the earliest age at which he can secure any retum 
for the capital invested in his education, not to speak of 
the money sunk in a presentation. For the mere value of 
his time he is paid less than in any profession, especially less 
than in any mercantile employment. Further than this, 
however, is it a fact that the incumbent introduced 
into a parish on purchase is on the whole an undesirable 
or objectionable parish priest? This is a question which 
can only be answered by studying extant facts; and we 
say it unreservedly, that incumbents of this class, gene- 
rally speaking, hold their own with their brethren pre- 
sented to benefices under other auspices. The incumbent 
who is most disliked—that is, individually disliked—is a poor 
man. The mere fact that an incumbent comes in by purchase 
provided by his family establishes a presumption in his favour 
in the eyes of the parish. A parish wants a man who can 
afford to subsidize liberally schools and charities, especially 
in country parishes; and it is in country parishes almost ex- 
clusively that next presentations are sold. Mr. BrresrorD 
Hore said with truth that lay patronage had introduced a very 
desirable class of men into the Church. He might have gone 
further, and had he said that the holders of purchased pre- 
sentations were an especially desirable class of persons, it 
would be difficult to disprove such an assertion. The fact is, 
that somehow or other, in spite of lay patronage, political 
influence, the power of the purse, or what not, the Church 
of England does present a body of clergy such as n0 
other Church has ever produced, or can produce, Some per 
haps may be disposed to think that those very exceptions m 
our system which are the objects of popular declamation may 
have had their influence in producing such a clergy. 
course they are very different from priests of Apostolic days; 
but these are not Apostolic days, and our clerical coat must 
be adapted to our social cloth. The Church of Curist has 
always been in a state of transition, and, unless it can adapt 
itself to society as it is, it forfeits its imposing claim to be an 
institution for all times and for all conditions of the world. 
That scandal exists in the exercise of patronage there can be 
no doubt; that the especial scandal connected with purchased 
presentations is either very gross or very damaging we require 
proof, ‘Take the conceivable state of things which may arise 
when the sale of next presentations is prohibited. In the first 
place, the thing will be managed somehow, an Act of Parlia- 
ment notwithstanding; and if done, it is better that it should 
be done openly than surreptitiously. In the next place, the 
prohibition of the sale of next presentations will increase 
the sale of advowsons. It might have -been very well cen- 
turies ago not to have separated advowsons from estates, but 
now that advowsons are not only private, but separate, pre 
perties, their separate sale must be continued; and an Im- 
pecunious patron of an advowson is much more likely 
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make a bad sale, that is, without the slightest regard to the 
jnterests of the parish, than the vendor of a next presentation. 
Further, as regards the purchaser; the purchaser of a next 
tation looks at his purchase as a spiritual office, and 
cannot help regarding the interests of the parish, because the 
jnterests of the parish are bound up with the interests of his 
own particular nominee. But the purchaser of an advowson 
Jooks at his investment in its merely secular and monetary 
aspect; as a property which he is bound to manage so that 
it may produce him the best returns. If next presentations 
are no longer to be sold, advowsons will be thrown on the 
market in largely increased numbers; and the trade of the 
advertising agents and the consequent scandal will be pro- 
rtionately enhanced. 

” What is at the bottom of Mr. Cross’s heart is the amiable 
desire to make every incumbent the very fittest and most un- 
objectionable man for his post. He wants an ecclesiastical 
Utopia, and because the sale of next presentations interferes, 
as it undoubtedly does, with his ideal, he proposes to deal 
with it in the form of absolute prohibition. But he must go 
on with this sublime task. He must prohibit what is oddly 
called simony in all its subtle forms. He must get rid of 
reaching for preferment, soliciting for preferment, touting in 
inisters’ ante-rooms and in the saloons of the great for pre- 
ferment. He must prohibit bishops from giving benefices to 
their sons and sons-in-law; he must annihilate Srmeon 
trusts and Crown patronage. He must so re-arrange patronage 
that every “active and earnest” clergyman should be sure of 
sool.ayearafter ten years’ service in holy orders, and that every 
post should be secured for the best man. As the world has, not 
nly in ecclesiastical, but in political and all other matters, 
been always seeking this noble but somewhat evanescent ideal, 
it is no wonder perhaps that Mr. Cross, in common with other 
good people, still clings to the pleasant illusion that he is 
destined to realize it. Money, we are assured by the copy- 
book and Mr.Cxoss, is the root of all evil, and money is never 
so much out of place as in spiritual functions. But the days 


of Euan and the ravens have passed away; money cannot 


‘be got rid of, and its influence even on the sanctuary is not all 
evil, No one denies that those special scandals by which the 
most aged and incapable man on the Clergy List is sometimes 
selected by patrons for important preferment, from the most 
sordid motives, are an evil which ought to be, and which 
might be, prevented. But to cure such an evil we are not 
prepared to welcome a remedy—and we doubt whether in 
Practice it will be a remedy—so crude and violent and drastic 
as that prescribed by Mr. Cross. 


THE ART OF RETICENCE 


jjmone other classifications we may divide the world into 
those who live by impulse and the undirected flow of cir- 
cumstance, and those who map out their lives according to 
artand a definite design. These last, however, are wonderfully 
tare, few people having capacity enough to construct any per- 
sistent plan of life or to carry it through if even they have begun 
‘one—it being so much easier to follow nature and drift with the 
Stream, than to work by rule and square, and build up even a 
beaver's dam. Now, in the matter ot reticence, how few people 
understand this as an art, and how almost entirely it is by the 
mere chance of temperament whether a person is confidential or 
reticent, with his heart on his sleeve or not to be got at by a 
Pickaxe, irritatingly silent or contemptibly loquacious. Sometimes 
indeed we do tind one who, like Talleyrand, has mastered the art of 
an cloquent reticence from alpha to omega, and knows how to con- 
ceal everything without showing that he conceals anything; but we 
find such a person very seldom, and we do not always understand 
his value when we have him, Any one not a born fool can re- 
solve to keep silence on certain points, but it takes a master mind 
to be able to talk and yet not tell. Silence, indeed, self-evident 
4nd unmasked, though a safe method, is but a clumsy one, and to be 
tolerated only in very timid or very young people. “ Le silence 
‘est le parti plus sir pour celui qui se défie de soi-méme,” says 
Rochefoucauld ; so is total abstinence for him who cannot control 
himself ; yet we do not preach total abstinence as the best order 
¢ for a wise and disciplined person, any more than we would 
put strong ancles into leg-irons, or forbid a rational man to handle 
asword. Besides, silence may be as expressive, as tell-tale even, 
‘%8 speech, and at the best there is no art in shutting one’s li 
and sitting mute; though indeed too few people have got even so far 
% this in the art of retieence, but tell everything they know as 
surely as water flows through a sieve, and are safe just in propor- 


to their ignorance. 
t there is art, the most consummate art, in appearing absolutely 

» yet never telling anything which it is not wished should be 
wn,in being pleasantly chatty and conversational, yet never com- 
tting oneself to a statement or an opinion which might be used 
€galnst one afterwards—ars celare artem in keeping one’s own coun- 
well as in other things, 


= 
my 


It is only after a long acquaintance 


with this kind of person that you find out he has been substantially 
reticent throughout, though apparently so frank, Caught by his 
easy manner, his genial talk, i ready sympathy, you have con- 
fided to him not only all you have of ‘your own, Put all you have 
of other people’s; and it is only long after, when you reflect 
quietly undisturbed by the magnetism of his presence, that you 
come to the knowledge of how reticent he has been in the midst 
of this seeming frankness, and how little reciprocity there has 
been in your confidences together. You know such people for 
years, and you never know really more of them at the end than 
you did in the beginning. You cannot lay your finger on a fact 
that would in any way place them in your power; and though you 
did not notice it at the time, and don’t know how it has been done 
now, you feel that wee | have never trusted you, and have all along 
carefully avoided anything like confidence. But you are at their 
mercy by your own rashness, and if they do not destroy you it 
is because they are reticent for you as well as towards you; 
perhaps because they are good-natured, perhaps because they 
despise you for your very frankness too much to hurt you; but 
above all things not because they are unable. How you hate 
them when you think of the skill with which they took all 
that was offered to them, yet never let you see they gave back 
nothing for their own part—rather by the jugglery of manner made 
you believe that they were giving back as much as they were 
receiving! Perhaps it was a little ungenerous; but they had the 
right to argue that if you could not keep your own counsel you 
would not be likely to keep theirs, and it was only kind at the 
time to let you hoodwink yourself so that you might not be 
offended. In manner genial, frank, conversational, sympathetic— 
in substance absolutely secret, cautious, never taken off their guard, 
never seduced into dangerous confidences, as careful for their 
friends as they are for themselves, and careful even for strangers 
unknown to them—these people are the salvation as they are the 
charm of society ; never making mischief, and, by their habitual 
reticence, raising up barriers at which gossip halts and rumour dies. 
No slander is ever traced to them, and what they Imow is as 
though it were not. Yet they do not make the clumsy mistake 


_ of letting you see that they are better informed than yourself on cer- 


tain subjects, and know more about the current scandals of the day 
than they choose to reveal; on the contrary, they listen to your 
crude mistakes with a highly edified air, and leave you elated 
with the idea that you have let them behind the scenes, and told 
them more than they knew before. If only they had spoken, 
your elation would not have been very long-lived. Of all personal 
qualities this art of reticence is the most important and valuable 
for a professional man to possess. Lawyer or physician, he must 
be able to hold all and hear all itthont tenting ry word or look, 
by injudicious defence any more than by overt treachery, by anger 
at a malicious accusation any more than by a smile at an egregious 
mistake; his business is to be reticent, not exculpatory, to main- 
tain silence, not set up a defence nor yet proclaim the truth. To 
do this well requires a rare combination of good qualities, among 
which are tact and self-respect in about al amount, self- 
command and the power of hitting that fine line which marks 
off reticence from deception. No man was ever thoroughly suc- 
cessful as either a lawyer or physician who did not possess this 
combination ; and with it even a modest amount of technical skill 
can be made to go a long way. 

Valuable in society, at home the reticent are so many forms of 
living death. Eyes have they and see not, ears and hear not, and 
the faculty of speech seems to have been given them in vain. 
They go out and they come home, and they tell you nothing of 
all they have seen. They have heard all sorts of news and 
seen no end of pleasant things, but they come down to breakfast 
the next morning as mute as fishes, and if you want it you must 
dig out your own information bit by bit by sequential, categorical 
questioning. Not that they are surly or ill-natured; they are only 
reticent. They are disastrous enough to those who are associated 
with them, and make the worst partners in the world in business 
or marriage ; for you never know what is going on, or where you 
are, and you must be content to walk blindfold if you walk with 
them. They tell you nothing beyond what they are obliged, take 
you into no confidence, never consult you, never arrest their own 
action for your concurrence ; and the consequence is that you live 
with them in the dark, if you are timid, for ever afraid of loom- 
ing catastrophes, and more like a captive bound to the car of their 
fortunes than like the coadjutor with a voice in the manner of the 
driving and the right to assist in the direction of the journey. 
This is the reticence of temperament, and we see it in children from 
quite an early age—those children who are trusted by the ser- 
vants, and are their favourites in consequence, because they tell no 
tales; but it is a disposition that may become dangerous unless 
watched, and that is always liable to degenerate into falsehood. 
For reticence is just on the boundary of deception, and it needs 
but a very little step to take one over the border. Still nothing 
can be more foolish or more suicidal, to say nothing of its sin, 
than lying. No man’s memory is so good as to enable him to lie 
with constant impunity. Some day there must come the inevit- 
able slip, and one such slip of memory and consequent discovery 
will undo the careful labour of a life, and reduce the whole fabric 
to a heap of unsightly ruins. 

That obtrusive kind of reticence which parades itself, which 
makes mysteries and lets you see there are mysteries, which keeps 
silence and flaunts it in your face as an intentional silence, brood- 


ing over things you are not worthy to know—that silence which is 


as loud as words is one of the most irritating things in the world, 
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and can be made one of the most insulting. If words are sharp 
arrows, this kind of dumbness is even sharper, and all the worse 
because it puts it out of your power to complain. You cannot 
bring into court a list of looks and shrugs, or make it a grievance 
that a man held his tongue while you raved, and to all appearance 
kept his temper when you lost yours. Yet all of us who have had 
any experience that way know that his holding his tongue was 
the very reason why you raved, and that if he had spoken for his 
own share the worst of the tempest would have been allayed. 
This is a common manner of tormenting, however, with reticent 

ople who have a moral twist; and to fling stones at you from 
Behind the shield of silence by which they have sheltered them- 
selves is a pastime that hurts only one of the combatants. Reti- 
cence, though at times one of the greatest social virtues we possess, 
is also at times one of the most disastrous personal conditions. 
Half our modern novels turn on the misery brought about by mis- 
taken reticence; and — novelists generally exaggerate the 
circumstances they deal with, they are not wrong in their facts. 
If the waters of strife have been let loose because of many words, 
there have been broken hearts before now because of none, or not 
sufficient. Old proverbs, to be sure, inculcate the value of reticence, 
and the wisdom of keeping one’s own counsel. If speech is silvern, 
silence is golden, in popular philosophy; and the youth is ever 
enjoined to be like the wise man, and keep himself free from the 
peril of words, Yet for all that, next to truth, on which society 
rests, mutual knowledge is the best working virtue, and a state of 
reticent distrust is more prudent than noble. Many people think 
it a fine thing to live with their most intimate friends as if they 
would one day become their enemies, and never let even their 
deepest affections strike root so far down as confidence. They 
re-arrange La Bruyére’s famous maxim, “ L’on peut avoir la con- 
fiance de quelqu’un sans en avoir le cceur,” and take it quite the 
contrary way; but perhaps the heart which gives itself, divorced 
from confidence, is not worth accepting, and reticence where there 
is love sounds almost a contradiction in terms. Indeed, the cer- 
tainty of unlimited confidences where there is love is one of the 
strongest of all the arguments in favour of general reticence. For 
in nine cases out of ten you tell your secrets and open your heart, 
not only to your friend, but to your friend’s wife, or husband, or 
lover ; and secondhand confidence is rarely held sacred if it can be 
betrayed with impunity. 

By an 4 ye contradiction, reticent people who tell nothing 
are often the most charming letter-writers. Full of chit-chat, 
of descriptions dashed off with a warm and flowing pen, giving 
all the latest news well authenticated and not alsin and 
breathing just the right amount of affection according to the 
circumstances of the correspondents—a naturally eloquent person 
who has cultivated the art of reticence writes letters unequalled 
for charm of manner. The first impression of them is superb, en- 
chanting, enthralling, like the bouquet of old wine; but, on recon- 
sideration, what have they said? Absolutely nothing. This 
charming letter, apparently so full of matter, is an answer to a 
great, good, honest outpour wherein you laid bare that foolish 
heart of yours, and delivered up your soul for anatomical exami- 
nation ; and you looked for a reply based on the same lines. At 
first delighted, you are soon chilled and depressed by such a return, 
and you feel that you have made a fool of yourself, and that your 
correspondent is laughing in his sleeve at your insane propensity 
to “gush.” So must it be till that good time comes when man 
shall have no need to defend himself against his fellows, when 
confidence shall not bring sorrow nor trust betrayal, and when the 
art of reticence shall be as obsolete as the art of fence, or the 
Socratic method. 


THE LAST OXFORD RESOLUTIONS. 


Congregation of the of Oxford has accepted a 
resolution with regard to the School of Literee Humaniores 
which, like the resolutions which we commented on some time 
back with regard to the School of Law and Modern History, 
seems to show that another opportunity of really reforming the 
system of Examinations is going to be thrown away. We must 

in bear our testimony against this way of onli tinkering 
without an object, of making changes, as it would seem, from the 
mere love of change, of darning and patching insignificant points 
of detail, while for matters of real principle not a moment’s atten- 
tion can be gained. Here is a resolution accepted, which, we are 
bound to suppose, differs in some invisible way from the resolu- 
tion which was rejected. But both alike agree in this. There is 
a semblance of reform without the reality. The Examination 
Statute is to be altered again for the thousandth time, but without 
bringing it any more than before into conformity with the great 
discoveries of modern science. The senseless and antiquated 
barriers, the meaningless distinctions, the unnatural companion- 
ships, which have been handed on from a pre-scientific age, are 
still to abide in full force. We feel that we are preaching in the 
wilderness, but we will all the same go on preaching till we are 
hoarse, that such reform as this is simply no reform at all, that it 
is better to leave things alone with their acknowledged imperfec- 
tions, till Academical opinion is so far advanced that the whole 
system can be reconstructed on an intelligible and scientific 
principle. 


The resolution which Co: tion has accepted would have 


‘then the tail is now. What would have been an adhesion to th 


have been a bold adhesion to the New Learning of those azn 
But, according to Lord Macaulay’s parable, where the head = 


New Learning of the sixteenth century is a distinct rejection 
the New Learning of the nineteenth. The words “ Ancient” 
“Classical ” in the resolution are enough to condemn it in the 
of scientific students, whether of history or philology or any ae 
study. They are words which are absolutely without mean} 
except the very practical meaning that all scientific reform, & 
real adaptation of the Examination system to the existing staty 
of knowledge, is to be withstood. . 
Once more then, the study of history, of whatever age and 
country, is one study, to be followed out according to the sam, 
methods, and requiring the exercise of the same faculties, Thy 
study of philology, to whatever languages it is applied, is in thy 
same sort one study. The words ‘‘ Ancient” and “ Classical ” any 
simply arbitrary and mischievous barriers, artificially dividiy 
studies which ought to be followed out as wholes. What js 
“ Ancient History”? what is “Ancient Literature”? what jy 
“Classical Archeology and Art” ? nay, we will go on to say, what 
are “the Greek and Latin languages” ? No one can tell us what 
is meant by “ancient” history. It is of course the Opposite tp 
“modern.” But what is “modern”? We have seen dates given 
for the beginning of “ Modern History,” which range from th 
call of Abraham to the beginning of the French Revolutig, 
The question has been asked a thousand times; it will most like 
be asked a thousand times more, and it will never get an answer, 
because there is no answer to be given. What is practically mea 
is that it is too much trouble to go thoroughly into the matte 
and to chalk out a scheme on an intelligible principle. Tp 
arrange the details of a School of History and a School of Philo. 
logy would need a good deal of thought, a good deal of exerciy 
of the best faculties of the strongest votaries of both subjects, It 
is very much easier to win the fame of zeal and reformation 
endlessly tinkering at insignificant details while the root of th 
matter is not touched. 

The objection to the School of Litersee Humaniores, as it stands 
at present and as itis proposed to go on with it, is twofold, It 
joins together things which ought to be kept asunder, and it keeps 
asunder things which ought to be joined together. The mixtuy: 
of subjects, History, Scholarship, and Philosophy, is handed m 
from the old days of the School. But their union in those days 
went on a principle on which it does not go now. The old doe 
trine was that the University did not undertake to teach ama 
all subjects, or to teach him the whole of any one subject. It 
undertook to give him a start in those three subjects which it 
looked on as the most important. He learned enough of all three 
to form a groundwork for the future more perfect study of any 
one. And the collateral knowledge which o had gained of the 
other two was not thrown away. Say that a man wishel 
to devote himself to history. He had an excellent groundwork 
laid in the study of a typical period, and in mastery of the text of 
some of the earliest and greatest historians. And the time which 
he gave to the contemporary philosophers and poets was anything 
but thrown away, as they served in many ways to illustrate the 
history. This was the use that a man made, or could make, of the 
old School. As long as the whole range was confined to subjects 
studied in Greek and Latin writers, there was no palpable 
absurdity in thus yoking the different subjects together. 1t would 
probably be in the course of his combined work at all three that 
a man would find out which of the three it was that was fitted to 
be the main subject of his after-studies. But when alternative 
subjects, “Literse Humaniores,” ‘“ Law and Modern History,’ 
“ Natural Science,” c. are offered, it is implied that a man has 
chosen his subject already ; it is implied that the subjects ‘vhichaw 
separated and brought together in the different schools are sepa 
rated and brought together according to some intelligible prin- 
ciple. The union of philosophy, history, and scholarship, which 
was defensible on the old system, now becomes utterly indefens- 
ble. The old system did not rule that one portion of history ought 
to be studied in connexion with metaphysics, but not in connexio 
with another portion of history. Whatever history was taught was 
taught inits one school. But the present system rules that two pars 
of a study which are absolutely one are to be cut asunder from ou 
another and each to be unnaturally yoked with other studies. His 
tory is cleft asunder ; two parts of it which stand in the closest con 
nexion with each other, and between which no intelligible line cam 
be drawn, are parted poles asunder, and each is yoked to subjects 
with which, according to the present system, it has no nat 
connexion. Instead of uniting the two in one continuous study of 
history, they are put in distinct schools, one being unnaturally 
bound to philoso ie and the other to purely technical law. 
this last head, the right and the wrong union between Law and 
History, we spoke in a former article. Now surely philosophy 
is a subject important enough and dignified enough to stand by 
itself; it is not treating it as it deserves to thrust it in confusedly 
with two other subjects with which now it has no special con 
nexion. It is ludicrous to tell the student of history who bas 
mastered the early days of the Empire in Tacitus that he is no 
to carry on his own subject any further, but that he must tum 
about and get up the Unconditioned instead. To study Thucydides 
and to study Lambert is the same process, but to study elther 
them and to study metaphysics are two diflerent processes. 

Then as to Philology ; it is to take in “ the History of Anciest 
Literature,” “Comparative Philology as illustrating the Greek am 


been highly creditable in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
In those da 


ys it would have been a step in advance; it would 


Latin languages,” “ Classical Archeology and Art.” What # 
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sont Literature” ? What is “ Classical Archzeology and Art”? 
ae wags definition ; we know that we shall never get it, 
put we ask for it all the same. A school of Philology would be a 
ble institution ; but what is to be made of Comparative Philo- 
io as applied to two languages only P How can it be applied to 
A two Tanguages only? Are the unfortunate students of this 
school to go on endlessly comparing Greek and Latin with one 
other, but never venturing to compare either with Sanscrit or 
Teutonic ? And if other languages are to come in, why not bring 
them in boldly, and have a real philological school in which the 
ford statute-makers sti arn that the real value, the 
value, of the Latin is, not because Cicero 
and Virgil wrote in it, has been the Im s 
f Caesars and of Pontiff, ever since. treek an 
og: a dead” languages, they might be passed by along 

: thic and Alarodian. It is because they are not dead lan- 

peo og! t living, because they are tongues that have influenced 

the world ever since, that they deserve to be studied still. But 
they can be properly studied only in connexion with the other 
ing that they do not s mselves, but are 
Teen great family, to be studied in their due relations to the 
other —— = this recognition is just what the proposed 
scheme of studies refuses. 
as to “Classical Archzeolo’ 

, where does it end? What is “classical”? 
we ask for the definition which we shall not get, but we 
still ask for form’s sale. ‘Take, for instance, art. The history of 
architecture, from its first Greek beginnings onwards, is as much a 
whole as the study of language or of politics. The tall pillars and 
soaring vaults of Westminster are connected by a clear lineal 
descent with the massive arcades of the Flavian Amphitheatre 
and the flat entablatures of the Parthenon. Where is the line to 
be drawn? Is the palace of Diocletian, the first consistent Roman 
building, “classical ” or “ non-classical 7? if the works of Iktinos 
are worth studying as part of the history of man, it must be worth 
while to carry on in ~ of 
of Sens, and Sir Reginald Bray. But if a man wishes to take u 
Grecian architecture, he will have to take it up alongside af 
Objectivity and Subjectivity; if he wish to take up English 
architecture, he will either find no place to take it up at all, or 
he may = we to take it up along with “ liber taurus” and 
“dower de la plus belle. 

Now, if all this were simply to go on, to drag on a condemned 
till a convenient could be beginning 
better, the thing might be borne. But here is a new era begin- 
ning, here is a » Treas a reform, the starting of a new period of 
enlightenment, and the form that it takes is that all the old mis- 
takes, all the old bondage, all the old meaningless distinctions, are 
to be again, formally and solemnly, tied about our necks. While 
real scholars in various branches of learning are striving to 
put the various ‘branches of learning in their due rela- 
tions to one another, the University is again called upon 
to affirm all the old wives’ fables 
to give way; it is called upon to rule that ncient ’ 
subjects an ” Modern ” oleae are things inherently dif- 
ferent, that the study of the politics and the tongue of Greece 
isa study cognate with the study of the Absolute and the Un- 
conditioned, and is not a study cognate with the politics and 
the tongue of England. ‘That is to say, the University is called 
on to affirm that the charges brought against it by Mr. Lowe and 
others were true charges. It is called on to plead uilty to pur- 
suing studies are of no value, 
connexion with present pursuits and present affairs. e have 
always defended Latin ellen because they are living 
studies, studies which cannot be separated from the present life of 
England, or France, or Germany. ithe University is called on to 

te be as dead as the Scyths or 
such a scheme as the present can be proposed and can 
approved by majorities in that the day for a 
eal reform has not yet come. We can only hope that, like so 
many abortive schemes of Examination Statutes, it may find 
pon into the waste-paper basket of the Registrar about to be 


and Art’’—where does it 
Again 


THE INFALLIBILIST DEFINITION. 


HE ipsissima verba of the proposed definition of Papal Infal- 

- libility are now before us. It has certainly the one merit of 

g sufficiently explicit. All who consent to submit to it will 

do 80 with their eyes open. And we can hardly doubt that it will, 
if ressed on to the bitter end, have the effect predicted by the 
ugemeine Zeitung on introducing the document to its readers, of 
‘dividing the Episcopate of the Catholic Church into two irrecon- 
ty hostile camps.” That the recalcitrant party will not lack 
= ant and forcible pretexts for rejecting the authority of the 
ouncil which has been summoned principally for the purpose of 
C typing this momentous addition to the traditional faith of 
atholicism, was evidenced by the remarkable letter of a French 
op inserted in these columns a fortnight ago, and will be still 
more clearly shown by another somewhat similar document, 
scribed to “a very distinguished French prelate,” which has been 
gong the round of the foreign papers, and has created a great sen- 
ation on the Continent. We wiil refer to it again presently. 
While it is worth while to examine briefly the four chapters 


of the Constitutio Dogmatica prima de Ecclesia Christi, which is 
at present undergoing discussion in the Council, and which is 
designed to guard “the divinely-laid foundation [of the ring 
on which depends the strength and safety of the Church.” The 
first chapter treats of “the institution of the Apostolic Primacy 
in the person of Blessed Peter” ; the second, of its “ perpetuity in 
the Roman Pontiffs” ; the third, of “the force and meaning of the 
Primacy”; and the fourth, of “the infallibility of the Roman 
Pontiff.” The doctrine taught under each head is of course pro- 
tected by a “canon ” anathematizing all who impugn it. 

The first two chapters are moderate in comparison with those 
which follow, and, if merely judged from their titles, would not 
seem to go beyond the pe belief of Roman Catholics on the 
subject. But even here the cloven foot comes to view on a little 
closer inspection. The very opening words of Cap. I. which de- 
clare “a Christo Domino primatum jurisdictionis in universam Det 
Ecclesiam immediate et directé beato Petro promissum atque colla- 
tum fuisse ” are a startling innovation on earlier language about 
the Primacy. Eugenius IV. was content to condemn Wiclitfe for 
denying the primacy of Rome “ super alias Ecclesias particulares,” 
or “in Ecclesid [not Ecclesiam] Dei,’ and this is not the first 
time in Church history that momentous issues have hinged on the 
change of a letter. A primacy in the Church is a very diflerent 
thing in theory, and still more in practice, from a primacy over it ; 
and one theoretical difference is brought to light by the wre sa | 
words of this very chapter, which condemn an opinion, maintaine 
before now by many Catholic divines, that the primacy was be- 
stowed, “ notdirectly andimmediately on Peter, but on the Church, 
and on him through the Church and as her minister.” ‘The 
perpetuity of the Primacy in the Roman Pontiffs,” again, sounds 
innocent enough in the heading of the second Capitulum. But a 
clause is slipped into the body of the chapter tying it down rigidly 
to those who occupy the See of Rome, whereas many Catholic 
divines have prone it quite open to the Church to transfer it to 
any other See. The late Father Pagani, General of the Order of 
Charity, for instance, in his book on the End of the World, inti- 
mates that it may hereafter be transferred to Jerusalem. But it 
is in the third chapter, which explains in detail the jurisdiction of 
the Roman Primacy, that the innovating and centralizing spirit of 
its Jesuit compilers, and their method of riding rough-shod over 
historical testimony, become most conspicuous. First we have the 
famous—or, as some would say, infamous—definition of the Papal 
Synod of Florence quoted at length, of course in the garbled 
form which it invariably assumes in Roman textbooks. Of 
course also no hint is given of the crooked means by which the 
definition was elicited, the unscrupulous tampering which it has 
since been subjected to, or the notorious fact that the Florentine 
Council was never received in France, as the Cardinal of Guise 
openly testified, without a whisper of contradiction, at the Council 
of Trent. But even the Florentine decree, with all its garbling 
and interpolations, is quite inadequate for the present purpose. 
Four new clauses are subjoined, which extend the jurisdiction 
of Rome as “ ordinary and immediate”—in the teeth of all 
historical evidence—over the whole Church, and any denial of 
this is es anathematized. This was the very point at 
issue in the correspondence which took place some years ago 
between the Pope and the present Archbishop of Paris, who 
denied, and successfully resisted, the “immediate and ordinary 
jurisdiction ” which Pius IX. tried to exercise in his diocese. Car- 
dinal de Luca had indeed said, in a work already published, that 
“the received opinion in this Court” (of Rome) is that the Pope 
is ordinarius ordinariorum, habens universum mundum pro diacest, 
or in other words is in totd Ecclesidé proprius sacerdos, the other 
bishops being merely his oficiales; but it is the first time that 
this monstrous assertion, which virtually-reduces all bishops to 
mere creatures of the Vatican, has been foisted into anything 
professing to be an article of faith, or the consent of a pro- 
fessedly (Ecumenical Council demanded for it. That any bishops 
who are prepared to accept it should be equally ready, if called 
upon, to acquiesce in the assertion of Papal infallibility, or indeed 
Papal omniscience and omnipotence for that matter, “ understands 
itself,” as the Germans say; they could have no voice or choice 
in the matter, and must do what they are told, like obedient 
children. “This,” we are however assured, “is the doctrine of 
Catholic truth, from which none can depart without loss of faith.” 
' Nor is this all. The chapter concludes with a further definition, 
| which isa direct and implicit, not to say verbal, contradiction to the 
| infallible decree of the bouneil of Constance. The Pope is “ the 
supreme judge of the faithful in all ecclesiastical causes, from 
whose judgment there is no appeal”; and therefore—the sting is 
in the tail—* they err from the orthodox path of truth who aflirm 
that it is lawful to appeal from the sentences of Roman Pontifls to 
an Ciicumenical Council, as though it were a superior authority to 
theirs.” But the Council of Constance expressly defined that it was 
a superior authority. It expressly declared that “every lawfully 
convoked Ccumenical Council, representing the Church, derives 
its authority immediately from Christ, and every one, the Pope in- 
cluded, is subject to it in matters of faith, in the healing of schism, 
and the reformation of the Church.” This decree was passed 
without a single dissentient voice, and was confirmed, in common 
with all other decrees of the Council passed in full Session, by 
Pope Martin V. It was solemnly re-attirmed at the Council of 
Basle, with the express sanction of Eugenius IV. If an opposite 
decision is to be solemnly promulgated by the Council of the 
Vatican, the question must inevitably arise, which of the two 
contradictory infullibilities is to be accepted; or is it part of the 
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Catholic faith to believe that two and two make four, and also 
that two and two make five? Perhaps Father Piccirillo, the 
Pope’s inspiring genius, who cannot fall far short of being infallible 
himself, will be able to tell us, 

The most important chapter, that on Papal infallibility, still 
remains to be noticed. Pius IX. made an allocution the other 
day, according to the Univers, in which he said that the Church 
does not create new doctrines, but only affirms and throws 
fresh light on doctrines held from the beginning. And accord- 
ingly the definition of Papal infallibility professes only to repeat 
what “ heec Sancta Sedes semper tenuit, perpetuus Kcclesiz usus 
comprobat, ipsaque CEcumenica Concilia tradiderunt.” Brave 
words, no doubt, but to those who have some slight acquaintance 
with ecclesiastical history, verging, to say the least, on the auda- 
cious. Next comes the still more startling assertion—made 
already in the Infallibilist Petition—that this infallibility “is 
proved by facts,” seeing that “in the Apostolic See the Catholic 
religion and holy doctrine has always been preserved immaculate,” 
though Pope Leo II. assured the Emperor Constantine that his 

redecessor Honorius “permitted this Apostolic Church to be 

efiled in its purity by his profane treachery,” and one of 
the oaths in the Liber Diurnus taken for many centuries by 
every Pope at his coronation condemns Honorius as “ defiling 
the immaculate Church of God by his heretical doctrine.” 
And three GEcumenical Councils in succession condemned Hono- 
rius for heresy. Again we are compelled to ask which Councils 
and Popes are infallible, or does infallibility extend to the 
infallible sanction of contradictions? Then follows an alleged 
decree of the Second Council of Lyons, of which it is enough to 
observe here that, as no distinction is drawn in the Decretals 
between the decrees published by Gregory at the Synod and those 
published after it, it is quite impossible to say which of the 
thirty-one articles contained there were promulgated during its 
Session. As all the decrees were published in the name of the 
Pope, without the Council being even asked to assent to them, 
it does not perhaps male much difference either way. After the 
so-culled decree of Lyons, we have the Florentine definition quoted 
again—the last clause being this time omitted altogether—and then 
comes the actual definition. As we said before, it has the merit 
of being on the whole sufficiently explicit. “We teach and 
declare it to be a dogma of faith, that the Roman Pontitl, through 
the Divine assistance promised him, cannot err, when, in the dis- 
charge of his oflice of supreme teacher of all Christians, and by 
Apostolic authority, he defines what it is de fide for the universal 
Church to hold or to reject in questions of faith and morals, and 
that his decrees or judgments are per se irreformable, and must be 
received and believed by every Christian, with the full obedience 
of faith, as soon as they come to his knowledge.” It is added 
that this infallibility is identical with that of the Church, and 
extends to the same subject-matter. In other words, for all teach- 
ing purposes the Pope is the Church, as the Jesuits have long 
maintained. No doubt much room would still be left for the in- 
genuity of rival theologians in disputing whether in this or that 
particular case the Pope is “ discharging his supreme office,” and 
“defining by Apostolic authority.” It is not explained, for in- 
stance, whether his decrees must necessarily be addressed to the 
whole Church or not, to be infallible, or whether they must neces- 
sarily be guarded by anathemas. This is probably done on purpose 
to leave a convenient loophole for escaping awkward difticulties 
both of theory and practice. Still, if once the decree is passed, 
it will be found quite comprehensive enough for the purpose aimed 
at, and a whole host of earlier Papal pronouncements, ending with 
the Syllabus, will be at once invested, beyond possibility of dis- 
pute, with an infallible and “irreformable ” authority. The ques- 
tion is whether the Catholic Episcopate, and still more the 
Catholic public, will submit to it. ‘That they will not do so, 
without at least very considerable exceptions, we have had abun- 
dant evidence already. <A fresh and striking confirmation of the 
fact has come to light during the last few days. 


The letter of an eminent French prelate to which we referred just 
now, and which originally appeared in the Journal des Débats, is 
even more deserving of attention than the somewhat similar missive 
from one of his episcopal brethren previously published. He 
begins with two pregnant observations on “ Gallicanism ” which 
may be commended to Dr. Manning’s notice. Gallicanism, he 
remarks, is not a doctrine nor even an opinion, but simply the 
denial of pretensions first put forward in the eleventh century (by 
Hildebrand) and a resistance to them based on the constant and 
ancient traditions of the Church. Ultramontanism, on the other 
hand, is a doctrine and opinion subsequently grafted on the ancient 
stem, and which has put forth shoots of positive belief. “ Muzzled 
at Florence and rejected at Trent, it is raging again at the Vatican 
Council.” And secondly, Gallicanism is a misnomer. It is a veto 
belonging not to one Catholic nation only, but to all. Spain for- 
merly maintained it, and St. Francis of Sales put it forward in 
the name of the House of Savoy, and in our day we have found 
it weak in France in comparison with its vitality in Hungary, 
Portugal, America, and the far East. And then the Bishop goes 
on to speak of the “ radical absence” of freedom atthe Council :— 

An influential minority, representing the faith of one hundred million 
Catholics—that is, of half the entire Church—is crushed under the yoke of 
restrictive regulations for the order of business opposed to all conciliar tradi- 
tions, and by the action of Commissions which we have not really elected, and 
which take upon them to insert in the text which has been discussed fresh 
paragraphs that have not been discussed ; by a Commission for interpella- 
tions appointed over our heads; by the entire want of discussion, reply, 


objection, or interpellation; by journals which are encouraged to 
down the minority, and stir up their diocesan clergy against them; 
nuncios who egg on the journals, if they do not manage to turn 
thing upside down, and try to rouse the priests, as witnesses of faith, agai. 
their bishops, and to turn those judges of faith into mere delegates ce 
clergy of the second order, compelled to fuliil their commission, and sey, 
blamed if they neglect to do so. Above all is the minority wuhel 
the weight of the supreme authority (of the Pope) which presses upon ; 
with panegyriecs and encouragements (of infallibilists), by Briefs adrenal 
to priests, and all sorts of public utterances, such as the letter to Dom, 
Gueranger, the speech against Count Montalembert, &c. 

Neither is the majority free; for it is made up by a large Addition of 
prelates who cannot be witnesses of the faith of Churches newly organized 
or in decay. This additional force, consisting of an immense number 
Vicars Apostolic, and the greatly disproportionate number of Italian bish 
and those of the Roman States, is not free, It is a thoroughly fo, “ 
mustered, indoctrinated, organized, and disciplined army, threatened with 
starvation or hall-pay if it makes a false step ; and they have even gone g 
far as to give money to draw back some deserters, It is clear, then, that 
there is no freedom. And the final conclusion from this is, that there ig po 
real or plausible cecumenicity. - We had an example of this at the 
Latrocinium of Ephesus, but that did not prevent a true Couneil 
Ephesus being assembled afterwards. So we may now have a Ludibriu, 
Vaticanum, but that need not hinder us making all good in new and serious 
Sessions afterwards. You can disseminate these remarks, for I believe tha 
our chief help at present must come from without. 

Thus a second witness comes forward from the bosom of th 
Council to deny its ecumenical character and its authority, We 
shall probably soon have many more. Another petition has been 
presented, with the usual result of course, against bringing on the 
Infallibility question, signed by about thirty English-speaki 
prelates, mostly American ; but the names of Archbishop Errington 
and Bishop Clifford, and the Irish Bishops Leaby and Moriarty, 
are included among the signataries, 


hung 


THE ENGLISIL CHANNEL. 


NE of Mr. Tennyson’s characters exclaims, in a fine fit of 
national enthusiasm, “ God bless the narrow seas!” Accord. 

ing to Sir W. Gallwey—and we have strong reasons for agreeing 
in his view of the matter—the prayers put up in regard to thos 
seas by people who are practically cultivating their acquaintane 
are of a very different character. If the petitions in question had 
been literally fulfilled, the Channel would have long ago been dried 
up, and various important consequences would have followed, 
The question whether they would on the whole have been good 
or bad may be left to those ingenious persons who rejoice in dix 
cussing might-have-beens. If there had been no Channel, we may 
say, with a little more confidence than we feel in most cases where 
the well-worn formula is applied, the whole course of history 
would have been different; we should not have been we, but 
somebody else ; the British Constitution would never have been 
developed ; our insular peculiarities would have been merged in 
the main current of Muropean civilization; Mr. Matthew Amold, 


‘if Mr. Matthew Arnold had existed, would have been driven to 


find some fresh faults with his countrymen; and, to descend from 
these heights of philosophical speculation, a far smaller number of 
people would have been afflicted with sea-sickness. We have 
heard with feelings of sincere envy that in the planet Mars the 
arrangements of sea and land are reversed; instead of being cut 
up into islands by the cireumambient ocean, the land is a con 
tinuous area, with lakes interspersed at intervals. If that be tru, 
we should hope that the inhabitants of Mars have had the good 
sense never to trust themselves in boats. They do not require 
those fortifications of oak and triple brass which were a necessary 
preliminary to the colonization of England. The sea, we have 
long been convinced, must be regarded as on the whole a mistake 
Philosophers may of course find out that it has its uses, like other 
disagreeable objects, and poets and painters manage to grow eloquent 
about its beauties. But any one who has been condemned to a long 
sea voyage, and whose natural sentiments as a terrestrial biped have 
not been depraved by early associations, will admit that it 1s on the 
whole ugly, monotonous, and uncomfortable as a permanent place 
of residence. Man indeed has so accommodating a constitution 
that a few days at sea will reconcile him to his fate, and lead him 
to speak tolerantly of those “ prisons with a chance of drowning” 
generally known as ships. But the sentiments we have vent 

to express will at least meet with an echo from an immen® 
majority of the wretched beings who at any given time are about 
equidistant from Dover and Calais. The eflorts of novelists am 

caricaturists have failed ever to give an adequate description of 
the horrors of that middle passage. Let the humane observer 
fancy himself during a continuance of equinoctial gales at either 
terminus of the voyage. Let him suppose that a day or two, 
during which all” fainthearted passengers have declined to 
tempt the dangers of the deep, has resulted in the accuml- 
lation of two or three boat-loads of passengers, and 

a temporary lull has encouraged them to rush on board, 
and fill decks and cabins to overflowing. As they leave 


shelter, they find that, if they have no longer the dignity of 


danger, the discomfort is pretty nearly at its maximum. On su 
occasions the deck is paved with human bodies, writhing in every 
attitude significant of hopeless suffering. The lee bulwarks present 
a row of yellow faces gazing into the tossing waters; behind 1s 
crowd of more wretched competitors for vacant places; aroull 
them are grovelling forms which have long ceased to preserve 
faintest regard for appearances; and below there are gloomy 
regions, whose secrets none can bear to reveal who have had 
misery to undergo them, The contrast between the jaunty 0 
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of pleasure-seekers who carelessly entered that place of torment 
and the haggard wretches in whom hope seems to be extinct and 

firm ground is as the dream of a remote past, would be heart- 

rending were it not that some cruel freak of fortune has 

cast over the whole subject a conventional air of ridicule; 

for it is the last and most vexatious drop in the cup of 
bitterness presented in those dread hours to the sufferer’s lips that 

he knows that he is food for the mockers, and that some insolent 

yachtsman or other fiend in human shape is probably gloating over 
his misery, and, it may be, heartlessly indulging himself with a 

. Why it is that genuine agony should be considered as a 
joke simply because it is transitory, or that a man should arro- 
te to himself a certain sense of moral superiority because his 

stomach is less a those of his neighbours, is a difficult 

and delicate question. e can only express our conviction that 

many persons are sea-sick who deserve our serious commiseration, 

and that their sufferings, if generally temporary, are severe. 

To this we have only to add that the scene of horror which we have 
feebly attempted to depict occurs very frequently throughout the 

, and is an ordinary incident of the passage between the two chief 
towns of the world. London and Paris are divided, as we are told in 
frequent advertisements, bya distance of ten anda-half hours. It 
would be more accurate to say that the distance is eight hours, plus 
an interval which, if expressed in terms of the misery endured 
instead of the vulgar computation by timepieces, may be reckoned 
to fill an appreciable part of one’s life. The memory of many 

nt Continental trips has faded from our minds; there are 

iss mountains, and French cities, and Italian picture-galleries 
which have grown faint in the distance; but we can never forget 
the agony of certain moments when we were glad that no escape 
could be purchased by renouncing our religion or betraying the 
interests of our country. This unexaggerated statement will 
sufficiently justify a demand for the abolition of the Channel ; it is 
a nuisance which is in urgent need of abatement; it is intolerable 
that such a distressing interruption should be permitted to occur on 
one of the most frequented lines of travel in Europe, and between two 
nations which are ready enough to boast of their engineering and 
nautical skill. Moreover the remedy seems to be as simple as it 
is desirable. We need not inquire into the feasiblity of making a 
tunnel, or rather of making it at such an expense as could be 
reasonably encountered for the purpose. But it is obvious that 
this Channel which bullies us so incessantly that, according to 
Captain Tyler, it has only go fine days in the year, as compared 
with 29 “stormy” and 102 “characterized by good round seas 
and breezes,” is after all a very contemptible bully. The “good 
round seas” are suflicient to toss about the little cockleshells in 
which we please to cross the Channel, and of course to give to 
them that peculiar short and pitching movement which is best 
calculated to disturb the equilibrium of the human inside. If 
we made voyages in a washing-tub we might be sea-sick on the 
Serpentine; but it would not require any very surprising specimen of 
naval architecture to rule the deep very effectually in this part of 
the world. If the Channel divided two American States instead 
of two great nations, we have little doubt that means would long 
ago have been provided for grappling with the difficulty. It 
appears, indeed, that so far as we are concerned there is no reason 
why an improved state of things should not be put in operation 
to-morrow. The breakwater at Dover is capable of sheltering 
vessels deep enough and long enough for all practical purposes. 
If corresponding accommodation were provided on the French side, 
aothing would be wanting. And we are glad to hear from Mr. 
Lefevre that some kind of project is vibrating in a more or less 
tangible condition between two or three different Commissions 
and departments of the French Government. Whether the 
necessary harbours are to be provided at Calais or Boulogne, or at 
some intermediate point, is a matter with which we have little 
concern, and with which the French authorities are perfectly 
competent to deal. We only hope that the matter will be kept 
before them, and that before long they will be prepared to permit 
some of the capitalists who, as Mr. Lefevre tells us, are ready to 

‘ all manner of schemes, to provide satisfactory means of 

g. 

The only difficulty, indeed, which Sir W. Gallwey noticed was 
one which we should scarcely have remarked if he had not gone 
out of his way to refute it. He entered into an argument to prove 
that each nation should be at liberty to express its opinions con- 
eerming the deficiencies of its neighbour’s ports without fear of 
Giving offence, Certainly we cannot imagine that the most sus- 
ceptible Frenchman can be annoyed at our pointing out that there 
isan awhward sandbar in front of Calais harbour, The French 
did not make it, and are not responsible for it; and we should no 
more offend them by asserting a geographical fact than by declar- 
ing our opinion as to the correct latitude of Paris. Indeed, we 
See no particular harm in venturing upon a bolder statement. We 

ve the courage to avow that ships of 400 feet long and 

equate draught of water cannot get into Calais or Boulogne 
bours, and, if the patriotic sentiments of our neighbours are 
at all wounded by the remark, we will promise to allow them to 
eetlish any facts which they can discover as to the peculiarities 

English harbours and even of English custom-houses. If, by 
Peening their experiences on this side of the water as loudly 
and vigorously as they can, they will help us to obtain any im- 
Provement, we shall only be too grateful for their assistance. By 

means let them even compare London with Paris, and, if they 
Please, speak disrespectfully of the Thames, and declare that fogs 
e occasionally to be encountered upon its banks, Meanwhile 


we admit that there is some force in the main consideration upon 
which Sir W. Gallwey relies. England, he tells us, is still to the 
Frenchman a land of a hundred religions and only one sauce, and 
that melted butter. How many of our religions may have some such 
unctuous ingredient does not appear; but at any rate we admit that a 
Frenchman has not so many motives for coming to England as an 
Englishman has for taking the main route to the Continent. The 
fact is asuflicient reason for our endeavouring to diminish the horrors 
which our neighbours have to encounter in paying us a visit, and 
a sufficient justification to us for crying out rather louder than 
they may be inclined to do. If the Channel is to continue to be 
a scene of undiluted misery, we, who are condemned to be com- 
paratively insular, suffer more than those whom it merely divides 
from an eccentric and rather disagreeable island. It is the 
prisoner, and not the outside world, who has most interest in 
throwing open the doors by which he is confined ; and we hope that 
‘we may in one way or other raise so audible a cry of distress that the 
French Government may permit us without much more delay to 
provide more effectual means for a peaceful invasion. Some of us 
may perhaps live to see the time when a railway carriage may 
receive us at Charing Cross and land us without change at the 
Paris station of the Northern Railway of France; but within a 
much more limited period we may hope to see the time when a 
dyspeptic gentleman or a delicate lady may cross from one side to 
the wt without looking forward for days to a sense of wretched- 
ness, and having their holiday poisoned by the prospect of its repe- 
tition on their return, 


SUPERVISION OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 


A MEETING, more important than it would have been if held 
publicly, took place a week or two ago at Mr. Mitford’s house 
in Cavendish Square, in relation to the existing controversy on the 
Contagious Diseases Acts. The proceedings are not fully reported, 
nor is it desirable that they should be; but the fact of the meet- 
ing, and the character of those who took part in it and supported 
it, are of the highest influence. It may be summarily stated that 
the medical profession, as represented by its highest authorities, is 
at one on the question. Sir William Jenner and Sir Thomas 
Watson, Dr. Quain and Dr. Chambers, Mr. Caesar Hawkins, and 
Mr. Paget and Mr. Skey, the Presidents and ex-Presidents of the 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, may well be considered to 
have settled at least the medical side of the question when they 
take one view and Dr. Chapman takes another. Mr. Percy 
‘Wyndham, in the course of the discussion, characterized only too 
mildly with the tepid epithet of “heedless” the statement that 
the leading medical men are opposed to these Acts. We should 
say that such a statement, when not dishonest, is at least ignorant. 
The value of this meeting is, however, that it clears the ground. 
At the present moment it is not to be concealed that the advocates 
of the Acts now in force have enough to do to hold their own. An 
opposition to them, unscrupulous, reckless, and, we trust, in most 
cases ignorant, has been set to work. Timid people and soft- 
minded people have been terrorized, a cry has been raised, sham 
religious sentiment and false morality have been invoked, 
spurious modesty has been appealed to, and sentiment and sensa- 
tion are now in full swing. Parliament men have their seats 
threatened because the State by its flagitious legislation is com- 
pelling prostitutes to look to their health and the health of the 
community, and we are denounced as blasphemous and irre- 
ligious because we dare to attempt to limit the ravages of 
a disease which it is assumed that the God of all mercy has 

urposely intended should be kept rampant as a deterrent 
con incontinence. Such being the actual state of the con- 
troversy—a sad and humiliating one when every night women 
and feminine-minded religious professors petition Parliament on 
a subject about which they can, it isto be charitably hoped, 
know nothing whatever—the medical profession, in the persons of 
its highest practitioners, is doing good service when, as the 
Cavendish Square meeting showed, a give the signal to take 
in sail while such a popular white squallis blowing. The Com- 
mittee has come to the conclusion that it is not desirable to 
recommend any further extension of the Acts to the civil popula- 
tion until the — mind has been disabused of its prejudice on 
the subject, the result of misapprehension and ignorance. To 
correct that misapprehension and to dispel that ignorance is quite 
enough work for the present; and to hold our own and to main- 
tain the present Acts, in the face of the storm of female shrieking 
which demands their repeal, will be a sufficient immediate success. 
Those who are convinced of the 5 of the recent legislation 
can trust that such legislation will be tested by its fruits. 

Nor is it to be concealed that the cause which we advocate has 
perhaps been to some little extent damaged by indiscreet advocates. 
A moderate and temperate article in the recognised medical organ, 
the British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, for January— 
and we should like to mention this paper with especial com- 
mendation—comments, not without regret, on the indiscreet and 
voluble language as to the extent and dangers of infection 
adopted by an advocate of the Actsin the Westminster Review 
for July 1869. Never was there a subject which required 
a more delicate touch or a finer discrimination, not only in the 
dicenda and tacenda, but in the mollia tempora of speaking. The 
Westminster Reviewer meant well, but his zeal was certainly not 
tempered with discretion. Medical authorities assure us that this 
unlucky paper went beyond the extreme verge of what at any 
rate has been proved and accepted by medical science, in 
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exaggerating the possible consequences of transmitted disease. 
Sensational writing, in whatever direction, never answers; and 
on this subject non-professional writers are especially liable 
to be misled by their feelings, And this applies nearly as 
much to some of the advocates as to all of the opponents of sani- 
tary supervision of syphilis. The Association for the extension of 
the Acts consists, we believe, largely of non-professional members, 
of public men, clergymen, and others, who, from the highest 
motives, have been content to brave public opinion, or at least to 
face a considerable amount of obloquy and misrepresentation. Such 
persons are especially liable to be misled by overstatements and 
misstatements, just as the opponents of the Acts are liable to be mis- 
led by crass ignorance ; the one side from knowing something, but 
not quite enough, of the medical argument, the other side from 
knowing nothing about it at all. Here, as in other matters, a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing, and public opinion must 
even yet be fed with milk before it is subjected to the regimen 
of such very strong meat, on the dangers of the situation, 
as the Westminster Review forced down its throat. It is time 
enough to talk about extending the present Acts to the 
civil population when we have proved their efficiency in the 
garrison stations and great naval towns. We make no com- 
plaint of the arguments which have been used—-which we have 
used ourselves, and which we are quite ready to use again— 
now that the question has been traversed on its general, moral 
and religious, and social bearings. But we may regret that it 
has, while in a tentative and unripe state, been forced into 
undue prominence. We are quite ready to meet the opponents 
of the Acts on every issue. We deny that the unchecked 
spread of contagion is, in fact, a deterrent from incontinence, 
and we equally insist that even if there be a risk that inter- 
ference with contagious disease should increase the dangers to 
male chastity, we should not be asked on that account to relax 
any efforts to lessen the fixed quantity of human suffering. 
Again, we argue, and intend to argue as often as we are forced 
into the subject, that the civil liberty of prostitutes, like that of 
any other perscns who ply any other especially and exceptionally 
hazardous and dangerous trade, must be circumscribed in the 
interests of public safety. We do not commit ourselves to the 
larger proposition that in every case of contagious disease the 
State is bound to suspend the safeguards and limitations of personal 
liberty. We do not even say that as regards this particular disease 
authority must step in and prevent, or try to prevent, in every 
case, the extension of contagion. We only insist that there are cer- 
tain and ascertainable limits within which supervision may be ex- 
ercised, and ought to be exercised, and that even beyond these limits 
we may look forward some day, and under some other conditions, 
to the extension of interference. In other words, as regards the 

olitical question, we maintain that astate of things has arisen 
in which the State is bound in the interests of public safety to 
attempt something—we do not say how much—in protecting 
public interests, even at the expense of private rights to do personal 
wrongs. 

As regards the social question, relying on statistics and medical 
testimony, we say that, as a matter of fact, progress has been 
made, and the Acts in operation have done good. At Plymouth 
and Devonport and Windsor this is proved. Not only has 
disease been less severe, but there has been less of it. At 
Plymouth, for example, the ratio of cases has been reduced from 
12g per 1,000 men in 1864, before the Acts, to 49 per 1,000 in 
1867, under the Acts, even before they had been improved by the 
amendments and modifications of 1869. And though, with the 
very cautious writer in the Medico-Chirurgical Ieview, from 
whom we borrow this piece of statistics, we might perhaps 
hesitate—which we are scarcely iy Se to do—to say that the 
present results are decisive, we at least insist strongly that the 
results are not only highly encouraging, but that they are such 
as imperatively require the maintenance in their integrity of 
the present Acts. ‘his is enough. Sufficient for the day is its 
good as well as its evil. The Cavendish Square meeting, though 
convened, as we understand, in the interests of the Association 
for extension, was well advised at present to confine itself to 
the defensive. ‘The day will come for further aggression, but 
it has not yet come. The subject has not yet been tested in 
all its remoter and more difficult aspects. hat has been done 
is this; that among soldiers and sailors the intensity of the dis- 
ease has been abated, and even the number of femmes publiques 
reduced, while the decency and health of those who remain 
have been improved. These are simple facts, incontestable 
facts. With these results we may at present remain contented. 
The existing Acts are upon a trial which they have hitherto 
stood well, and the more they are tested the better they will 
stand the test of experience. Already they have been improved 
and modified, corrected and revised by working. We are tinding 
out how to work supervision. The districts subjected to super- 
vision have been, we find, enlarged. Experiment and amendment 
are doing their work; but experiment and amendment are a 
matter of time. We may look forward, and that at no very great 
distance, to include in the area of compulsory supervision all the 
militery and naval stations in the kingdom. Public opinion has 
been so materially influenced by the progress of the question 
during the last five or six years that it would be contrary to all 
experience that it should not advance in its present direction. 
The Association for the extension of the Acts has done wisely in 
confining its immediate exertions to their maintenance. 

We cannot quit the subject without asking attention to the 


Report of this Association, which has just been Publisheg 
(Bailliére), By way of summary of the answers to the Objection, 
urged by the Ladies’ Association and the petitioners to Parliame 
the Report is a complete manual; but its especial value ae 
the detailed refutation of the alleged cases of cruelty and ven 
ful accusation of modest women which have been paraded ty 
popular writers and talkers. One of the worst of these 
which, upon investigation, was found not to have a won af 
truth in it, was floated under the respectable authority of y, 
Francis Newman. The Report contains proofs that ‘the jm 
has succeeded in these particulars; viz. in the diminution of gy 
severity of the disease in those towns where it is in operation, jy 
the diminution of the numbers of abandoned women and thei 
improved character as well as health, in the diminution of pubj 
solicitation in the streets, and in the actual reclamation of th, 
fallen, The Report further refutes the misstatements about th 
interference of the police, by showing that a magistrate’s order jy 
necessary to compel submission to supervision, and it points out thy 
any woman who objects to sanitary regulation has a very easy remedy 
in her hands by leaving the place in which she plies her trade, Ty 
allegation that the Act is introducing the French system i 
licensing houses and women of ill-fame is met by showing thy 
in England there is no license and no certificate of health. With 
some mx and almost an approach to humour, the Report drily 
remarks “ that it is somewhat inconsistent to argue against re. 
strictive measures on the ground that vice is thereby rendep] 
‘easy and safe’; and to argue at the same time that wherever such 
measures have been adopted, disease has been increased rather thy 
diminished.” And the Association challenges the opposing ladies 
with this irresistible argument. The opponents say that they 
denounce the Act in the interests of their sons; but they should 
remember that they have daughters as well as sons—daughtes 
who at any time may be the innocent victims of an _ unsuspected 
contagion. And summarily, and with a pardonable bitterness, they 
say plainly, that if syphilis is a salutary deterrent influence w 
ought, as moralists, rather to foster than prevent it. It may be jus 
worth while to put on record the alternative proposal of D: 
Drysdale, which he has openly broached, and which consists ia 
early marriages and in extending into England that “ facility of 
divorce which has worked admirably in Indiana.” We do not 
happen to know much about the morality of Indiana, but we 
do remember that it was in that State that the divorce wa 
granted of which the result was the homicide of Mrs. McFarland’ 
paramour—or second husband—by her lawful husband. 


THE POLICE. 


WE have purposely abstained hitherto from swelling th 
clamour of complaint by which the Metropolitan Police has 
for some time been assailed. Our reticence is due to a sense of 
justice, and a recognition of the difficulties by which the foree is 
necessarily beset. ‘lhe organization and management of any police 
are always diflicult matters, and in London these difficulties aw 
increased by special circumstances. The beats, itis said, are nume 
rous, long, and laborious. Their area yearly increases. The space 
traversed is disproportioned to the number of the constables who 
occupy it. ‘The multiplication of new callings, it is urged, makes 
it less easy every year to secure the services of the best men 
Then the absence of a pension removes the greatest inducement 
to possible recruits. All these circumstances tend to mitigate the 
harshness of a criticism which would otherwise be as severe ast 
would be general. On the other hand, silence and long suffermg 
cease to be excusable when the inefliciency of the fore 8 
due to its own administration, and might be prevented by the 
vigilance and wisdom of those who govern it. And that the a 
sence of these qualities is accountable for its present deticiences 
is the opinion of very many who have no political prejudice agaist 
a police, and no personal dislike to Colonel Henderson. 

It cannot be said that this opinion is hasty or without plausille 
grounds to support it. The admissions of the Home Secretarya 
suflicient to rebut the supposition of calumny or exaggeration. 
his reply to Lord E. Cecil he confessed, with a candour which 
would have been amusing were it not vexatious, that fourte® 
burglaries have been committed at the West End of London be 
tween the 1st of November and the 1st of May. He did mt 
state, what is known to every one in London, that the result af 
these burglaries was the secure and unobstructed pillage of jewels 
of unprecedented value. We believe that never in the crm 
annals of the metropolis were there so many robberies so succes 
and so rich in booty. The opportunity chosen was generally the 
afternoon or evening. The time taken was rarely above ten minutes 
ora quarter of an hour. It was generally either when the owners 
the property were driving out, or dining at home, that the property 
was stolen. The family would be out, the servants down stall 
or the family would be dining and the servants waiting, when the 
dexterous and instructed thief would make his way at once to the 
coveted plunder, and be off with his booty before the alarm 00 
be given. It must be admitted that the thieves were bold, agile 
and adroit. But thieves are supposed to possess boldness am 
agility, and the police are also supposed to be able to cope Th 
them. The first case of inefficiency might be pardoned. +2 
ingenuity of a new craftsman endowed with unusual ingen 
might well baffle the resources of the most experienced consta®” 
But one failure should have sufficed to prevent others. 4% 
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4 de corps should have inspired corresponding vigilance and 
ety. The next burglar aad have been captured in the 
get. Nothing of the kind happened. Fourteen burglaries were 
efected with a success that may almost be called triumphant. 
Their completeness is only brought into stronger relief by the 
nervous efforts of Mr. Bruce to disparage it. There seems to 
be no quality so generally wanting as a sense of humour, and 
no place where this want is so conspicuous as the House of 
Commons. On no other theory is it possible to explain, or 
even understand, the language of the Home Secretary. When 
every owner of property is quaking for the safety of his plate 
or his wife’s jewels, imagine the high official charged with the 
supervision ot the olice complacently imparting the following 
information to the House of Commons :—“ Of these fourteen bur- 
glaries, four were committed in St. George’s, Hanover Square, and 
one person was apprehended, but sufficient evidence could not be 

ured to insure his conviction. . . . In Kensington there 
were eight burglaries, and one person was apprehended, who is 
now on his trial. In Marylebone there was one burglary com- 
mitted, and one person was apprehended and convicted ; and in 
Paddington, where one burglary was committed, one person was 
also apprehended and convicted.” This Mr. Bruce evidently con- 
siders to be reassuring. He seems to think that one capture for 
four burglaries is a handsome allowance. Now, as most of the 
recent robberies were probably effected by at least two men, 
and not all by the same two men, we draw the satisfactory 
inference that for every burglar captured there are six or 
seven other burglars still at ‘large. The public will doubt- 
less feel the proper amount of gratitude at so satisfactory a 
state of things. It is true that two other men were reasonably 
suspected of participation in one of the worst burglaries, and 
were apprehended ; but, as no one could identify them, they 
were discharged. And it is also true that twelve other persons 
have been taken up and committed to prison on the charge of 
loitering for a felonious purpose. As these men were evidently 
of avery different calibre from the bold and clever rascals who 
effected the robberies of Mrs. Holland’s, of Lady Napier’s, and Lady 
Margaret Beaumont’s jewels, one is at a loss to conjecture the cause 
of the self-complacency with which Mr. Bruce communicated this 
very mild piece of intelligence to the House. Nor is it easy to 
overrate the good-natured politeness which prevented the House 
of Commons from laughing in his face. The self-restraint of the 
House and the communicativeness of the Home Secretary can, as 
we have said, be attributed only to a very defective sense of 
humour. Yet it must be conceded that the House of Commons 
has often laughed egregiously at jokes much tamer than that 
with which Mr. Bruce now regaled it. There is a grim 
humour in telling the Legislature that after a rapid series of 
successful burglaries 8,coo constables have detected three of 
the burglars and obtained the committal of twelve others whom 
they did not detect. ‘The House probably thought this no 
laughing matter ; and it is easy to imagine subjects which would 
be more likely to tickle the muscles of metropolitan ratepayers. 
But Mr. Bruce can hardly have persuaded himself into the belief 
that the matter can end where he left it. 

It would be only a useless sacrifice of truth to politeness did 
we attempt to conceal the fact that the Metropolitan Police is 
not por. There is a very general impression that it is not 
nearly as useful and efficient as its numbers and its cost justify 
the public in thinking that it ought to be. We have already 
stated some of the causes of its inefficiency. Others are 
imagined or fabricated by many persons. One popular topic of 
invective is the military training and military discipline of the 
police. It is said that ns time is lost in perverting 
4 very mediocre constabulary into very bad soldiers. It is a 
matter of regret that such a charge should be made, and also that 
there should be some—however slight—grounds for making it. 

there is one sentiment of the English people which it is possible 
to inflame into madness, it is their ‘horror of a gendarmerie. Any 
one with tolerable fluency and a loud utterance might fill 
Piccadilly with an angry mob by declaiming against military 
domination, It is therefore only fair that such imputations 
should be foreborne until the imputed grievance threatens to 

me intolerable. Some military discipline is absolutely indis- 
pensable forthe Metropolitan Police. Unforturately the reverence 
for law and authority is not sufficient to prevent large and 
tumultuous mobs from gathering in the public streets. T’o send 
the regular troops against them in the first instance would be the 
height of imprudence. It would scarcely be less imprudent to 
send against them a constabulary which, in the excitement of 
conflict, would degenerate into a mob. The only alternative to 
employing soldiers is to employ a police which possesses some 
soldierly qualities. To ensure these qualities it is neces- 
sary that the police should be drilled in certain simple 
manceuvres and taught to keep together. This drill, how- 
ever, need not engross the time and attention of the force, 
Whom it is likely to irritate and annoy. Neither need it be imposed 
on all the men." Certain divisions or companies might especially 
constitute the Old Guard of the police, and take the prominent 
Part in collisions with the mob. Around these, as a nucleus, the 
others might be formed by a less precise and less exacting dis- 
Cipline, But the main training of the police should be in their 
oWn special and permanent duties, those of detecting and prevent- 
be crime. These duties are the very reason of their existence, 

unless they do these they might just as well not exist at all. 

they cannot be said to do these duties while robberies like 


— of the police who, when they warned Baron Rothschild 
of his danger, never warned his neighbours? The Chief Commis- 
sioner must have known the danger. What were his instructions 
tohis men? Ifthe men acted on them, Colonel Henderson has 
yet to learn his primary duties. Again, it should be remembered 
that the present Chief has an amount of divisional assistance 
which was refused to Sir R. Mayne. As yet the public has de- 
rived but little benefit from it. We have more men and more 
assistants, yet not more efficiency. This isa bad account to lay 
before the House of Commons, and it will not be made more 
palatable by Mr. Bruce’s eulogies on Colonel Henderson, or by 
Colonel Henderson’s most successful devotion to parade and drill. 


THE OXFORD OUTRAGE. ' 


T is with a somewhat sardonic smile that we contrast the 
heading of this article with that of another which appears in 
our present number. The “ Last Oxford Resolutions” and the 
last “ Oxford Outrage.”” We must say that the University autho- 
rities are wasting their time and beginning at the wrong end. 
Before they settle or unsettle the fluctuating schemes of Education, 
revise, change, and counterchange Schools and Examinations and 
Examiners, it is of superior and primary importance to look 
to the raw material for which they are spending all this 
tumultuous energy in devising new models and patterns. Oxford 
undergraduates, if they are to be judged by what used 
to be their most exclusive and pretentious section, the 
refined and highly-cultured jeunesse dorée of Christ Church, 
are about as fit for academic studies, and the more human 
letters which the old grammar quotation used to tell us soften 
manners and prevent men from being brutal, as Californians 
and backwoodsmen. With a supercilious contempt “ Oxford men” 
sneer over the vulgar beer-drinkings and sham duels of the 
German biirschen. ‘lhey thank God that they are not as the row- 
dies of Yale and Harvard, and with very supercilious satisfaction 
they contrast their sweetness and strength with the shabby 
decencies of Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s. Peckwater and the 
Quartier Latin—the Bachelors’ Ball at Commemoration and the 
guinguettes and grisettes of Paris; this is the contrast in which 
Oxford delights, this is Young Oxford’s estimate of itself. The 
fact is that Young Oxford, like a good many other spoiled children, 
will hardly bear a very close investigation. It is difficult to say 
whether the tone of undergraduate life has or has not been relaxed 
within our own experience. Of course quinquagenarians will 
say that in their time the undergraduates did not commit such 
outrages as those which at the present moment are making every 
Oxford man’s cheek crimson with shame and indignation. But 
even thirty years ago the sun had its spots. High Street, to be 
sure, did not present in those old days those specimens of slangy 
ruffianism which now make senescent Masters of Arts stare and gasp. 
But the drinking habits of a past age were not then quite worn out ; 
indeed we are not aware that even yet they are extinct; and the 
nights of the spring and summer time used to be made hideous 
with the rude revelry of a certain section of student life. 
The orgies of Commemoration and the turbulence of the Upper 
Gallery have always been in full swing. Occasionally an obnoxious 
College Dean was screwed up, and the Dons’ doors were painted 
scarlet, in the days of the youth of those who are now becoming 
fogies. An old tradition survived that in Christ Church, always the 
head-quarters of rowdyism, Radcliffe’s statue of Mercury, in the 
Great Quadrangle, was subjected to the mutilation which Alci- 
biades inflicted on the Herma, and which the images of Theodosius 
suffered at the hands of the populace of Antioch. But the license 
and riot of those days stopped short of the burglary and arson of 
these. We shall perhaps be deemed cynical or old-fashioned if we 
were to hint that the gospel of muscularity has had something 
to do with the falling-off, if not in undergraduate character, at 
least in undergraduate manners. At any rate we may sately 
say that the apostles of athleticism, like other apostles, 
have found their teaching too soon corrupted and debased. 
It may well be that the severer studies, and the well-regu- 
lated mind and disciplined temper which accompanies intel- 
lectual pursuits, have suffered under the excessive cultivation of 
boat-racing, London billiard-matches, jumping over high sticks, 
and racing in semi-nudity across Bullingdon flats. But more than 
this may have come of it. The corporeal discipline of a prize- 
fighter is apt to produce the mental habits of a corresponding 
coarseness and mere sordid virility. A barbarous and halt-savage 
physical life must produce its moral results. And this is what, 
some people think, has come of Oxford athletics, or, if not of 
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Oxford athletics, we should be glad to be informed of the latent 
cause of the present outbreak of lawless savagery and Vandalism. 

It is no excuse at all to say that what happened last week in 
Peckwater is only a repetition, if unfortunately an exaggeration, 
of the old license of full-blooded University life. As a matter of 
fact it is not so. Even that disgraceful episode of Oxford bru- 
tality in which two or three undergraduates in the Long Vacation 
were some years ago concerned in a disgraceful practical joke 
played off on a statue in a French town was not a destruc- 
tion of works of high art. The funny mischief which has 
played so many tricks with the hero of Leicester Square only 
provokes a laugh. The riot at Christ Church last year remained 
unpunished, and has now borne its fruits, There has never been 
anything like this at Oxford before. The Saturnalia of Comme- 
moration, even though they may rest on the remembrances of the 
Terre filius, ought long since to have been repressed, as they have 


‘been feebly censured, by the resident Governors of the University ; 


but there is some attempt at wit in this obstreperous affront which 
Oxford permits its young men once a year to offer to its most 
distinguished guests. Such acts are disgraceful, but they stop 
short of criminality. The destruction of the Portland Vase was the 
act of a madman; Queen Anne’s statue at St. Paul’s was once 
defaced and broken, but it was by a lunatic; the sensuous group 
lately erected at the Paris Opera House was spoiled by an out- 
raged sense of decency; works of — art were destroyed 
in the sixteenth century by an ugly religious fanaticism. No 
extenuation of any sort can be pleaded for the nocturnal 
and sneaking destruction of the Oxford statues and busts—ex- 
cept, we suppose, the worse than no excuse of blind drunkenness 
on the part of the rioters. What exaggerates the offence is that 
the destruction was wreaked on the memorial of one, a 
famous Dean, who ought to have been exceptionally dear 
to Christ Church, and on an antique statue which had, or 
rather ought to have had, special claims on the reverence of what 
once was, but has long ceased to be, the favourite home of 
the Classic Muses. Of course Censors and Tutors and the Chap- 
ter are very vigorous now that it is too late; but public opinion, 
we fear, will exact a heavy reckoning from those who have, it is 
too generally felt, suffered the reins of discipline to be relaxed. 
We admit that when all our London museums and public gardens 
and national monuments are so remarkably free from mutilation 
or defilement it was almost inconceivable, especially to the mind 
of Tutors and Heads, that such an outrage could be committed, 
and of all places in the world at Oxford. If pictures and 
vases are safe with London costermongers, who would sus- 
pect their wanton destruction by the educated undergraduates 
of Christ Church? Still the growing license of undergraduates 
ought to have been checked long ago. Nor will it, we think, 
be urged that after all the undergraduate is only an ex- 
aggerated schoolboy. He is not. The internal discipline of an 
English University is based on the assumption that under- 
graduates are men availing themselves of the highest educa- 
tion which the civilized world can produce, and trusted, and 
above all trusting themselves, with the responsibilities and conse- 
quent duties which arise from self-control. If the Christ Church 
undergraduates are to be thought schoolboys, it is high time to 
think of recalling the external discipline which Milton is said to 
have suffered from, and which, unfortunately perhaps, became 
extinct as regards its place in education in Dr. Keate, but which it 
has been found necessary to revive for the benefit of London 
garotters, 

A word with the undergraduates themselves. It seems to be 
settled by the influence of the old esprit de corps that the perpe- 
trators of this outrage will not be delated to the authorities by those 
who are privy to them. Under most circumstances of a practical 
joke this sentiment is fair enough. We should never quarrel with 
an Eton boy if, under whatever penalty, he refused to “ split on” 
his friend who he well knew broke the Head-Master’s windows 
or got beery at Surley Hall. But a “lark” is one thing and a 
felony is another. An insult, however culpable, to a Don is as 
nothing to burglary and the destruction of valuable property 
which are the heirlooms, not only of the House of Christ Church, 
but of art itself, We shall not exactly pronounce that it is the 
duty of the innocent members of the College to come forward 
and denounce the guilty, because the stress of sentiment, not an 
ungenerous sentiment, has long set in the other direction. But 
we must remind the undergraduates generally that this event has 
stretched this chivalrous sentiment till it has cracked. The 
etiquette of the sixth form is out of place as regards a great crime 
of this sort. Henceforth we shall hold all who are cognizant of 
such an offence, bystanders as well as perpetrators, to be equally 
guilty. The repetition of such an outrage is, however, impossible. 

ublic indignation will prevent it; and there remains only this 
tardy consolation arising from an incident so deplorable, that it 
must compel a vigorous and serious attempt to reform much of 
undergraduate manners—which means the morals of Oxford. 


MR. HOME AND DRAMATIC RECITATION. 


VHE love for theatrical entertainments is felt by many persons 
who do not frequent theatres. Even the strait sect which 
worships at the Tabernacle delights to hear a lecture accompanied 
by transparencies from Mr. Spurgeon. The believers in spiritualism 
are numerous, and we may suppose that they all admire Mr. 
Home, so that a recitation by him at the Hanover Square Rooms 


would be likely to be well attended. It is perhaps surprising to 
Mr. Home entertaining a large company without assistange 
the unseen world, and we are tempted to inquire whethe 
spirits have given up business, or whether they have oyj dis, 
solved their partnership with Mr. Home. It is evident that if this 
gentleman descends from his prophetic elevation and tales 
recitation as an ordinary business, he will encounter form; 
competition, Putting out of view for the moment the spiritug] 
privileges we may have enjoyed, we should be dispose to 
describe Mr. Home’s recitation as tedious. But we remember that 
this is the possessor of what he has himself called “a gt 
gift.” Peculiar manifestations have occurred to him from chile 
hood. Spirits have talked to him and he has 
to spirits, and the language of these conversations has 
been exceedingly beautiful and elevated. He has 
bodily displaced in violation of the ordinary rules of 
vity. He has by means of spiritualism convinced unbelieyey 
of the immortality of the soul. It is a pity that, as Mr, Hom 
has himself stated, he has no control over the spirits which attend 
upon him. When he advertises that he is prepared to a 
with literary and other institutions, it would be a good thing t 
be able to add that unbelievers who might engage stalls wou 
be convinced of the immortality of the soul. Lut unfortunatg 
the spirits decline to connect themselves with pecuniary specul. 
tion in any form. So far as we know they have not even answer 
the oft-repeated question, what horse will win the Derby? Wy 
should not expect to derive any particular gratification from hearing 
Mr. Home recite sentimental poetry, but if he could only promig 
to undergo a bodily displacement in violation of the ordinary rly 
of gravity the competition for tickets would be tremendous, 
the absence, however, of any remarkable physical phenomena, wy 
content ourselves with the recollection that we have before wg 
celebrity of the age who has been entertained by the French ani 
Russian Emperors in their palaces, as well as by Her Majesty th 
Queen of England in her Court of Chancery. We observe that 
Mr. Home’s recitations are adapted to what we should sw 
might be the taste of an audience capable of believing Mr. Home 
revelations from the unseen world, His programme does not 
gest the possession by his admirers of any considerable Titeray 
cultivation. Thus he reads a poem called “ Young Grey Head” 
by Caroline Bowles, which belongs to the smallest school of sent. 
mental composition. A mother sends her two children to schoo 
on a wet day, and one of them is drowned by slipping froms 
plank into a swollen brook, while the other barely escapes with 
life, and receives a mental shock which turns its hair grey. We 
do not know what authority there may be for this remarkabk 
physical phenomenon, which we should feel disposed to put ia 
the same category with the bodily displacement of Mr. Home ia 
violation of the laws of gravity, But the incident inevitably 
calls the lines— 

My hair is grey, but not with years, 

Nor grew it white, 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears. 


We happen ourselves to prefer Byron to Caroline Bowles, but 
tastes differ in poetry as in other things. The affecting incident 
of a mother who goes to borrow half a loaf of bread while her 
children are drowning deserves to enjoy not merely literary but 
dramatic popularity. The child who was wholly drowned had 
been tied up so tightly by its mother in a shawl that it could nt 
struggle in the water. Mr. Home gratified his audience by imitat- 
ing the motion of tying a shawl round his own person, but disap- 
pointment was felt at his not undergoing a bodily displacement 
which might have represented achild tumbling intoa brook. The 
poem ends something like this :— 


They were three, who had been four, 
And the chair stood empty by the dvor. 


Mr. Home as he speaks these lines gives an affecting glane 
at his own chair, which is necessarily empty, because Mx. Home 
refers to recite standing. It is doubtless our misfortune not to 
ave read this poem of Caroline Bowles before ; and now that we 
are acquainted with its merits, we would suggest its immediate 
republication in a cheap form as a contribution to the education 
controversy, under the title of What came of going to School. 
Mr. Home has stated, and we believe him, that he cannot com) 1 
spirits to appear; but nevertheless we should have thought 
this recitation offered opportunities for their voluntary appearance 
of which they would have desired to avail themselves. We cl 
hardly conceive a more appropriate moment for a spirit-rappllg 
than that which immediately succeeds the applause excite by 
this recitation. The alphabet, employed by Mr. Home m the 
usual manner, would interpret the following beautiful and eleva 
revelation :—“ My name is Betsy Jane. I was drowned ina 
going to school. I am very happy where lam. We never go to 
school here. We have lollypops every day and new toys as 0 
as we want them.” But it is to be feared that the spirit of Betsy 
Jane is wholly insensible to pecuniary considerations, and Wo 
resolutely decline to make arrangements with literary oF © s 
institutions. Ilaving regard, however, to the number of spit 
that Mr. Home sends out of the world in the course of a recita 
tion, it would be only fair that he should call a few of them 
into it, The programme of his entertainment reads like & pla 
of one of those evening newspapers which delight in such gloomy 
incidents as death by drowning or starvation, or explosion ina mine 
Three adult persons and one child die outright in the course 
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peer and two other children and a whole ship’s crew 
thse wly escape death. The poem of “ Young Grey Head” ends 
5p Mx, Home points to the vacant chair, and we are left under 
he distressing belief that the parents, being poor people, may not 
iaalie to afford to apply hair-dye to the head of their surviving 
pid, But it might be worth Mr. Home’s while to consider 
“hether he would not mitigate the painfully tragic character of 
the story by adding a stanza somewhat as follows :— 

The mother borrowed half-a-crown 

And got some hair-dye from London town 

And that child’s hair it did restore, 

So it looked as nice as it looked before, 


It is possible that in some auspicious moment the spirit of the 
departed Betsy Jane might be persuaded to impart to Mr. Home 
a message for her mother, bidding her not to be unhappy, and to 
yse so and so night and morning to Mary Ann’s hair, and to take 
care to rub it well in, 

When we see a room full of people listening to recitations of 
the poems of Caroline Bowles and kindred writers, we begin to 
understand the causes of that decline of dramatic literature upon 
which Mr. Dion Boucicault has this week discoursed. In an 
anonymous poem called “oN ew Year's Eve,” which was recited by 
Mr, Home, a shivering, starving girl sits down upon the o—— 
of a splendid house, where a sumptuous banquet is being enjoyed, 
purns her entire stock of lucifer-matches by way of keeping up 
her spirits, and then dies of cold and hunger, and receives a 

quper’s burial. The modest author of this poem may be en- 
couraged to incur publicity by our assurance that it deserves to 
pe dramatized by Mr. Boucicault. Indeed it suggests a scene of 
almost unrivalled sensational capability. There would be the lofty 

rtal of an aristocratic mansion. Carriages would arrive drawn 

real horses, and ladies and gentlemen dressed in the newest 
and most costly fashions would descend from them and be received 
by the tallest footmen arrayed in the most resplendent liveries. 
Then, when the guests had all assembled, and the banquet was on 
the point of being served, there would appear the figure of a girl 
clad in scanty and squalid rags, pale, emaciated, and shivering. 
It would seat itself wearily on the snow-clad doorstep, and would 
faintly moan its complaint of cold and hunger as evening dark- 
ened into night. Presently it would rouse itself, and, taking a 
match from its scanty stock-in-trade, would strike it on the door- 
post, and shed a fitful lurid light upon its own wasted face and 
shivering limbs. Again and again would the thickening darkness 
be thus momentarily irradiated, and then the explosion of the 
entire supply of matches would light up the picture of starvation, 
to whicli the door of the house of feasting would be the frame- 
work, Thus a thrilling sensational effect would be produced 
with the smallest possible expenditure of literary labour by the 
dramatist, and thus an answer would be afforded to the question 
why the drama languishes while Mr. Boucicault and his imitators 
prosper. It is perhaps true, as Mr. Boucicault says, that there 
we works exhibited at the Royal Academy which are to paint- 
ing what his writings are to dramatic literature. It would 
be strange if the degradation of one art did not accom- 
pay the abasement of another. So long as people who pass for 
educated are capable either of believing in Mr. Somes spiritualism 
or of kdmiring My, Llome’s recitation, the production of sensational 
dramas aud the composition of sensational leading articles is likely 
to be found profitable. When Mr. Boucicault directs the atten- 
tion of his hearers to the newspapers of the present day, he fur- 
nishes the best possible explanation of the fact that he, the 
speaker, was selecied to acknowledge the toast of “The Drama” 
atarecent festival. For it is not to be denied that Mr. Bouci- 
cault is literary celebrity. The question has been asked, “If it 
takes so many yards of calico of a certain width to cover a screen, 
how many dramas can Mr. Boucicault write in a year?” And we 
camnot auswer it. The theatre affords the best opportunity for 
educating the masses, and Mr. Boucicault is ready to undertake 
the business. That is his own modest conception of the part which 
the age assigns to him. Let the public take its religion from 

» Home, its literature from Mr. Boucicault, and its politics from 
pt a Telegraph, and it will be pretty equally served all 


The transition from Caroline Bowles to Shakspeare is enormous, 
tit seems that there are still a few people who do not think that 
the smallest kind of poetry is necessarily the best. After listening 
at Hanover Square to “ Young Grey Head” and “ New Year's 
Eve,” we may hear in Langham Place Queen Katharine’s appeal 
. eaven against unrighteous judges, and her entreaty that, after 
— she may be laid forth, although unqueened, yet like a queen. 
tis not to be supposed that her meditations on celestial harmony 
could be interesting to those who would delight to listen to the 
*puit-rappings of Mr. Home, and we are quite aware that the 
witows of a Queen of a bygone age do not evoke sympathy 
e those of a washerwoman of to-day. When we read Mr, 

a gum 8 speech at the dinner of the Royal General Theatrical 
oa and learn that John Kemble at Covent Garden used to put 
tee in default of novelty, we may well wonder what 
, neem y 8 successor will have to say thirty years hence as to 
© theatrical expedients of the present time. We know that at 
af iy Lane the manager put up Mr. Boucicault to some purpose 
we ago. ‘The most prudent advice to rising actors would 
an ¥ be to drop Shakspeare, and go in for what Mr. Bouci- 
calls educating the masses. If a clever young actress takes to 

y and the higher class of comedy, it is to be feared that she 


chooses for herself a laborious and unthankful career. In listen- 
ing to Miss Bouverie’s recital of Shakspeare at St. George’s Hall, 
appreciation for her talent is perhaps heightened by sympathy for: 
her devotion to the highest and least profitable branch of dramatic 
art. With encouragement and opportunity she might become an 
actress capable of perpetuating the great traditions of the English 
stage, which some of us would not willingly let die. The 
plays from which Miss Bouverie’s selections are now taken 
are King Henry VIII. and As You Like It. Perhaps even 
a better play for the purpose of competition with Mr. Home’s 
school of recitation would be Aing John. It is true that the 
audience would have to pass an entire afternoon without any 
child being actually killed and only one child being in danger. 

But perhaps the lament of Constance over her boy, “ My widow- 

comfort and my sorrow’s cure,” is more pathetic than any of the 
expressions of motherly love in Mr. Home’s repertory. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


" ly the Academy good this year?” is a question asked a 

thousand times. “ Not quite up to the mark,” is the reply. 
Thence often follows the absurd conclusion that the Exhibition 
is not worth seeing. To any true lover of art no reasoning can 
be more ridiculous. A nation’s art is never at a standstill; it is 
perpetually passing into new phases, pushing onwards to more 
advanced developments; even decadence leads to revival, decay 
and death to new birth. And one chief interest in the Exhibi- 
tion now open is that some of these changes are evidently taking 
place under our very eyes. We have never indeed Inown a time 
when principles have been in more decided conflict, or schools 
more diametrically opposed. And yet there is peace, there is pro- 
egress, toleration without indifference, faith without bigotry. 
Within the Academy the battle of the styles is fought. Somé 
painters contend that the mission of contemporary art is to make 
a faithful transcript of what is contemporary with the times. But 
Fe to this modernism, naturalism, and realism which formed 
the groundwork of the now broken down Pre-Raffaellite move- 
ment, there have latterly risen in reaction classicism on the one 
hand and medisevalism on the other. These two doctrines and 
practices, though different, have this in common, that each alike 
transports imagination from the present to the past, throws nature 
into the shadow of the old world, clothes life in the fashion of 
bygone days—makes, in short, the world of art other than the world_, 
which now is. The painters who in the Exhibition take part in 
this movement, which ever presents phases new and strange, are 
Mr. Watts, Mr. Poynter, Mr. Moore, My. Stanhope, and Mr. 
Donaldson. 

“The Lecture Room,” in which students are ae to learn 
the leading characteristics of historic schools, happens to 
exemplify the three phases of which we have spoken. “ His Grace 
the Duke of Roxburgh,” painted by Sir Francis Grant, with hand 
in breeches pocket, stands up like a man for modernism. “St. 
George,” armour-clad, by Mr. Poynter, is ready to do battle for 
medivalism ; while ‘ Daphne,” without any clothing at all, pre- 
sents herself as a pledge for classic purity. In this conflict 
modernism gets the worst of it. Having in a previous paper 
dealt with Mr. Watts, we will here only add that “Daphne” 
(1,018) seems to have been painted under the joint influence of 
Greeks and Venetians; the figure is statuesque in repose, pictorial 
in colour, Mr. Albert Moore takes rather the decorative side of 
classic art. “ A Garden ” (966), wherein is a lady in classic dra- 
pery gathering flowers, bears some resemblance, especially in the 
distemper-like quality of the pigments, to the mural paintings of 
Pompeii. The colours are studiously peculiar; the key in which 
the harmony has been arranged is high and clear; the effect de- 
pends on a delicate play upon monotones, into the midst of which 
are dashed brilliant, daring notes, which either accentuate the 
harmony or give points of decision by abrupt discord. The chro- 
matic problem thus worked out is subtle, perhaps scientific. The 
light diaphanous draperies, cast into graceful lines and executed 
with cunning hand, have a soft haziness, half Cashmere half cob- 
web, and the flowers in the garden sparkle as the feather 
jewellery hung about Oriental costumes. The picture is so 
anomalous that to admire it implies an acquired taste—a remark 
indeed which holds good with the whole school. The 
scene is laid nowhere, in no time or country; the light throws 
scarcely a shadow, it gives little roundness; the picture 
is so flat that it might be mistaken for a coloured bas- 
relief. The figure indeed—at once awkward and elegant, 
lovely however in the turn of the neck and in the curve formed 
by the arms—is treated almost as if intended for “the flat,” 
and not for the round. And here, in fact, the style shows its 
allegiance to those historic periods when the pictorial arts were 
emerging out of sculpture. The transition is thus easy from Mr. 
Moore to Mr. Poynter, who sends to the Academy the much 
talked of cartoons for the Salviati mosaics, one of which is 
already up in the Central Hall of the Houses of Parliament. And 
the comparison of the two artists is all the more natural inasmuch 
as they at first held a joint commission for these public works at 
Westminster. Their styles,however, were found not to accord well 
together. Mr. Layard discovered that Mr. Moore was too classic 
for a Gothic interior; the First Commissioner approved, however, 
of Mr. Poynter’s cartoons for Fortitude” (997) and “St. George” 
(1,006), as just the style of thing required. It must be confessed 
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that these figures now brought to the Academy do not turn out 
as well as we were given to su pose. “ St. George” looks the 
wooden effigy style of thing, a kind of Gog and Magog sort of 
art. “Fortitude ” seems more of a general favourite ; the attitude 
is commanding, like that of “The Sibyi’s Prophecy,” by Peruzzi, in 
Sienna. The design has been rightly deemed suited to mosaic, 
by its firmness, simplicity, statuesque symmetry, and repose. It 
is to be observed that the touches of the brush are so placed as to 
admit of reproduction by means of mosaic tesserze, which process 
was in course of being carried out when we visited Salviati’s estab- 
lishment on the Grand Canal last autumn. ‘I'his process, the essen- 
tial condition of the art manufacture, tells what allowance should 
be made for any apparent rudeness in Mr. Poynter’s designs. It were 
cruel to suggest comparison between these cartoons for mosaics and 
the Raffaelle cartoons for tapestries. Mosaics, unless executed, as in 
the Vatican manufactory, regardless of expense, admit of compara- 
tively littledelicacy and tinish. That Mr. Poynter can assume a style 
of the utmost subtlety and beauty is proved by the highly wrought 
and all but faultless figure of “ Andromeda” (137). This small 
picture reaches grandeur; the expression of anguish is tragic, the 
colour Titianesque. It will be thus seen that Mr. Poynter can 
mse from medizval to classic themes, a facility which is shared 

y other “ Young Englanders.” We have devoted some space to 
the above-named pictures, because they seem to prefigure the art 
of the future. 

The historic styles to which our modern art is at this moment 
tending are further exemplified in the Great Gallery. The preceding 
remarks find illustration, for example, in “ The Olive-tree; a Pas- 
toral”’ (151), by Mr. Stanhope. Here again the spectator is removed 
from the sphere of actual every-day experience, as in the compo- 
sitions of Poussin and others who treated nature from an imagina- 
tive point of view. The man and the woman in this pastoral seem 
about to make love according to some pre-arranged historic pre- 
eedent; they approach with grand solemnity and stiff dignity, 
taking care that the lines of their persons shall compose according 
to pictorial principles with the trunk and branches of the olive- 
tree which gives them shelter. We are not sure that the English 
public is as yet quite educated up to this ideal realism, this un- 
natural nature which dwells nowhere save in the painter’s fancy. 
But Mr. Stanhope evidently is the man to beget enthusiasm and 
inspire faith; his picture, with extreme disdain for routine and 
conventionality, strikes out boldly an original line of its own, 

rand in unaccustomed concords of colour, lofty in thought, and 
arge in mode of handling. With less ardour, but still with 
allegiance to old academic precepts, Mr. Armitage depicts an 
“Tneident which suggested to Ausop the Fable of Fortune and 
the Sleeping Boy” (171). The painter has done well, especially 
considering the need for beauty in all art, to cast aside the spurious 
story that the supposed author of the Fables was a monster of 
deformity. Specially happy is the “sleeping boy,” a fine study 
of the human form, thrown into an attitude angular, yet sym- 
metric. Beneath majestic trees the eye peeps along a pretty pano- 
rama of Grecian landscape, blue and brilliant. The painting is a 
little dry, the reverse of juicy; indeed this school of academic 
classicism abhors varnish or polished surface. The colour is low in 
tone yet full of daylight, the manner bears signs of French influence. 
For the sake of contrast, and in order to show how opposite are 
the styles countenanced by our Academy—perhaps the most 
catholic and widely representative in the whole world—we may 
here mention “Margaret Mocked” (978), and “ Afternoon in 
Treviso ” (990), by Mr. Donaldson. Here we have a modernized 
medivalism, which, seeking colour, falls into confusion, and 
affecting sentiment, is guilty of absurdity. It is true that Gior- 
gione delighted in the melody of sound and the harmony of 
colour, but no “ Afternoon in Treviso” like this here painted 
could have been tolerated by any one of the romantic yet reason- 
able, sensitive yet strong, painters of Venetia. That it may yet 
be possible for Mr. Donaldson to gain form, firmness, and in- 
dividuality is apparent from an admirable study, “The Head of a 
Cardinal” (200). The danger of one and all of the derivative 
styles of which we have spoken is identical. A man with no style 
is no artist, a man with a borrowed style is a slave. The fault of 
the English school has hitherto been the want of what Reynolds 
properly termed “style.” It is to be hoped that our painters, in 
opening their eyes to the beauty of classic and medizval art, will 
not blind themselves to the truth of nature. Study from the life 
is the only safeguard. 

Never has there been a time when the English Academy has 
shown itself'so un-English ; foreign influence each year asserts itself 
more strongly ; the Academy has laboured for a century, and yet 
there is no school that can be called the London school, while the 
walls of the Exhibition proclaim the existence of the Paris school, 
the Roman school, the Belgian school, even the German school, 
Foreign travel is now so easy that our painters naturally go abroad, 
and so bring back some of the many existing foreign styles. 
And we think this growing habit, though fatal to what has been 
termed our national school, is likely to advance the interests of art 
in a wide cosmopolitan sense. One of our painters, Mr. Hodgson, 
has certainly of late profited by distant travel. Heretofore he has 
never approached the excellence of two works now produced, 
“The Basha’s Black Guards” (923), and “Arab Prisoners ” 
( 023). These Black Guards are delineated with a fidelity to 

elight an ethnologist ; indolence, slyness, craft are printed on 

these inhuman physiognomies; the dark colour of the skin against 

the light wall background makes a striking pictorial contrast. 

“ Arab Prisoners” come no less as a novelty in an English Exhi- 


bition. Here again the heads are strongly pronounced, ang thy 
agony of thirst adds intensity to the expression. Accessories such 
as trees, cactuses, mountains, sea, are thrown in with freshness ani 
freedom. How the artist has gained his manner it were hand, 
conjecture, except on the not improbable presumption that » 
admiring eye has been cast on M. Fromentin, M. Belly, and othy 
Frenchmen, who have also chosen the African shores of the Medi. 
terranean as their sketching-ground. It is evident that Mr. H, 
and Mr. Elmore, when severally working in Algeria, fel] unde 
very different guidance. Mr. Hodgson, in common with the Freng, 
— we have named, has caught the atmosphere and gy, 
ight of lands wherein the Arab dwells. Foreign influences q, 
also more or less obvious in pictures by Messrs. Burgess, Lon, 
Brennan, and Boughton, “ A Scene during the Republican jy 
surrection in Spain, 1869” (230), is scarcely a worthy sequeny 
to “ Bravo Toro.” Mr, Burgess, its author, and Mr. Long, why 
exhibits ‘ Lazarillo and the Blind Beggar” (497), alike cherig, 
Spanish traditions through the intervention of the late Joy 
Phillip. Mr. Brennan, who dates from the Roman Caffé Greg 
the resort of artists of all nations, naturally imports into ty 
Academy foreign products. “ The Acolyte” (947) fulfils th 
painter’s promise. The figures are relieved from the backgroy 
firmly, yet not too forcibly; the colour, of a gamut now unde 
foreign proclivities gaining the ascendency, is pleasing, and th 
general treatment artistic. Mr. Brennan speaks the grammar ¢f 
art correctly, but he has not much to say. Messrs. Boughtm, 
Barclay, and Armstrong are so placed by the hangers as to imp 
consanguinity of genius. “The Age of Gallantry” (1,013), by Ik, 
Boughton, is singular for an excellence not English. And yet th 
incident—a dandy of the old school, in tail coat, wading up tobi 
knee-breeches through a river to pluck water-lilies for ladie~ 
evidently laid in England, and that at a period prior to the ting 
when women began to clamour for their rights. The pictur is 
comic, yet quiet and refined. The foreign element is apparat 
only in a certain daintiness and surface grace, softened down unde 
silvery haze. “ Whittling” (1,016), by Mr. Barclay, which hang 
near at hand, though descending to a plebeian level, becomes rn. 
fined by reason of quiet silvery tones. Poppies” (1,020), by Mh, 
Armstrong, attains to the poetry of ugliness. That an artist should 
gratuitously select the most inartistic of costumes for his ben 
shows that subserviency to tailoring which is the negation of i- 
tellect and nature. The painter is here without excuse, era 
though he should prove that boots, coat, and hat are reduced t 
pictorial agreement. Living in a world of beauty, it is passing 
strange that any one should love ugliness ; in other words, choos 
darkuess rather than light. 


, THE SAPPHO AND CAMBRIA. 


—— English and Americans are not to be deterred from sailing 
yachts and driving coaches by the consideration that steam 
would take them to their destination, if they had one, mor 
rapidly and certainly than wind or horses. The love of the stage- 
coach has lately displayed itself in a revival of the old mode of 
travelling on two or three roads out of London. The love 
yachting may be said to be the only fashion which in both hemi- 
spheres is unchangeable, and as it has survived the application of 
steam to naval purposes it is difficult to conceive any possibility 
which can affect it in the future. There are yearly more aud 
more wealthy people, both in England and America, who om 

yachts ; but the sea is a large place, and its society cannot easly 

e overcrowded. The Americans have attained remarkable succes 
in building yachts, and their superiority over English builders 
may be taken for the present to be decisively established ly 
the victories of the Sappho in her three matches with tle 
Cambria. 

The first of these matches was sailed on Tuesday week. The 
second should have been sailed on Saturday last, but resulted ins 
walk over by the Sappho, as the Cambria objected to the cour 
and declined to start. The third was sailed on ‘Tuesday last. It was 
intended that in two of the matches the vessels should beat 
miles to windward, andrun home. ‘The course in the third ma 
was to be an equilateral triangle of twenty milesa side. The Sappho 
had been engaged in matches in 1868, in which the Cambria aul 
other English yachts had beaten her. But she has since undergone 
alterations which have improved her speed considerably, and % 
she is double the tonnage of the Cambria, and spreads more cal 
vas in the proportion of three to two, her superiority in almot 
all points of sailing is indisputable. In the first of the thre 
matches the Cambria was beaten so completely that it was difficult 
to believe she could be in her true form. The wind, as some of us 
may remember, was easterly on Tuesday week, and accordingly 4 
course of sixty miles to windward from the east end of the Isle of 
Wight would take the competing vessels to a point about thirty 
miles south by west of Beachy Head. This point was to have been 
marked by a steamer which should have been at anchor, but, # 
the competing yachts arrived before the steamer, the Sappho, who 
was considerably ahead, would have had some difficulty ™ 
establishing her victory if the owner of the Cambria had not 
handsomely admitted it: In the second match, which should have 
been sailed on Saturday last, a dispute arose, in which it appeas 
that the Cambria was in the right; but the umpires decid 
against her, and their decision must be accepted as conclusive 
This second match, like the first, was to be sailed sixty miles © 


windward of the starting-point, ‘The wind by Saturday mornllg 
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had changed from east to west-south-west,] and later in the day 
it blew almost directly from the west. A course round the 
Shambles light-ship off Portland would have strictly complied 
with the condition that the course was to be to windward. 
The course ordered by the umpires, which was round the 
breakwater at Cherbourg, deviated from this condition con- 
siderably, even supposing that the wind was at the time 
of starting at west-south-west. Without entering nicely 
into bearings, we may say that Cherbourg lies a little to 
the west of south of the starting-point, which was, as in the 
first match, the eastern end of the Isle of Wight. It thus 
appears that Cherbourg was much more to the south of a true 
windward course than the Shambles light-ship was to the north 
of it. It isalso credible, or it would have been before the hollow 
defeat of the Cambria in the first match, that she might have a 
d chance in beating to windward against the Sappho, while 
she would have no chance at all against her in a reaching course. 
We think, therefore, that argument is in favour of the Cambriain 
this dispute, but it must be allowed that authority is against her. 
The umpires gave an order which she disobeyed, and her . 
nent, having sailed over the course, is entitled to the prize. It 
is evident that the Cambria could not possibly have won over the 
appointed course, and therefore her refusal to start is of small 
importance. The third match, which was by much the most 
interesting of the series, was sailed on Tuesday last. The course 
was an equilateral triangle of twenty miles each way. ‘The first 
twenty miles, starting from the same point as before, were dead to 
windward along the south coast of the Isle of Wight, and the 
Cambria and her crew deserve equal praise for the admirable 
manner in which they performed this part of the day’s work. 
According to an enthusiastic eye-witness who describes the race in 
the Times, the triumph of the Cambria in working to windward was 
complete. It was necessary to keep close along shore in order to 
avoid the lee tide, and here the handiness of the smaller vessel in 
making frequent tacks gave her a signal advantage over her bi 
antagonist. It is easy to understand that upon a racecourse wit 
many short turns, a small compact horse may be superior to a tall 
fer-striding animal who in a straight run would go grandly to the 
front. About eleven o’clock on Tuesday morning, and nearly three 
hours after the start, the Cambria performed a manceuvre which 
filled her partisans with admiration. She and her opponent met 
on opposite tacks under Bonchurch Cliffs. The Cambria came 
out from the shore on the starboard tack, while the Sappho was 
coming in on the port tack. The English yacht sailing across the 
American’s bows, instantly put down her helm, and there lay the 
big Sappho jammed dead to leeward of the little Cambria, 
Fourteen times successively did the English — tack to wind- 
ward of the American between Bonchurch and St. Catherine’s, but 
now came the turn of the American. The mark-boat lay about 
seven and a-half miles off St. Catherine's, and from the last tack 
made under the point the yachts had to stretch off into the 
Channel on a long reach for the steamer to complete the first side 
of the triangle appointed for the course, With a steadier and a 
fresher breeze, length of keel and power of sail began to tell, and 
as the two yachts drew out from the land the Sappho forereached 
and weathered upon the Cambria. Ultimately the American 
rounded the mark-ship 3 m. 408. before the English yacht, so that 
the Cambria did not win even this the first part of the race, in 
which she was particularly qualitied to excel. ‘The writer in the 
Times, whose exuberance we have taken the liberty of retrenching, 
has stood up on this occasion manfully for the losing party. 


Victrix causa diis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 


But we fully believe that the Cambria’s performance was quite as 
meritorious as he represents, and not the less so because, in the 
second and third parts of the race, with a free wind, the Sappho 
walked clean away from her. It is melancholy to relate that the 
English yacht lagged so far behind that the breeze which bore 
the American to the winni -post died away, so that the Cambria 
could net stem the tide, and if a steamer had not picked her up 
there is no saying when she would have reached port. 

It is refreshing to find that seamanship is still a living art. With 
the important a ape that there was no gunnery, the account of 
this match reads like an extract from a naval history describing a 
frigate action in the English Channel during the great French war. 
Shipbuilding has improved enormously since that time, and it 
may be hoped that seamanship has not deteriorated. Nor has it 

me so entirely obsolete in war as it has pleased some writers 
tily to suppose. It was manifest to observant witnesses of the 
naval operations of the Paraguayan war, that a few English or 
American seamen on board the Brazilian ironclads would have 
made a wonderful difference in their efficiency. ‘The American ship- 
Iders have again asserted their superiority in the Sappho. They 
have not built the fastest yacht afloat, but they have done some- 
even more surprising, for they have altered a yacht after she 

Was built, and so given her that character. There are several tailors 
in London who could make a well-fitting dress-coat, but it may 
be doubted whether there is one who could retrieve a grave con- 
structive error. Our admiration for the Sappho’s performances in 
these matches is not diminished by the fact that she was sailed by 
an English crew, whose cheers after their victory must have been 
grateful to patriotic ears. In the interest of sport we should be 
to believe that the Cambria could have a chance of winning 

md future match with the Sappho. But it is difficult to suppose 
at the Cambria would gain as much in beating as she would 
MM going before the wind. However, ships, like horses, are 


different at different times, and we should be pleased to hear that 
the Cambria’s day had come, although we hardly — it will, The 
success of the Americans in building yachts may be recognised as 
cheerfully as they lately recognised our successin the more important 
matter of building ships of war. Itisalmostimpossible to believe that 
our navy could excel the navies of other countries in any resp 
exceptcostliness; but the Americans have emphatically declared their 
admiration of the Monarch, which lately visited their coast, so we 
may handsomely return the compliment by admitting that the 
Sappho is invincible, and is likely to remain so until our builders 
have had time to apply the lesson which she has taught. But if 
any patriotic Englishman should feel disappointed at the three 
successive defeats of his countrymen by sea, let him console him- 
self by observing that they maintain their ancient reputation on 
land. A telegram announces that in a battle fought near New Or- 
leans an English pugilist has gained the championship of America. 
It may be hoped that the gentlemen of New Orleans will allow 
themselves to be taught by Mr. James Mace that punching heads is 
more Christianlike than stabbing or shooting. Unless the society 
of New Orleans is much belied, an English prizefighter might 
work improvement in its manners. At any rate international 
contests of any kind are likely to promote good feeling, and it is 
probable that in the long run the prizes of victory would be 
pretty equally divided. 


REVIEWS. 


COX’S MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN NATIONS.* 
(First Notice.) 


ye word “mythology” is to most persons one of a repulsive 
character, representing neither fish, fowl, nor good red her- 
ring. It reminds them of stories of certain very foolish or wicked 
persons who lived together up in the sky or on the top of a 
mountain, and interfered, generally very unjustly or infelicitously, 
with the dwellers on the land beneath. By a singular infatuation 
these earth-dwellers, instead of treating the Olympians with the 
contempt which their actions deserved, regarded them with the 
utmost reverence, and poets could find no higher inspiration than that 
afforded by their praises. Thus poets like Homer saturated their 
works so thoroughly with references to the Olympians, that they 
were unintelligible without a key; which was obligingly presented 
by Dr. Lempriere. But when the stories of these curious beings 
(which were specially termed myths, and collectively mythology) 
were thus brought together in some sort of order, they looked 
uglier than ever. It was impossible to reason in favour of 
mythology ; the only plea which could be urged was the necessity 
of learning it, the necessity of Lempriere to enable us to under- 
stand Homer and Aischylus, poets worth while studying in spite 
of their foolish mythology. The question how these great poets 
could enjoy, or even put up with, these mythological stories could 
receive no answer. It seems curious that, while mythology was 
so regarded, the reputation of the great Greek poets and their 
great Latin followers and imitators did not suffer in the eyes of 
modern readers. The explanation may be found partly in the 
early and unreasoning age at which they were introduced to 
our youth, as part and parcel of their classical education; but 
still more in the fact that much was told by the great poets 
of their human heroes far nobler than the traditional myths they 
ee concerning the gods. As Voss says, Homer is far 
nobler than his gods. The beautiful stories of Achilles and 
Briseis, of the interview of Nestor and Phenix with Achilles, 
of the Trojan elders and Helen on the wails of Troy, of Hector 
and Andromache, were enchanting enough to divert attention 
from the coarseness of the life on Olympus, or the wildly absurd 
interference of the gods on behalf of their special favourites. 
In like manner the d moral tone pervading the Oresteia 
of AXschylus secured the oblivion of the repulsive features of the 
heroic story; and the genius of Sophocles perhaps achieved a 
still greater triumph in his Antigone, considering the specially 
revolting character of its subject. ‘To young and to poetical 
natures, therefore, the mythology as used by these poets was an 
accessory which could not weigh very heavily against the sublime 
beauties they discovered ; but mythology, occupying this position, 
would not be interesting or important enough to be studied on its 
own account. Older and less impulsive minds, however, would 
see that mythology was a subject for investigation. Granting that 
the Greeks were likely, like other nations, to recognise Divine 
agency and to have one supreme god, Zeus, how came they to 
attribute to him, the all-powerful and all-just, actions which were 
grossly immoral when committed among themselves ? And, grant- 
ing that they could not see the universe as a whole, but were natu- 
y impelled to believe in a special deity for the guardianship of 
the earth, the sea, the sun, &c., why should they have supposed 
such intrigues of love, hatred, and cruelty among the celestials as 
would appear to place them beneath contempt? And, finally, 
why should these beings of a higher order be supposed to consort 
with, corrupt and seduce, their human worshippers? To answer 
these questions has been the aim of a whole body of literature of 
this century. 
We cannot here trace the history of opinion on this subject, but 


* The Mythology xf the Aryan Nations. By George W. Cox, M.A., late 
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a few remarks will be apposite to show the Dan ayy taken up by 
Mr. Cox towards his predecessors. The Greeks themselves in 
general apparently felt the gods to be of so different a nature from 
themselves that they liked the stories about them, and hardly 
thought of applying to them a human moral standard. The philo- 
sophers of course did, and openly avowed their contempt for the 
popular mythology, as Socrates, who was accused of aciBeu ; Plato, 
who would not allow poetsin his Republic ; and Cicero, who in his 
treatise on the Nature of the Gods has left a noble testimony to 
the correct religious sentiments of the best minds of antiquity. 
When the minds of ordinary men began to require explanation of 
the absurdities of mythology, Euemeros propounded his system, 
which consisted in simply regarding the gods of antiquity as 
ordinary mortals raised above the barbarism and stupidity of 
their contemporaries, and imposing upon these till they came to be 
treated to sacrifice and worship. Various stories were so blended 
together as to produce a specious whole without inconsistencies, 
and the miraculous faded away into something presumably not 
impossible, and bearing a faint similarity to that which had been 
expunged. It was the system, not of Strauss, but of Paulus— 
shallow and unreal, and only possible in an utterly unreligious 
age. It appeared, however, in other climes; and even Mr. 
Carlyle is led, by the Euemeristic legend which makes Odin the 
first King of the North, to give him a place among men in his 
Hero- Worship. But modern thinkers generally have seen that, 
notwithstanding the very human stories attached to them, the 
ancient gods were really gods—the creative and governing powers 
—to their worshippers, and that they thus represented an idea, 
not an external fact. Even old Heyne admits this, dividing myths 
into those which may have an historical basis (stories), and those 
which are the mere expression of a thought, which the language 
of extreme antiquity would alone clothe in the form of allegory. 
According to him, it was only the incapacity of the language 
of extreme antiquity to express directly the relations of cause 
and effect, &c., in the universe, that produced mythology, te. 
allegorical speech. J. H. Voss followed in nearly the same 
track, only that he considers the powers denoted originally by 
allegorical expressions to have assumed a higher degree of living 

ersonality. Buttmann believes the myths to have originated 

ere and there and everywhere, and not to have been formed into 
anything like a “ mythology ” till a relatively very late date; to be 
moreover of the very highest antiquity, and to arise from the very 
varying sentiments of various ages; to be, above all, the product 
of sentiment, and not the débris of history; and he lays great stress 
on the personal names as helps towards tracing the origin and 
meaning of the stories, and as proving the analogy or identity of 
different myths. By the application of these principles he dis- 
covers that, though we have many stories that sound historical, we 
have no history at all before the migration of the Heracleids, and 
that even this is only the result of earlier mythical traditions. We 
shall see that Buttmann here anticipates the conclusions to which 
modern mythologists have been brought by evidence not then at- 
tainable. Creuzer’s view must be regarded as retrograde; he 
treats mythology as a form of symbolism, which was taught to an 
ignorant people with only the barest beginnings of religious feel- 
ing ‘by an educated priesthood who had acquired their systems 
from the earlier civilized East. The main work of these priests 
was to form and to interpret symbols; and thus myths were in 
reality allegories, and had a basis of mainly theological truth. 
Thus Creuzer can find no natural development of mythology, but 
must introduce foreign agents to implant it, though it surely could 
never in that case have taken any firm root; and he greatly exagge- 
rates its symbolic element, and speaks contrary to the fact in calling 
myths allegory, whereas they are opposite, not identical, terms if, as 
Otfried Miiller concisely puts it, “ The myth means exactly what it 
says, while the allegory ayopeve, ado vos.” Gottfried 
Hermann, like Creuzer, makes much of the influence of priests in 
at least encouraging and turning to their own purposes mythical 
stories; and he regards these stories as exhibiting in their outer 
form history, and in their inner nature philosophical truth, and as 
being above all things allegorical, in which the allegory was so suc- 
cessful as to allow the ignorant people to accept as personal deities 
allegorical terms not meant to be so understood. There is here 
even more of deceivers and deceived than in Creuzer’s system, 
and both are alike condemned thereby, and throw no light upon 
the primary question, how people began to think in myths at 
all, instead of in plain language. Yet, till this tendency is shown 
to be natural, we cannot believe in their receiving mythical ideas 
from priests. Besides, who were these priests before the tendency 
to mythical thought had produced a God or gods for them to 
serve? Welcker succeeds Creuzer, but speaks more in the strain 
of Buttmann, and of the book we are now about to notice. The 
oldest forms of mythology, he observes, arise from the ancient mode 
of viewing the actions of the great powers of nature, which may 
be designated by a great number of names, which subsequently 
caused a great multiplication of divine energies, and thus the rise 
of a complicated polytheism, and the repetition of stories without 
end. Though viewing the subject from a strictly Greek stand- 
point, he observes that many of the names cannot be explained 
rom Greek roots, and must therefore belong to a time before the 
Greek people were separated into a distinct nation. When we 
Contemplate these various mythologists in chronological order, it 
1s impossible to fail to recognise a ual progress trom the view 


which knows least of ordinary human nature to that which 
snows more. Place Buttmann, who was most in advance of his 
age, after Creuzer and Hermann, and we have down to Hermann 


a series of writers who treated mythology in a rationalizing spirj 
and regarded it as an artificial system which had to be taugh 
and had a definite aim; while Buttmann, Welcker, and Otfrj 
Miiller see in it a form of expression natural to the people, and 
therefore not adopted with a purpose, or tending to a foreseen re. 
sult; springing from an unknown antiquity, perhaps before the 
existence of the Greeks as a nation, and put together out of frag. 
ments of legend which were always attached in the first instance toa 
definite locality. Otfried Miiller so far agrees with Welcker that it 
is hardly necessary to describe him separately. He insists strongly 
on the localization of the myths, on their gradual and natural 
growth in and by the people, and on their extreme age, and con- 
sequently on the distinction to be drawn between the poet 
through whom we happen to hear of them first, and their earliest 
originators, 

Still, however satisfied we may be that these later writers offer 
to our view figures not distorted, but formed from a deep know- 
ledge of the anatomy of human nature, their expositions cannot 
be accepted as final. This they themselves confess. If mythical 
names are originally significant, and yet many are not easily ex- 
plainable from Greek sources, we necessarily try to discover 
some older and possible source to which they may be referred, 
And however much we may divide the long and complicated 
stories into simpler elements, we at length are brought face 
to face with these original simple myths, and have to ene 
deavour, often without success, to see what they meant. And 
in this unsatisfied state we should be still living had we not 
received from the earlier civilization of the far Kast an answer 
to these very questions. The primary Aryan nation, whose earlis 
est hymns date from some 1,500 years B.C., and form the earliest 
part of the Rig-Veda, is now recognised as the parent of the 
nations that migrated westwards and peopled Europe, as well as of 
the Hindus who crossed the Himalayas and occupied Upper India, 
These hymns are addressed to various deities, and mention many 
more divine names. Coincidences between the Vedic (or even 
Sanskrit) and the Greek names were often observed before the 
full importance of the discovery was realized. When the clear 
sky was represented by a being called Dyw, nominative Dyaus, 
who could fail to see in that the Greek Zeic, the Latin Ju-piter, 
Jov-is, the Norse 7'y-r, Germ. Zio, and our Tue in Tue-sday? 
Another form of the same root div led directly to deva, denoting 
a heavenly being in general; and hence we cannot but deduce 
the Latin deus and dies; to say nothing of the Persian dev, who 
is changed by a revulsion of sentiment consequent on a change of 
religion from a celestial and beneficent being into a devil. The 
temptation (to which Mr. Cox has yielded) is strong to derive 
the word devil from the same source; but it can be so distinctly 
traced to ééBoro¢ that we must stop our ears to the voice of the 
Enemy. Again, when fire is represented by Agni-s, the Latin 
tgnis is explained. Ushas, the Dawn, explains both Aurora and 
the Aolic “Avwg. These and very many similar coincidences 
established the fact that the Greek mythology did not stand 
alone, and could not be explained from itself alone, but that it bore 
a certain definite relation to the Vedic. When the latter was 
found to yield equally satisfactory explanations of the Latin, 
German, and Norse, whereas none of these could be explained 
from one another, it became evident that the Vedic language at 
least must be looked upon as the source desiderated by Welcker 
for the explanation ot Greek mythical names. ‘The names at 
least existed before the division of the Aryan stock. But we soon 
find ourselves entitled to go further and find the origin of mythical 
persons in that primeval age. For many names which in Greek 
are purely mythical, in Vedic language are also substantives of 
the appellative class; thus Dyw (nom. Dyaus) denotes the sky, 
or a day, quite as much as the god Zeus; and the use of such 
appellatives in mythical words, having begun before the dis- 
persion, accounts for its continuance in very various regions. Thus 
the Norse Ty-7 and Eng. Twe-(sday) perpetuates the Vedic myth, 
but are only collaterally related to the Greek. This is in brief 
the ground upon which European mythologies can be traced, 
: regards their names and the idea therein embodied, to the 

edic. 

But the settlement of the name is only the first process we 
have to encounter. It is not enough to know who the agent is; 
we must know what his acts, described in mythical language, 
signify in the language of prose. We must remember that mytho- 
logy is the earliest language of mankind, and that its meaning 
must be such as is appropriate to man in a primitive state: — 

Of the several objects [says Mr. Cox] which met his eye he had no positive 
knowledge, whether of their origin, their nature, or their properties. Buthehad 
life, and therefore all things else must have life also. He was under no neces- 
sity of personifying them, for he had for himself no distinctions between con- 
sciousness and personality. He knew nothing of the conditions of his own life 
or of any other, and therefore all things on the earth or in the heavens were 
invested with the same vague idea of existence. ‘The sun, the moon, the 
stars, the ground on which he trod, the clouds, storms, and lightnings, were 
all living beings ; could he help thinking that, like himself, they were con- 
scious beings also? His very words would, by an inevitable necessity, express 
this conviction. His language would admit no single expression from 
which the attribute of life was excluded, while it would vary the forms of 
that life with unerring instinct. Every object would be a living reality, and 
every word a speaking picture. For him there would be no bare recurrence of 
days and seasons, but each morning the dawn would drive her bright flocks 
to the blue pastures of heaven before the birth of the lord of day from the 
toiling womb of night. Round the living progress of the new-born sun there 
would be grouped a lavish imagery, expressive of the most intense sym- 
pathy with what we term the operation of material forces, and not less 
expressive of the utter absence of even the faintest knowledge. Life would 
be an alternation of joy and sorrow, of terror and relief; for every evenig 
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the dawn would return leading her bright flocks, and the short-lived sun 
would die. . » - Thesun would awaken both mournful and inspiriting 
jdeas, ideas of victory and defeat, of toil and premature death. He would be 
the Titan, strangling the serpents of the night before he drove his chariot up 
the sky; and he would also be the being who, worn down by unwilling 
labour undergone for men, sinks wearied into the arms of the mother who 
pare him in the morning, Other images would not be wanting ; the dawn 
and the dew and the violet clouds would be not less real and living than the 
sun. In his rising from the east he would quit the fair dawn, whom he 
should see no more till his labour drew towards its close. And not less 
would he love and be loved by the dew and by the morning herself, while to 
poth his life would be fatal as his fiery car rose higher in the sky. So would 
man speak of all other things also; of the thunder and the earthquake and 
the storm, not less than of summer and winter. But it would be no personi- 
fication, and still less would it be an allegory or metaphor. It would be to 
him a veritable reality, which be examined and analysed as little as he 
yeflected on himself. ‘It would be a sentiment and a belief, but in no sense a 
religion. 
Thus Mr. Cox shows us the foundation of the myth; and it 
appears strikingly in accordance with what Welckcer and Otfried 
iilier desired, but could not fully attain to. One reason why 
they could not is now patent. The names by which the sun, the 
dawn, the dew, are known in the original legend, are the same as 
their ordinary designations; whereas the Greek stories have 
advanced so far in the direction of personation as to allow the 
original names to remain in the myths, while other words come 
into use as appellatives. Thus the Vedic Dahand remains per- 
sonified as Daphne, while the actual twilight is otherwise ex- 
ressed ; and, similarly, Prokris could on Greek ground no longer 
identified with the Dew. Zeus, too, becomes simply a mythic 
name, and both the heaven and the day have distinct names in 
Greek, though the Vedic Dyz embraces all three. In other words, 
in the Vedic poems, 

The names of many, perhaps of most, of the Greek gods, indicate natural 
objects which, if endued with life, have not been reduced to human per- 
sonality. In them Daphné is still simply the morning twilight ushering 
in the splendour of the new-born sun; the cattle of Hélios there are still the 
light-coloured clouds which the dawn leads out into the fields of the sky. 
There the idea of Heraklés has not been separated from the image of the 
toiling and struggling sun, and the glory of the life-giving [Helios has not 
been transferred to the god of Delos and Pytho. In the Vedas the myths 
of Endymion, of Kephalos and Prokris, Orpheus and Eurydiké, are exhibited 
in the form of detached mythical phrases, which furnished for each their 

mm. The analysis may be extended indefinitely, but the conclusion can 
only be, that in the Vedic language we have the foundation, not only of the 

lowing legends of Hellas, but of the dark and sombre mythology of the 
Sootinaien and the Teuton, Both alike have grown up chiefly from 
names which have been grouped around the sun; but the former has been 
unded on those expressions which describe the recurrence of day and 
night, the latter on the great tragedy of nature in the alternation of summer 
and winter. 

The origin of the great solar myth, to which in one or other of 
its countless conceivable forms the entire system of mythology 
may be referred, and on which alone Mr. Cox’s two volumes may 
be regarded as a commentary, is now intelligible. The Sun him- 
self may be designated by innumerable epithets, afterward indi- 
vidualized into distinct deities; and as the same is true of the 
Dawn, the Clouds, and all his other attendants, the myth may be 
repeated countless times under different forms. Moreover, the 
Sun may be looked at under different aspects—as the toiler for the 
good of man, as the giver of life and warmth, or as destroying and 
withering up with his noontide rays. His history may be variously 
expounded. The mother from whom he is born in the morning 
may be the dark Night, or the dim Twilight, or the early 
Dawn. His first act may be to strangle the serpents of dark- 
ness (which he does in his character of the infant Heraklés), The 
Dawn may be, and generally is, regarded as the bright maiden 
whom he sees in his early youth, and wooes or chases till she 
escapes, or till he must leave her and proceed on his journey ; 
for the Sun is obliged to move on steadily from east to west, and 
the beautiful clouds of the Dawn cannot attend him, but must 
either elude him or be abandoned by him, only to be found 
again in the western heaven as the Sun sinks to rest from his 
toils. Hence arise many stories of maidens deserting the solar 
hero or being deserted by him, and afterwards meeting him 
again. One of the clearest of these legends is that of Iolé, 
whom Heraklés loved in youth, and found again on his return 
from the accomplishment of the twelve labours which represent 
the twelve hours of the day; her name (Violet) shows her to be 
the violet clouds of the early sunrise and late sunset. From the 
same ideas arise sometimes complications which involve the 
legends in the immoral and repulsive dress they often wear. For 
example, Oidipous, a solar hero, is said to be born of Iokasté, who 
again represents the deep violet-tinged clouds that precede the 

awn, from whose midst the sun seems to emerge. At the end of 
his career Oidipous again meets Iokasté, and is united in marriage 
to her, just as in the evening the violet clouds reappear and the 
Sun appears to bury himself in them. Thus the repulsive idea of 
&man marrying his mother is seen to have its origin in a double- 
entendre of the mythical language respecting the kind of union 

tween the sun and the clouds surrounding it. The vagrant 

loves of the solar heroes will also not surprise us when we consider 
that the sun’s function is to travel on, like the young man in 
Excelsior, who is equally proof against temptation to linger — 

O stay, the maiden said, and rest 

‘Thy weary head upon this breast ! 
and might with great plausibility be claimed by Mr. Cox as a 
solar hero strayed into the modern world. Heraklés, therefore, 
must desert Iolé, and later in the day be drawn into a fatal union 
with Deianeira, who belongs to the powers of darkness, and leads 


him ultimately to his ruin, although not before he has again seen 


Iolé, who returns with the violet sunset. The legend of Paris and 


Oenoné is also beautifully and effectively explained by Mr. Cox in 
the same way. In fact nothing will more surprise attentive 
readers of Mr. Cox’s book than the constant repetition of the same 
legend under diflerent names. When once the key to the solar 
myth is given, it is found to unlock every myth upon which it 
may be tried, and to prove the whole system of mythology to be 
founded upon this central idea. After the first exposition the 
only surprise is that so little more requires any explanation at all. 


TUE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW.* 


oe is a book which it is rather difficult to criticize fairly. 
Sir E. Creasy begins with a preface which may be regarded 
as more or less in the nature of an appeal for mercy. A good deal 
of his novel, he tells us, was written many years ago, and the task 
of remodelling and completing it “has helped to soothe many 
months of travel and illness,” and has called up “ recollections of 
old classical studies, and of the friends who were his comrades and 
competitors in those studies.” It is pardonable, or we should 
perhaps say creditable, for a gentleman to struggle against the 
annoyances of “ travel and illness” by looking up his old clas- 
sical recollections, and even by casting them into the form of a 
novel. It is amiable in him to receive additional pleasure from 
the memories of Eton and King’s College which his labours 
bring to life; and perhaps we ought not to be too hard upon him 
if he infers in somewhat too sanguine a spirit that what has 
given him pleasure will give pleasure to the world at large. 
Many people indeed have not been at Eton nor at King’s Col- 
lege, and there are, we fear, some persons to whom a recol- 
lection of the classical labours of their youth is not productive 
of unmixed satisfaction. But the neglect of these obvious con- 
siderations shows at any rate a certain touching confidence in the 
benevolence of the public, and in the critical leniency of modern 
reviewers, which we can but take as in some sort a compliment to 
ourselves. You, the author seems to say to his natural enemy, 
are of so placable and friendly a disposition that you will cer- 
tainly overlook the faults of my book when you are told that 
its composition has soothed my illness, and taken me back in 
imagination to the long chamber at Eton, or the lecture- 
room at King’s College. It is hard to resist such an appeal; 
and we will add that the book, whatever its shortcomings, is 
free from any positive causes of offence. It is not pretentious 
or bombastic, or in any way provocative of any emotion more 
disagreeable than a certain faint disposition to yawn. How 
are we to find language sufficiently delicate to intimate without 
pain to the author what justice to our readers forbids us alto- 
gether to conceal, that The Old Love and the New is not precisely 
a book to form an epoch in fictitious literature, and that it is not 
quite out of question that some of those who set out most gallantly 
“a little after daybreak on a spring morning in the last year of the 
87th Olympiad” may fail to follow to their conclusion the fortunes 
of the little party which was then seen winding up the mountain 
road which leads upwards from the Eleusinian plain amongst the 
spurs of Mount Cithwron? There are various ways in which 
we might attempt to discharge our duty. We might, for ex- 
ample, take the profound antiquarian line of criticism, and point 
out that Sir Edward is not quite so familiar as he ought 
to be with the details of an Athenian galley, or with the dates of 
the composition of certain Greek plays, or with the mode of cele- 
brating the lesser Panathenza. e shall not enter this tempting 
line of investigation, inasmuch as Sir Edward has himself dis- 
claimed any pretensions to severe accuracy, and also because we 
conceive that accuracy in such points is not of any great import- 
ance. If a novelist can secure the praise of being graphic and 
interesting, he may safely laugh at critics who pick holes in the 
accuracy of his costume, or who point out that some of his 
characters may have lived at entirely different epochs from those 
assigned in his pages. Ivanhoe, for example, is just as amusing 
a book, and just as good a work of art, however super- 
ficial may have been Sir Walter Scott’s knowledge of the times 
which he undertook to describe. Whether it is morally 
justifiable for a great writer to draw so vivid a picture of a past 
historical epoch as totally to distort the conceptions of his con- 
fiding readers, is a question to be argued on different grounds ; 
but the picture may be brilliant, though it is like nothing that 
ever existed in this prosaic world. Historical novels, it has been 
said on high authority, are mortal enemies to history; and as 
such we may leave it to historians to proscribe them. For the 
present we must confine ourselves to considering their position 
in the sphere of fiction; and one is sometimes tempted to make 
the remark that, if they are bad as histories, they are almost worse 
as novels. We shall perhaps be indicating our objections to The 
Old Love and the New most inoffensively if we point out the 
way in which it has suffered from the difficulties which have 
proved fatal to some literary artists of the highest reputation. 

An historical novel, then, may be considered as oscillating 
between two extremes, according as the writer is mastered by, or 
masters, his materials. The most depressing form of the art 
is that in which the fiction is merely a vehicle for imparting 
antiquarian information, and where the course of the story is 
determined by the necessity of explaining the system of medieval 


* The Old Love and the New. By Sir Edward Creasy. 3 vols. London ; 
Richard Bentley. 1870. : 
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fortification or the condition of the Roman currency. Into this 
lowest depth of all Sir Edward does not sink. e gets into 
a rather dangerous vein of disquisition at times, and when he 
touches upon nautical manceuvres we are ew apt to catch 
sight of the schoolmaster in disguise. We have no objection to 
an animated account of a naval combat; but we have a distinct 
objection to receiving lectures upon the naval architecture of 
Athens under the thin disguise of affording explanations necessary 
for the story. There is a battle in The Old Love and the New, 
which has a strong resemblance to the spirited sea-fight in 
Westward Ho! At this point the lecturer begins to show him- 
self under the veil of the novelist; but we are happy to say that 
the temptation is on the whole avoided, and that the Dictionary of 
Antiquities is used with a sparing hand. There is another tempta- 
tion of a similar character from which Sir Edward has not so 
successfully preserved himself. If that kind of matter which 
undergraduates describe as “cram” is the most offensive com- 
pound, we also object very strongly to undiluted bits of history. 
A novelist may occasionally introduce historical characters, if he 
holds himself equal to the task, but he should generally 
steer clear of leading historical events. They are unmanage- 
able in themselves, and contrast rather awkwardly with the 
purely fictitious narrative in which they are imbedded. We like 
to be allowed to consider the story asa bit of hitherto undiscovered 
history, and not to be brought into too sharp collision with the 
established facts. We confess that, even in the burlesque pro- 
ceedings of Dumas’s Three Musketeers, we rather resent their 
share in the execution of Charles I. Such fantastic beings should 
ot a wide berth to uncompromising realities. Sir Edward 
Jreasy introduces us to Socrates in the market-place, but he very 
judiciously withdraws his hero before much progress has been 
made in the definition of justice; and we cannot blame him for 
allowing one or two distinguished personages to pass, as it were, 
across the background. On the other hand, we are treated at rather 
too great length to a new account of the siege of Platwa. It is 
undoubtedly a very interesting story; but we confess that, 
when we wish for the facts, we should prefer Thucydides to Sir 
Edward Creasy; and when we are in the humour for fiction, 
we think that the awkward impediments to a free imaginative 
treatment imposed by the necessity of keeping, with more or less 
strictness, to the historic narrative, might as well have been 
avoided. The hero might have been provided with work of a 
similar character elsewhere, in which the exigencies of the story 
would have come less awkwardly into conflict with the truth of 
the situation. 

We do not look upon this sin against taste as a very grave one, 
but another defect is more serious. An historical novelist, whose 
object is rather to amuse us than to give us information, should 
do one of two things. If he is not so thoroughly penetrated 
with the spirit of the times he is describing as to be able 
to reproduce the scenery and the sentiment of the past, he may 
perhaps use ancient story merely as suggesting new situations, 
and give us the subjects of Queen Victoria masquerading in 
the costume of the ancient Athenians. Esmond may be taken as 
an example of the work of a great literary artist who has suc- 
ceeded in transporting himself backwards for a century and a half; 
though it may be doubted whether any but the very greatest 
writers have suflicient imaginative power to leap into still more 
distant epochs, and even Esmond may be thought by some 
critics to show that the, author's power was rather cramped 
by his self-imposed conditions, Of the other variety of writing 
we might take Shakspeare’s historical plays as the highest 
example, where the Greeks and Romans and the medieval 
heroes make no attempt to preserve the local colouring, but are 
simply contemporary Englishmen placed in new positions. Either 
of these methods may be considered legitimate ; but we fear that 
Sir Edward Creasy has made an awkward compromise between 
them. His Athenians try very hard to be genuine Athenians, 
although there is no great parade of learning. They evidently 
believe them to be living in the 87th Olympiad, and though it is 
true that one of them quotes Shelley—rather exceeding any of 
the Shakspearian feats of anachronism—he apologizes for the 
mistake, and requests us to believe that Shelley’s lines were a 
translation from some Greek author. We are supposed to be 
living in Athens, quoting Athenian poets, believing in the 
Athenian divinities, and generally taking care to avoid any 
= blunders. And yet the story is intrinsically unlife-like, 

use it is made to turn upon the loves of two beautiful young 
ladies for an Athenian hero, They meet him at dinner-parties, 
write notes to him, and carry on a flirtation with him precisely 
after the fashion of two of Mr. Trollope’s young women. An at- 
tempt is made to explain the singular freedom allowed to these 
interesting heroines, so remarkably unlike the ordinary Greek 
sentiment; and one of them is made to show a certain indifference 
to murder and slave-stealing, which may certainly redeem her 
from being an ordinary nineteenth-century female. Still we 
think that when Sir E. Creasy resolved to lay his scene in 
Athens, he should have renounced appealing to us by the same 
set of motives as are perfectly natural and proper in The Smail 
House at Allington or in Barchester Towers. A young Greek 
commander is not likely to be tormented by such dleate scruples 


as to men oy one girl after having carried on a flirtation with | 
w 


another, who moreover is believed to be dead, as might very 
naturally beset Mr. Adolphus Crosby when he resolved to jilt 
a Dale. On the other hand, if we are to take the Greek names 
and Greek events as merely so many pegs on which to hang 


modern sentiments, Sir Edward has given himself a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble in adhering to Thucydides and in quoting the 
Dictionary of Antiquities. 

We will not go further in our criticisms ; but are impelled to say 
that The Old Love and the New appears to us to be a kind of lite 
hybrid, which is not quite an antiquarian investigation in the sha 
of a novel, nor a genuine picture of ancient modes of thought and 
sentiment, nor a modern novel arbitrarily disguised under ancient 
names. It has something of all three, and is deficient in the 
vivid and picturesque power which would be essential to any one 
of them; but it has few positive faults; and persons who 
would like to rub up the memory of an episode or two of the 
Peloponnesian war may glance through it without annoyance, 


EGGER’S GREEK STUDIES IN FRANCE.* 

Se course of lectures at the Sorbonne which M. Egger hag 

printed in the two volumes before us takes in a still wider 
range of subjects than might have been looked for from the title, 
In some parts of the course M. Egger’s history of the influence of 
Greek studies on French literature does not fall far short of be- 
coming a history of French literature itself. He goes up to the 
beginning, or rather before the beginning, to trace what influence 
the Phocean settlement at Massalia and the Greek school of 
Lugdunum had on the Latin speech of Gaul before it began to 
change into the modern French. And in his appendices he 
enters largely on subjects connected with the history of the Greek 
tongue generally, and especially with its later developments. We 
are not sure that these last are not the most attractive parts of the 
book. In the main portion of the work the interest of the English 
reader flags now and then, as M. Egger is discussing some of the 
inferior and less known French writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. But we have no right to complain, as 
he is writing, not for English but for Trench readers, and the 
whole literature of France, great and small, comes within the 
range of his subject. On the whole we are amazed, not only 
at the zeal and research with which M. Egger has pried into 
every corner after matter in any way suited for his purpose, but 
at the breadth which the subject assumes in his hands and at the 
amount of attraction with which he has generally succeeded in 
clothing it. M. Egger’s name suggests that it is, after all, another 
tongue on which he really ought to be engaged. He at any rate 
does his work with German thoroughness, though, if anything, his 
French patriotism carries him too far in the amount of influence 
on German scholarship which he claims for France, and in claim- 
ing for France the scholars of Strassburg. 

To the Greek language, as a spoken language, the Hadriatie 
seems to have been fixed as a natural boundary. Last of that sea 
we may wonder at the tenacity with which it has lived on through 
all revolutions, and at the way in which it has remained the speech 
of large populations which are not Greek by descent. West of 
the Hadriatic, we have to trace the way in which it died out in 
large regions which once were almost as Hellenic as Greece itself, 
quite as Hellenic as the Greek coast of Asia. The Greck tongue 
has died out, slowly but thoroughly, in Sicily and Southern 
Italy ; it died out much sooner in the Hellenized portion of Gaul. , 
We must bear in mind that Massalia and her colonies in Gaul and 
Spain were Greek cities, that in Caesar’s day Massalia was as much 
Hellenic ground as Athens, and that, just as in Sicily, Asia, and 
elsewhere, the natives of the neighbouring countries had been 
largely Hellenized. The Roman conquest of Gaul, instead of 
throwing back the Greek speech, helped to advance it, so far at 
least as the Romans carried it with them as a language of learning 
and polite intercourse, even where it had no place as a popular 
tongue. Greek became familiar, not only at Narbonne and Lyons, 
but at Rheims and Trier. As M. Egger puts it, strongly but not 
untruly, 

Devenir Romain, pour un provincial de l’Espagne ou du nord de la Gaule, 
c’était donc, en méme temps et dans une certaine mesure, devenir Gree. 

But with the Frankish, Burgundian, and Gothic invasions the 
Greek language died out. It naturally died out wherever it was 
merely a learned language, where in truth it was not so much that 
a language died out as that a language ceased to be studied. But 
it died out also, though not quite so speedily, in the Greek colo- 
nies and in the districts which had been Hellenized through them. 
M. Egger does not contrast this dying out of Greek in Massaliot 
Gaul with its long retention in Sicily. Is not the difference to be 
attributed to the difference between a Teutonic and a Saracen 
conquest? No such wide gap separated the Greek or Latin- 
of Gaul from his Teutonic conqueror as separa 
the Greek of Sicily from his Saracen conqueror. In the one case 
the two races could be, and were, gradually mingled together; m 
the other case any such mixture wasimpossible. In Sicily, there- 
fore, the Normans found Greek the Christian language of Sicily in 
the eleventh century, and both Greek and Arabic went on under 
the Norman Kings, while in Gaul hardly any trace of Greek as @ 
spoken language can be found after the fifth century. : 

M. Egger has next to trace out such Greek influences as still 
had any effect in Gaul, and indeed in the West generally, after 
Greek had ceased to, be a tongue either spoken or generally 
studied. Through the whole of the medieval period Greek was 
known in the West, so far as it was known at all, as the language 


* L’Hellénisme en France ; Lecons sur U Influence des Etudes one 
dans le développement de la Langue et de la ar 
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of the Eastern Empire. This should be carefully borne in mind, | long list of Greek words used by Oresme, most of which are clearly 
because we have got so inveterately into the way of looking on the | of his own introducing into French, and in many cases without 
Greek tongue and Greek literature as having come to an end at their having passed through Latin :— ‘ 


that mysterious point of time, wherever it is to be placed, which 
divides things ancient from things modern. From the sixth to the 


| 


fifteenth century Greek appeared in the eyes of Western Europe | 
less as the speech of certain poets, ———_ and historians | 


who died ages before, than as the living speech of the Power 


which still kept up the traditions of Greece and Rome alike. But | 


it did not attract many Western votaries in either character, though 
the few to whom it presented itself in either of these lights were 
retty sure to look upon it in both. But the mention of Byzantine 
reek brings M. Egger to one of his special subjects on which 
he has much to tell us both in his text and in his appendix. 
The appendix to the first volume consists of three most valuable 
essays on medieval and modern Greek subjects, which have no 
special bearing on the study of Greek in France. The first 
of these deals with the actual state of the modern Greek 
language, and with the attempts made to bring it back 
toa state of supposed purity. M. Egger draws out, fully 
and forcibly, the undoubted truth that the genuine Romaic 

eech of later Greece stands in exactly the same relation to 
old Greek in which the Romance languages stand to Latin. But 
what is more singular, he quotes a forgotten scholar of the 
beginning of the last century, Lang of Altort, as having understood 
this truth even then, just as we constantly stumble upon other 
isolated philological truths in writers far older than the time of 
their general or systematic acceptance. From this analogy M. 
Egger draws the conclusion that the attempt to revive the ancient 
tongue is wholly futile. He points out the difference between 
mere changes in vocabulary and changes in grammar. It might 
be possible to get rid of all the foreign words which have crept 
into the Greek language—all the Turkish, French, Venetian, or 
Slavonic intruders—and either to fall back on ancient equivalents 
or, when this could not be done, to form new Greek words 
perp to ancient analogies. But it would be quite impossible 
to get rid of the changes in grammar which have come in, not 
through French or Turkish conquests, but through the working of 
causes common to all tongues. It is of course possible for a man 
whose native tongue is Komaic to write in ancient Greek, just as 
it is possible for « man whose native tongue is Spanish or Italian 
to write in Latin. But in either case the thing is done by an 
effort, the same effort as if he were writing in German 
or English. In neither case can he really restore the an- 
cient language, not so much because of the change in vocabu- 
lary as because of the change in grammar. As M. Egger truly 


says, in answer to those who would represent the change as — 


the mere result of the intrusion of foreign elements into Greece, 
“Ce ne sont ni les Arabes, ni les Francais, ni les Tures, qui 
lui ont fait perdre i’usage de Vinfinitif.” And he shows that 
most of the changes which distinguish modern from ancient 
Greek can be traced up to a time long before the inroads of any 
barbarians whatever, many of them even to times which all but 
the most strait-laced would allow to be classical. One point, 
however, though M. Egger does not quite pass it by, might perhaps 
have been brought out somewhat more forcibly——namely, that one 
characteristic of all medisval and modern Greek literature, that 
the men of letters have always spoken one language and written 
another, can be traced at least to the second century B.c. The 
language of the history of Polybius was not the spoken language 
of Megalopolis or of any part of Peloponnesus. 

M. Egeger’s two other Greek excursuses are of equal value, one 
on some of the Greek accounts of the fall of Constantinople, the 
other on the pronunciation of Greek. He does not admit either 
the Western or the modern Greek pronunciation as fully repre- 
senting the “ancient” pronunciation—a formula which again 
opens infinite questions, as we cannot suppose that Homer and 
Plutarch, or even that A%schylus and Polybius, pronounced 
exactly alike. But he is at least strongly in favour of following 
the accentual pronunciation, which we must always remember 
was simply turned out among ourselves in the sixteenth century, 
and which we still retain in most ecclesiastical and Byzantine 
proper names. 

ut we must not so dwell on the purely Greek part of M. 
Egger’s book as to forget that his main subject lies in France. In 
his sixth lecture he discusses the question whether there is really 
any Greek element in the French language. We of course mean 
a direct and original Greek element ; the crowds of Greek words 
which have come into French through Latin, or which have 
been borrowed in later times from the Greek or coined accord- 
ing to Greek analogies, are not to the —— Before true 
principles of etymology were understood, the early Greek scholars 
of France sought to give Greek derivations to genuine French 
words of the most undoubted Latin origin. And patriotic Mas- 
saliots have tried to find proofs of the existence of a Greek 
element in Provencal—that is, of Greek words in Provengal 
which have not passed through Latin. M. Egger evidently 
holds that no pall element exists either in French or in Pro- 
vengal. Nothing of the kind can be found in the earliest French 
literature, but there is a writer of the fourteenth century whose 
works abound with words of Greek origin, many of which, as 
M. Egger says, we should certainly have fancied to be of very 
modern coinage. ‘This is Nicolas Oresme, tutor of King Charles 
the Fifth and afterwards Bishop of Lisieux, a man of extraor- 
dinary learning for his time, and to whom Mr. Rogers has drawn 
our eyes as the earliest of political economists. M. Egger gives a 


Tels sont agonie, agoniser, agonisement, amphibologique, architectonique, 

aristocratie et aristocratiser (vivre sous le régime aristocratique), concen- 
trique et excentrique, démagogue et démagogiser, démocratie, démocratique et 
démocratiser, métaphore et métaphorique, oligarchie, oligarchique et oligar- 
chiser, sophisme, sophiste, sophistique, sophistiquer, sophistication, sophisterie, 
ete. ... Quelques-uns méme de ces mots montrent par leur seule forme qu’on 
les a transcrits pour les yeux sans les avoir entendu prononcer par le peuple. 
Par exemple, les mots cube et cubique seraient, sans nul doute, écrits cyle 
et cybique si Oresme les avait recueillis dans la circulation populaire, oi 
certainement I’ypsilon grec avait le son de li. C’est ainsi, en effet, qu'il 
écrit y et y ique, parce que ces derniers étaient depuis lougtemps. 
passés dans l’usage avec la prononciation vulgaire de la diphthongue initiale 
ou qui, au moyen age, avait le son d’un 2%. 
All this is long before the Renaissance, long before any general 
prevalence of Greek studies, Whether we call the process the 
enrichment or the corruption of the French tongue, it was Oresme’s 
own personal act. , 

We hope in another article to say something about M. Egger’s 
treatment of French literature from the Renaissance onwards, 


‘GUIDES OR NO GUIDES IN SWISS MOUNTAINS?* 


ape upper ten thousand of the Alps are a magnificent set of 
men. They are strong, broad, muscular, and often, if it were 
not for blisters, beautiful, They achieve their greatness by real. 
hard work, and wear it with a consciousness of being robust. 
They talk German with ease, if not with grammar. They never 
know what it is to be tired, either of climbing or of describing 
how they climbed. One at least among their number knows all 
about ozone. They carry an ice-axe in a manner which becomes. 
both them and it, and their clothes fit them to a nicety, though 
sometimes badly torn about the legs. If they have a fault, it is. 
that they are not condescending enough. To say in mixed societ 
that it it is wrong to abandon the couloir on the Hochsatteljoc 
for the aréte because the bergschrund will be found badly bridged,. 
is to talk in a tongue not understanded of the people, and arouses 
justifiable indignation in those who belong to the lower walks of 
life. But they are punished for it. When, as the music is just 
over at Interlaken, and the well-dressed crowd is dispersing, two- 
dusty travellers appear in their midst, trying with vain efforts so 
to walk that their coats may reach down as far as possible 
behind, and to appear unconscious that the skin is peeling off their: 
faces, then, oh then, comes retribution upon the haughty moun- 
taineers, and a well-spring of joy arises in the breast of the 
shortwinded common man. 

Another weak point of the climbers is that they will think so. 
much about their digestions, We English are, it must be confessed, 
rather plainspoken in such matters, and the French are worse. 
But eating and drinking are, after all, a subordinate part of the 
work of life, and to speak without reserve of the discipline of the 
interior man would cause a decorous German to open his eyes. 
The mountaineers as a rule seem to think that their consumption 
and assimilation of food is a subject of very general interest, not 
only to themselves, but to the public. If there could be removed 
from the various Alpine chronicles all that bears upon breakfasts 
and suppers, the sustaining character of concentrated meat, the 
vicious consequences of excess in bread and milk, the use and. 
abuse of cold tea, and the invigorating properties of chocolate, 
there would vanish all that lends glow, so to speak, and substance 
to a considerable number of the narratives. In one of the minor 
prophets there occurs a reiterated blessing upon him who hath not 
eaten upon the mountains. Without going quite so far as this, 
we would heartily join in a benediction on any one who would do: 
it without talking about it. In the long run one lunch is very 
much like another, and is chiefly interesting to those who are: 
engaged in it at the time. From the vice of overcarefulness about 
digestion it is satisfactory to notice that the last book upon moun- 
taineering is creditably free. Mr. Girdlestone is a gentleman who: 
clearly enjoys his meals, and has been blessed by heaven with the 
boon of a steadfast appetite. But he has other things to talk about 
in his narrative of Alpine excursions. He belongs neither to the: 
minutely geographical school nor to the severely scientific, nor 
again to the rollicking and, it must be confessed, particularly 
amusing, school of mountaineers. He is varied in his interests, 
and seems to have no specially distinguishing character, un- 
less it be that through all the vicissitudes of travel and sympathy 
with nature and delight in physical strength there runs, as an 
elevating and inspiring ambition, the desire to do it cheap. The 
miscellaneous chapter at the end is one of the best. It has the 
latest news of the properties of the Club axe; the author explains 
the merits of third-class travelling on the Continent ; he is 
orthodox and distinct about the use of the rope; he has advice 
on boots, on avalanches, on hotels, on rock-climbing, on maps, on 
the best way to carry eggs. Lastly, incongruous as the subject 
may seem, he discusses with perfect simplicity the advantages of 
the habit of prayer. It is but fair to say that, though we should 
prefer their absence, these last discussions are introduced in a way 
not as obtrusive as might be expected, and inoffensive in tone ; 
but their marked repetition in a volume the moral of which is 
that guides in the Alps may be safely dispensed with suggests to 
the reader the somewhat quaint idea that the author seems to 


* The High Alps without Guides. By the Rev. A. G. Girdlestone, M.A., late 
Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. London: Longmans & Co. 1870. 
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consider the one kind of assistance a reasonably good substitute for 
the other. 

Ought, then, guides to be taken for hard expeditions, or can 
climbers in the Alps do equally well without them? This is the 
question which Mr, Girdlestone proposes, and to which he himself 
gives a decided answer against the guides. Before venturing on a 
fresh judgment of the case, it will be as well to present in a 
summary the arguments he brings against professional help. 
First, the guides are expensive. A single guide costs, we may 
assume, for an ordinary day about six shillings, and for Mont 
Blanc the ridiculous sum, including provisions, of nearly five 
pounds. On the average, a traveller who means to climb what he 
can during his summer holiday, and has strength enough for the 
higher peaks, will spend on guides and porters for his own share 
about fifteen francs a day; a novice who submits to extortion may 
easily make it twenty-five. The second argument against guides 
is, to use Mr. Girdlestone’s words, their “ domineering disposition.” 
That there is a world of truth in this every one will allow. A 
guide who is hired for the season, and becomes a delightful mix- 
ture of counsellor, companion, and valet, is indeed everything that 
can be desired; but the local despot of the mountain is a very 
different being. He insists on halting where he is accustomed to 
halt; he eats and drinks according to his own caprice; he is ob- 
stinate in country that he does not know; he is often lazy on the 
way home. On a well-trodden mountain like Monte Rosa, or an 
ice high-road like the Géant, he is a simple bully. Thirdly—an 
argument which every reader can best appreciate for himself—he 
is a bore; and it is much more fun to be alone. 

In order to support this side of the controversy by the argument 
from personal experience, Mr. Girdlestone gives the history of a 
series of glacier expeditions undertaken by himself and other 
friends with no further help than that of an occasional porter 
as far as the beginning of the ice. What, then, is the list 
of peaks and passes so achieved? The Weissthor, the Brunni 
Pass, the Sella, the Létschenliicke, the Tschingel, the Wetter- 
horn, which last required two attempts. Then follow a 
series of expeditions, including the Clariden Grat and the Trift 
Glacier Pass, and connecting Pontresina with Grindelwald—a 
series which for some unaccountable reason our author calls a 
*‘ high-level” route, but which involves nevertheless a short piece 
of railway and a good many miles of high road; and then the Col 
du Tour, the Col du Mont Tondu, the Adler, the Alphubel, and 
Col d’Herens. Now the first observation which this list of passes, 
viewed in the light of an argument, suggests, is that not one of 
them, the Wetterhorn alone excepted, is of first-rate difficulty. 
They are all, with this one exception, average passes; such as a 
guide expects about twenty or thirty francs for, and the geo- 
graphy of which is well-established and understood. Mr. 

sirdlestone is clearly able to accomplish first-rate work, especially 
as regards the all-important quality of endurance, and he has 
indeed on other occasions ascended the Matterhorn and the 
Weisshorn; but the work described in this volume is work on 
second-class ground. That he can cross the Strahleck without 
professional help is a thing that would naturally be expected, 
and a porter from the Grimsel will think nothing of crossing it 
alone on any fine day in August. But then, the less diflicult 
the pass, the less the tariff and the slighter the gain of being 
alone. Next, when we come to the details of the journeys, there 
is one invariable conclusion to them. Mr. Girdlestone never gets 
home in time. Day after day he is benighted on the rocks, 
or finds a lucky chalet, or reaches the inn in the early morn- 
ing; and it is invariably a race between him and the day- 
light. The book might almost be entitled “The Difliculties and 
Dangers incurred from the attempt to dispense with Guides.” It is 
superfiuous to point out that loss of time in a hard ascent is in 
reality a considerable element of danger; but, even independently 
of this, the mishaps which the volume describes are such as do 
not happen to ordinary men on ordinary passes. To sit all night 
with his legs hanging over a precipice, to tumble into a bergschrund 
in company with some tons of ice, to slip down an ice slope 
roped to a beginner who has lost his alpenstock, are incidents 
which may have contributed to Mr. Girdlestone’s enjoyment of 
his holidays, but against which a less ambitious traveller may 
fairly like to secure himself by the payment of a sovereign, 
Granting all that is claimed in the book before us, the simple 
upshot of it is that practised mountaineers may trust to them- 
selves for the performance of any expeditions short of the 
hardest, at the cost of considerable difficulty and some additional 
tisk. 

There are, however, other considerations which ought not to be 
left out of sight in this question. Those who have known the 
Alps longest will be the first to admit that guides are much better 
mountaineers than ull except the very best of amateurs. There are 
not half-a-dozen men in the Club of whom the common saying is 
true that they are “as good as a guide.” Men who have been 
on ice and rocks all their life are, in the first place, strangely 
capable of endurance. In the wet bivouac and the biting 
wind they suffer less than the traveller; they can put up with 
bad food for a longer time; they are less enfeebled by cold, and 
less disgusted by dirt. Again, there is one quality in which no 
amateurs whatever can equal the best of the guides—that of 
quickness of sight. The eye practised from boyhood in the 
snow attains an almost miraculous discernment of small and 
distant objects. If there be a faint track across an alp in the 
evening light, a stone “ man” in the middle of an icefall, or the 
neck, or even we may say from experience the cork, of a bottle 


some hundred yards off on a nevé, which has to be descried bya 
traveller and his guides who are all of them new to the coun 
the chances are five to one that the guides will see it first, 
Lastly, mountaineering is in most cases a distinct trial of strength 
and many peaks would be now virgin, which have often been 
victoriously scaled, if it were not that the chief labour of the 
arduous step-cutting had fallen on the massive shoulders of ay 
Almer or a Lauener. Even if the work could in time be done 
the arms of the gentlemen, the help of the guides will at 
events save an hour or two in the day. There is, on the other 
hand, no denying that they have their weak points. They haye 
little geographical instinct, and trust to the report of a casual 
acquaintance more readily than to the best of maps ; they are ve 
annoying by their feuds and cantonal rivalries, and ridiculously 
jealous of rising talent; they want, as Mr. Girdlestone sayg, 
constant keeping in good humour; and they are becoming—for jt 
seems to grow upon them—very fond of eating and ——— 
But let us, after all, put a question to Mr. Girdlestone. Hg 
has been in the habit of travelling with but one companion, 
Two is, in our opinion, a less safe number than three for 
ice-work, and we think that he was ill-advised; still more 
so when he ventured on the culpable risk of passing the Col 
du Tour entirely alone. But supposing that on one of these 
expeditions of two he became suddenly ill with the bad food of a 
chalet, or fell down giddy with a sunstroke, or sprained an anele 
in a jump—all mishaps which may occur to the best mountaineer 
in the world—what would be the chances of his reaching the 
valley in safety when left with one comrade who would perhaps 
have enough to do to make his own way for himself? ir. Gir- 
dlestone points to a series of passes which have been made in this 
way without a serious accident. We may point on the other 
hand to the one serious accident, under similar conditions, five 
years ago on Mont Blanc. The party was led by a good mom- 
taineer; there were no guides; there was a fatal slip; and it 
would not have taken place, we may safely ailirm, if guides had 
formed part of the expedition. 

We cannot think that Mr. Girdlestone has proved his point. It 
is open to any one to say that guides are often used at present 
where they are merely an encumbrance and an expense; and 
further, that the better a traveller is, the more he can do in safety 
without them. But it is neither probable nor desirable that the 
higher class of expeditions can ever be independent of men who 
have been specially trained to the work. As for Mr. Girdlestone 
himself, we are of opinion that he will shortly be Killed. We 
shall be sorry for him, as he has written a particularly pleasant 
book; but we shall have the satisfaction of thinking that his last 
act in life will have been to add a contribution to our side of the 
controversy. 


THE TASMANIANS.* 

HE welcome accorded to his work on the extinction of the 

native race of Tasmania has, we are glad to see, emboldened 
Mr. Bonwick to present us with a more copious record of the 
distinctive life and early origin of that singular people. His long 
sojourn in the country, and the keen interest taken by him in the 
ways and habits of the native population, aided by the opportunities 
afforded by official connexion with the Government, and the culture 
of a devotee to science, have put him in possession of a mass of 
materials of which we would on no account have seen the home 
public deprived. Even men of science will shortly have reason 
to be glad that some honest and faithful record of the lost tribes 
of Tasmania has been secured, by the effort of a competent 
chronicler, ere the last survivor of his race was swept from the 
earth. There is so much in the physical, mental, and social 
characteristics of that island race altogether exceptional or unique 
as to enlist the attention of ethnologists on behalf of whatever 
facts a keen-sighted and observing resident has made it the 
business of years to accumulate. ‘To the general body of the 
public an increased knowledge of aboriginal peoples is becoming 
a matter of living interest, even if its valuable aid is not yet fully 
recognised by the historian. 

Those who are brought closest into contact with aboriginal and 
uncultivated races are generally found to form the most favourable 
impression of their mental and moral state. Mr, Bonwick’s long 
and intimate familiarity with the Tasmanian blacks led him to 
confirm by personal testimony much of the glowing estimate of 
their first French visitors. In intellect the ‘Tasmanian aborigine 
was most unfairly set down by some as an upright walking 
monkey, a talking brute. His faculties were imitative rather 
than inventive; yet, so far as the narrow conditions of his ex- 
istence called them into play, they suiliced for the ordinary 
wants of his simple lot. As Mr. Bonwick has shown in his 
chapter on Language, the Tasmanian spoke at least a sensible 
tongue, with a construction full of grammatical beauties and 
methodical inflections, It was in the organ of number that, 
like most untutored races, he was most conspicuously defi- 
cient. His vocabulary was scanty in the expression of nume- 
rals, The want of the mathematical faculty was the chief 
defect in the intelligent Australian youth brought by Mz. Eyre 
from Adelaide, who had an excellent memory for places, things, 
and historical facts. In natural history aud woodcratt the Tasma- 
nian showed remarkable intelligence’ and expertness. In difli- 


* Daily Lifeand Originof the Tasmanians, By James Bonwick, F.RGS, 
Author of “The Last of the Tasmanians.” 
Son, and Marston. 1870 


London: Sampson Low, 
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culties by flood and field the white traveller was helpless without 
the aid of his sable guide. In physique, and even in intellect, 
the coloured boys and girls in the han School at Hobart 
Town struck Mr. Bonwick as superior to the offspring of the 
European convicts, These simple children of nature were never 
ploodthirsty or cruel. Shy and distant they ever were, but until 
woaded into vindictiveness they met their white visitors with a 
kindly and amiable demeanour. They who knew them best trusted 
them most. One of their weaknesses is hit off in a letter to the 
author from Dr. Jeanneret, once superintendent of Flinders Island. 
They were “unstable and frail of purpose ”—a moral defect oddly 
traced, we are told, by some to the “unfortunate depression of 
their nose, which was sadly wanting in the Roman type of 
jnflexible prominence.” In the relation of the sexes they are de- 
scribed as pure beyond most uncivilized races. Their domestic 
affection was strong and sincere. A singular custom prevailed of 
cherishing the memory of the absent or the dead. A bone sus- 

nded in a bag from the neck over the heart reminded the wearer 
of a former love. So many skulls and limb bones were taken by 
the poor natives when they were exiled to the Straits, Captain 
Bateman told the writer, that when he had fifty of them in his 
ship they had quite a bushel of old bones among them. Manala- 

a, a chief, noted for his tenderness towards his wife, 

Tauleboneyer, had the jawbone of a friend, covered over with native 
string, hung upon his chest. “When Mungo, the black guide, in 
1830, came suddenly with the roving party upon the spot where a 
massacre of his people had taken place, he became much affected. 
But when some of the rough Bushmen began kicking the bones 
about, he was seized with a shivering fit from the intensity of his 
emotion. For days he refused food, and appeared wholly given up 
to melancholy. He was at length forwarded to Oatlands in an ex- 
hausted state.” With a moral fibre so weak and flabby as this, 
no wonder that the poor Tasmanian islander rapidly dwindled and 
died away before the inroads of rude filibusters trom the mainland, 
or the coarse offscouring of European gaols. 

In his chapter on Arts and Manufactures Mr. Bonwick gives us 
what little has to be said of the simple products of Tasmanian skill 
and labour. These were, in short, almost confined to weapons made 
by the men, and baskets and nets made by the women. The fibres 
or string of the Corrijong or cordage-tree, or the Sida, were rudely 
twisted by rolling the material up and down the bare thigh. The 
baskets were often made of the leaves of the Dianella, softened 
and made flexible over a fire. The thin bone of the hind leg of a 
kangaroo served for a needle, or awl, or pin. It was often kept in 
a hollow bone case. The Tasmanians did not, like the South 
Australian and other savages, use skulls for drinking-cups, nor 
was scaiping known among them. Their were simply of 
wood hardened in the fire, the spear and the waddy, wielded 
oftener against the kangaroo than against man. Theirs was not 
habitually a belligerent race. They had neither the wommera, 
or throwing-stick, of their continental neighbours, the “ nulla- 
nulla” with a spiked top, the “ lliangle” with a hooked or hal- 
berd-shaped elbow to the wooden shaft, nor the boomerang. Their 
spears were not pointed with quartz-flint or fish-tins, like those 
of Australia. Celts of flint, quartz, or greenstone, however, were 
quickly and skilfully made by them of any stone they picked 
up. The stone axe was chipped to an edge, bound in with withes 
toa forked branch for a handle, or fitted into a stick by means of 
the adhesive gum of the Xanthorrhea, or s-tree, and bound 
with strong native string as in ancient Mexico. Rude drawings 
of beasts, birds, and men have been found on trees and rocks in 
Tasmania, as upon the sandstone of Sydney Heads, and in the 
huts of Macquarrie Harbour. Mr. G. A. Robinson saw on the 
west-coast in 1831 figures of men and women with some curious 
hieroglyphics, like the totems of American tribes. Some simple, 
but not inexpressive, sketches are engraved by Mr. Bonwick as 
seen by Mr. Commissary Browne upon a tree, including a kan- 
garoo, the sun, the moon, some snakes, and men in a boat. The 
art of drawing with charcoal, a pastime of the‘blacks, was called 
Macooloona by the Oyster Bay tribe, and Pallapoirena by the men 
of Port Davey in the south. ‘This is an exception to the rule that 
their language is deficient in words for abstract or general ideas. 
Upon the subject of the native grammar and vocabulary Mr. 
Bouwick is not so clear and precise as we could have wished. His 
knowledge of the island tongues is evidently limited, and his facts 
are in general but secondhand. He has brought into his chapter 
on Language a number of diverse and conilicting statements, 
without the power of sifting or reconciling them. The most 
copious vocabulary of Tasmanian words is no doubt that of 
Dr. Milligan. Not so much as might have been expected has 
been done by Mr. G. A. Robinson, the “Protector,” who was 
so much with the natives, to increase our stock of aboriginal 
roots. An eccentric Dane, Jorgen Jorgenson, added 400 words 
to Dr. Milligan’s 2,000. Four different dialects at least have 

distinguished within the narrow limits of the island, all 
probably, like the varieties of Gaelic near home, offshoots from 
asingle primary stock. The general affinities of those tongues 
connect them with the Papuan family of languages, which Mr. 
Logan's researches tend further to affiliate with those of the 
pMmitive inhabitants of India. The phonetic elements of the 
Dravirian formation, that gentleman remarks, are numerous, and 
some of them have a somewhat African and Australian character. 
The resemblance between the Australian and Dravirian pronouns 
was first observed by Mr. Norris, The plurals in the Australian 
system, with which that of Tasmania concurs, are formed like the 
ordinary Dravirian by the plural postfixes, the Dravirian special 


m plurals being absent, unless they are represented by wa. The 
Australian has a distinct dual formed by a Draviro-Australian 
a particle, li, le, dli, &c. Of the existing Dravirian family 
Ir. Logan distinguishes three branches—the Dravirian proper, 
the Kol, and the Australian—the Tasmanian coming under the: 
latter grou, the most ancient, he considers, of the whole; each 
ene had an independent development, and having been exposed: 
to widely different influences, internal and external, from a very 
remote period. 

Evidences of this kind naturally lead on to the question of the 
origin of the Tasmanians themselves, and the geographical changes 
which are involved in the separation of nations once linguistically 
one. Mr. Bonwick’s geological studies and tastes qualify him to 
speak here with firmer authority, and the observations he has per- 
sonally made throw much light upon the physical changes of 
which these regions bear witness. No portion of his book will be 
read with greater interest. The facts which he has accumulated, 
supported as they are by the reasonings of independent students of 
geology and natural history, tend strongly to confirm the view that 
nothing but a depression of land is required to account for the 
isolation of New Guinea, New Zealand, Tasmania, Madagascar, 
Ceylon, and the Indian peninsula. A vast southern continent at 
some period of the tertiary or quaternary formation comprised the 
whole of these lands now separated by the ocean, extending with 
almost equal probability eastwards to the continent of South 
America. This conclusion coincides with that of Professor Hux- 
ley, that the Australoid and Negroid groups of his ethnological 
nomenclature were in existence when there was land between 
Australia and the Deccan on the one side, and between South 
Africa, Malaya, and New Guinea on the other. Soundings on the 
line of separation show that no such deep depression need be sup- 
ae to have taken place here as has been rendered highly probable 

etween Europe and America. Dr. Hooker has spoken of the 
floral intimacy, to the extent of thirty per cent., which he found 
between numerous plants common to New Zealand, New Holland,. 
South Africa, Tasmania, and South America. The “ruhk ” of 
Madagascar, of which as romantic tales were heard by Marco Polo. 
as by Sindhbad himself, had its congeners in the gigantic moa or 
dinornis of Australia and New Zealand. The late Mr. Jukes esta- 
blished the fact of the gradual sinking of the north-east coast of 
Australia, in accounting for the existence of the Great Barrier reef, 
acoral bank twelve hundred miles long. At certain points the coast 
is now rising. A reef found in Rivoli Bay, off South Australia, by 
Flinders in 1802, seven miles long, is now fourteen. Lacepede Bay 
has lost nearly one-half of its depth since the French expedition 
sounded its waters. Port Philip Bay is said to be rapidly rising. 
The counter-action of the same hidden forces may have gradually 
sunk the once existing continent during hundreds or thousands of 
years. Ethnological similarities, combined with those of language, 
come in to complete the chain of — that the parent race from. 
which the Hill men of India, the Hottentots, and the Tasmanians, 
are offshoots roamed over a vanished continent, extending across 
the equator before the birth of the Bengal tiger or the African 
elephant. The superstitions of the Tasmanian blacks connect. 
them, Mr. Bonwick remarks, with the Indian Hill men. The 
parent race had apparently no knowledge of agriculture, or even of 
the care of stock. Even the dog was unknown to the Tasmanian 
aboriginal. His use of small fires in a country so rich in timber 
has been thought singular. Can it be that the region whence: 
he came was a warmer one, less rich in forests, or even a vast 

lain? Did the primitive race from whom he separated roam 
in scattered families, and after ages of isolation eventually become 
gregarious? As the aborigines have never to all appearance 
advanced in other respects, it is reasonable to suppose, with our 
author, that their habits in connexion with fire-making were 
those of the original inhabitants. IM may be that in this narrow 
island we have had stereotyped, and have seen extinct, the actual 
type of primeval man. Evidence exists of the race originally 
spread over the Australian continent having been driven, by 
successive wars of invasion, from what are now the Papuan 
lands of New Guinea and New Caledonia to seek a shelter 
in Van Diemen’s Land. They were in their original hunting- 
grounds when their land was joined to New Zealand on the 
east and Victoria on the north, when the Andamaners and curly- 
haired tribes of Malaya and India were reaching their present 
abodes. Retreating before more powerful foes, the earth, it may 
be, sinking behind them, they paused at length at the southern- 
most point of what remained of a mighty continent, where 
the ocean stayed their steps. That island became their tomb. 
After ages of rude and ignorant, but mild, and for savages com- 
paratively peaceful life, they dwindled and perished atter a tew 
generations of the encroaching rule of the white man. There 
is much in the history of this simple race, under the teaching 
of science, as well as in the record of their daily life and way 
as told by one who, like the author before us, bane and look 
them well, to invest the now extinct Tasmanians with lively and. 
abiding interest. 


ROBINSON’S ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GARDENS.* 


N2 before it was wanted, Mr. Robinson has taken in hand the 
whole topic of rock-gardening, natural and artificial, and 
set himself to disperse the clouds of doubt and unbelief that until 


* Alpine Flowers for English Gardens. By William Robinson, F.L.S., 
Author of “ Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of Paris.’? With numerous 
Illustrations, London: John Murray. 1870. 
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recently hung about it. Instead of hugging the cheerless supersti- 
tion (akin to another which he has before dissipated in reference to 
subtropical plants) that Alpine plants cannot be acclimatized in 
our lowlands, he undertakes to convince all comers “ that there is 
no Alpine flower that ever charmed the traveller's eye with its 
brilliancy that cannot successfully be grown in these islands.” 
It is impossible not to feel an interest in the subject. If public and 
rivate floriculture is to yield its maximum of surprise and delight, 
it cannot rely mainly on glass-house and indoor tending, but rather 
must depend on its outdoor achievements. And, further, the 
bedding-out system, which readers of Mr. Robinson’s former works 
will not be surprised to find him designating as “ the best 
ible appliance for stealing from nature every grace of form, 
Cone of colour, and vital interest,” must eventually take secon- 
dary rank in that scheme of gardening for the many and the 
few alike which is fortunate in having for its advocate one who 
can discourse upon it with so much practical experience, and yet 
in so pleasant and enthusiastic a tone. Assuredly, if our author 
can help us to replace in some degree our too artificial and 
formal modern floriculture by the natural relief of Alpine plants, 
dwarf orchids, treelike mosses, evergreen shrublets, and bulbous 
flowers from lily to harebell, he will have won the fullest title 
to rank as our guide in a science which he has made so entirely 
his own. He begins in the best possible way, by going to the 
original habitats of these acclimatized foreigners. Forty pages of 
his first part recount the adventures which befell him in a little 
Alpine tour, not made with the ordinary Englishman’s idea of 
realizing the vulgar interpretation of “ excelsior,” but with a view 
to seeing the silvery Saxifrages in the open air, as Mr. Robinson 
did on the Grande Saléve; to discovering the Cobweb House- 
leek growing wild, by the thousand, in the Saas valley; to 
examining the cavelike sides of huge boulders lined with the 
Viola biflora, and their tops ceiled with a canopy of the Alpine 
Rose (pp. 95, &c.); and to scaling the crest of Monte Campione, 
from Lecco on the Lake of Como, to hunt out the rare Silene 
Elizabethe, or Elizabeth’s Catchfly, which rewarded his enter- 
prise at the precise point of his chase when he was beginning 
to despair of it. For this happily described and illustrated 
episode, serving as it does for admirable little notices of classes 
of Alpine plants, such as the Androsices, the Gentians, the Saxi- 
frages, the Silenes, the volume would be abundantly worth its 
cost; but its value is much enhanced by the author’s home ex- 
perience and acquaintance with every public and private collec- 
tion of Alpine flowers in this country, which enables him to speak 
with authority on the conditions essential to the healthy and 
successful culture of a race of plants which even more professional 
authorities than the Duke of Argyll have supposed incapable of 
being reared in our low-lying regions. 

Mr. Robinson’s hints on rock-gardening will meet the case of 
those who have a large extent of ground available for the purpose, 
-as well as of those who can only spare six feet or so of the turf 
of their garden for the accommodation of an artificial rock-bed. 
Nature does not favour all alike, and space at command makes all 
the difference. Some lessons, however, deducible from the study 
of Alpine vegetation seem to be of universal application. One 
sine qué non, and perhaps the chief, is depth of fitting soil, thorough 
‘drainage, and ample root-scope. All this is observable in the in- 
terstices of an Alpine crag, where a débris of earth, sand, grit, and 
broken stone promotes drainage and evaporation, fills every narrow 
chink, and allows roots of little gems that adorn the surface with 
but an inch depth of verdure or blossom to imbed themselves 
amidst the flat rock to the extent sometimes of a yard or 
more. Of course in artificial rock-making this has to be borne 
in mind, and the author cautions us accordingly against subur- 
han rock-work of spoilt brick, cement, and clinkers, the beau 
ideal of “ bricklayers’” arrangements, and recommends, for 
the most part, oblique or vertical fissures, the former being so 
arranged that the upper pieces of rock may not overlap those 
beneath them. This will ensure what is a second essential for 
Alpine settlers “o> y us—namely, sufficient moisture in hot 
weather, and yet full exposure to the sun. The shade and 
drip of trees are inimical to the rockery; whereas such a dis- 
position of soil and rocks that the rain may permeate and not fall 
off them, keeping up a moisture like that which enables plants 
on the Alps or Pyrenees to benefit and not suffer from the fierce 
rays that rest upon them, is obviously a condition of success which 
must be aimed at by every one who would clothe any part of his 
garden-space with Alpine or sub-Alpine vegetation. Without 
stopping to note the author’s minuter directions for disposing 
masses of rock-work with an eye to these objects, we must pass 
to a third hint of considerable importance as touching the cloth- 
ing of a rockery with Alpine plants. This “ choicer jewellery 
of vegetable life” approaches its perfection where there is no 
taller vegetation to stifle it. The Gentians, and such like 
plants, flourish in mountain air, not simply because of its purity 
and clearness, but because the elevation forbids the jostling of 
coarser-growing rivals, ‘Take a healthy patch of Silene acaulis 
(the Cushion Pink, or Alpine Moss Campion), by which the 
summits of some of our highest mountains are sheeted over 
with rosy crimson of various shades, and plant it two thou- 
sand feet lower down in suitable soil, keeping it moist enough, 
and free from weeds, and you may grow it to perfection; but 
leave it to nature, in the same neighbourhood, and soon the same 

s will run through and cover it, excluding the light, and 
finally and quickly killing the hardy and vigorous, but diminutive 
Rock-Campion” % 6). The ghosts of two or three legibly engraved 


labels, bearing the words Silene acaulis, on bits of rock-work where 
ferns and wild strawberries have got the upper hand, and where 
the Silene itself has been long defunct, enforce to our mind the truth 
of this most sound and intelligible counsel. In a fairly sunny and 
open position, as Mr. Robinson states elsewhere, hardy ferns may 
be combined with Alpine plants in the rock-garden ; but fair pla: 
to the Catchilies, Gentians, &c., demands such amplitude of 
space as one gets an idea of in some of those extensive rock- 
gardens which are illustrated here and there in his pages, such 
as Mr. Backhouse’s, or Sir Charles Lanport’s, or the rare and 
nature-aided fairy-glens where waterfalls are fringed with yuccas 
and pampas grasses, and the visitor picks his way across the streams 
over stepping-stones that are begirt with Bog-bean and Carer 
pendula, the Golden Villarsia, and the white and yellow Water- 
lilies, with their Scotch and American sub-species. Where such 
resources exist, it is not too much to expect that a spot or two should 
be kept clear and apart for the rarest and most diminutive of Alpine 
flowers, and it is an indication of the pains and care already 
bestowed on this branch of floriculture in this country that one 
of the above-named gentlemen has a select portion of his rock- 
garden fenced off from the rest by an irregular little canal to keep 
off the slugs which would finish one of these rarer Alpines in legs 
than a single meal; while the other actually constructs retreats 
for toads in his rock-work, in order that, comtortably housed, they 
may act as a permanent slug-police, Mr. Robinson not unnaturally 
questions the effectiveness, in an artistic point of view, of an old 
toad squatted on a tuft of Gentian. 

Another valuable hint for making and planting rock-work is that, 
as a rule, much more vegetation than rock-work should be visible 
(p. 16). It is so in the fatherland of the plants under considera- 
tion, and, as our author points out, “only when gentians and 
silvery cudweeds, minute white buttercups, and strange large 
violets and harebells that waste their strength in flowers, aud 
fairy daffodils that droop their heads as gracefully as snowdrops, 
are seen forming a dense turf of living enamel work, are Alpine 
flowers seen in their fairest aspects.” Of course if there were un- 
limited space at command, it would be meet to exhibit t 
cliffs with but “a stain of flower or fern here and there”; and 
there are cases in which stone and plants may be seen with advan- 
tage in almost equal proportions; but the most attainable effect 
within the imitator’s reach, in a limited range, is the abundant 
drapery of vegetation out of which an occasional stone is seen to 
crop. Mr. Robinson, true to his mission, however, bestows much 
of his first part on the consideration of Alpine flower-growing on 
a small scale, and shows two or three ways in which, by digging 
two feet deep and draining to an outlet near, and making of rough 
stones of different sizes a margin about a foot above the turf, a 
rock-bed may be formed for the neater Sedums and Semper- 
vivums, the choicer Saxifrages, Dianthuses, Forget-me-nots, and 
Gentians. These beds will come up again and again, and, well- 
watered and well weeded, will present fresh floral interest from 
the dawn of spring to almost the end of October. Other fitting 
places for rock-work and its Alpine clothing are shrubbery edges; 
ruined old walls, on which not only the Cheddar pink, but the 
Pyrenean Saxifraya longifolia will flourish ; and low bounda 
walls, a capital device for beautifying which is to cover them wit 
Alpine verdure and blossom instead of leaving them bare. Then 
there are the Lilliputian mounds, as at Battersea, where Alpine 
succulents are disposed in mosaic beds with the house-leeks and 
stonecrops for outer rings, and the Escheveria metallica (p. 207) for 
a striking centre. Or, again, the mixed borders, which, if once 
more in fashion, would give —-_ space and verge enough for the 
choicest Alpine varieties, as well as for those souvenirs of travel 
which every tourist possessed of eyes and heart will have his own 
fancy for acclimatizing, with, let us hope, the same success as the 
Nottinghamshire clergyman whose garden contains “ Acanthus 
from the walls of the Coliseum, Cyclamen from the tomb of 
Virgil, and Anemone from the clitis of Sorrento.” 

We must pass over many other hints as to the locus in quo Mr. 
Robinson would have us arrange our Alpine treasures, whether 
large or small; and we can only glance at one or two points to 
be avoided. Clinkers, we have already said, make bad rock- 
work, So does any vitrified material. Tree-roots and stumps, 
for which the untutored mind has an innate affection, ought to be 
ruthlessly discarded. And, except for growing from seed, pots 
ought not to be so much as thought of for Alpine flowers, if one 
has ever so little of a rockery. As to so-called rockeries, Mr. 
Robinson has given sketches of nine or ten for avoidance; the 
style which groups its Alpine rarities within an iron railing with 
a vase in the centre; the “ Brummagem” arch of burs and 
clinkers; the vista of all the Alps from the front door; the 
porcupine-quill type, which skirts a coach-drive, and imperils 
coachmen on dark nights; and divers other abominations which 
are hit off as happily by the pen as by the pencil. Under our 
author’s guidance we have an unerring security for good taste, 
and indeed in the whole of this pleasant volume we do not re- 
member having lighted upon a single suggestion of even a doubtful 
nature, unless it be where, in his little tour (p. 104), he is 80 
struck with the wild and grim beauty of the struggle of life and 
death, in a larch wood above Macugnaga—some trees lying dead, 
barked and bleached among flowers that crowded up around them, 
and others leaning half-erect amidst their fresh green companions, 
some dashed bodily over the cliffs, and others only holding on by 
their roots—that he suggests something analogous for our orna- 
mental woods or wood-skirts. What might be our opinion if we 
saw it carried out, it is impossible to say, But as a rule it 8 
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unsafe to mimic the grander and sublimer phases of nature. It 
remains to glance at some of those classes of flowers and plants 
wherewith Mr. Robinson desires to have our rockeries more gene- 
rally clothed, and in which the botanist and the curious in wild- 
flowers ought to feel an equal interest, seeing that there is scarce 
one of these Alpine treasures, by which so much store is justly set, 
but has its wild and humble cousin and namesake in English dell 
and glade, or crag, or wall, or headland. More than a good half 
of the book before us is devoted to an account in alphabetical 
order of the thrifts, cresses, windflowers, wallflowers, harebells, 
chickweeds, cudweeds, sandworts, saxifrages, house-leeks, stone- 
crops, heaths, catchflies, pinks, and violets, which, under Latin 
names, invite us to cultivate them as strangers from regions of 
Alpine elevation and character. Some are for verdure, some for 
mass of floral beauty, very many for both; the unfading ground 
of the carpet remaining the same, when the colours which fleck 
it from spring to autumn have died away. Full particulars: 
how and when to propagate these, whether by seed, bulb, or divi- , 
sion of the roots, are given in the second part, which will be found 
invaluable for the practical inquirer, though it is a somewhat un- 
manageable field for the reviewer. For in truth it is an embarras 
de richesses, Suppose we want a ground-work of dwarf Alpine 
silvery-leaved plants. If be are to be succulents, we may have 
an ample choice among the silvery section of the saxifrages (ef. p. 
41, pp- 318-19). If not succulents, there is the best of all dwarf 
silvery-leaved plants, the Antennaria Tomentosa (or Silvery Cat’s- 
foot), a carpet of an inch high, which serves as a splendid ground for 
single flowers or groups of the dwarf scarlet lily, and has this high 
virtue, which Mr. Leo Grindon notices, that no slug will ever 
come nigh it. Or we may have the Cerastium Dieberstenii, a very 
silvery variety of the better known Cerastium Tomentosum, and 
another, less downy and silvery, called grandiflorum, all of them 
easily cultivated. The virtue of Cerastiwm Tomentosum is its en- 
durance of any amount of clipping. Of the same silvery foliage are 
the “Senecios” or “ groundsels.” If the cushion or carpet of 
foliage is wanted in glistening green, we have but to turn to another 
section of the Saxifrage, the mossy varieties, of which there are 
said to be. seventy known; or to the Lycopodium dendroideum, if 
the preference is for diminutive fern foliage; while Si/ene acaulis 
or Silene Alpestris will satisfy those who like their carpet dotted 
with minute pink or white blossoms, A glaucous verdure is 
‘supplied by the Sedwn glaucum, the Silene maritima, and the 
Androsace Helvetica, » member of a charming family, one of 
which, the imbricata, is of silvery foliage. The flower of the 
Helvetica is white, with a yellow eye. Darker greens are not 
wanting. The foliage of the Begonia Veitchii is of a glossy 
dark green, with large vivid vermilion flowers as large as 
acrown, In boggy ground the Calla palustris, or “ bog 
arum,” supplies another dark green carpet, diversified by its 
white blossoms; and the mention of bogs reminds us that Mr. 
Robinson’s observations have convinced him that a spongy 
ground is the chosen home of the brilliant-hued Gentiana 
Bavarica. For masses of colour, arising from bloom rather 
than foliage, we may mention the deep lustrous blue of 
the Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis), known, but rarely seen 
in masses, in our flower-beds; the rosy red of the Evica carnea, 
or spring heath (208); the yellow of the Genista tinctoria, a foot 
anda half high in early summer; and the rosy lilac of the 
Daphne Cacorum, with many others. One of the most effective 
blendings of flower and foliage which Mr. Robinson’s little tour 
enabled him to realize was that of the large and beautiful purple 
flowers of the Viola calearata, with a dense silvery turf of 
cudweeds and Senecio ancanus. “It was not the effect of 
‘massing’ flowers, but that of ‘ shot’ silk.” For the manifold 
varieties of individual flowers, the anemone, the dianthus, 
the harebell, the violet, the forget-me-not, and the interesting 
special sections devoted to the auricula, the polyanthus, the crocus, 
aud the carnation and picotee, we must refer our reader to the 
book itself, He will find its interest unflagging, and the evidences 
it affords of the culture, taste, and observation of its author 
manifold and unquestionable, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


WE had hoped that Dr. Ebeling’s biography of Count von 
; Beust * would throw some light on the guiding political 
ideas of the statesman whose thankless task it is to keep the 
Austrian Empire together against its will, and to contend with the 
tremendous centrifugal force that radiates from Vienna. Our 
expectations have been disappointed. The book, like Hesekiel’s 
Lite of Bismark, is evidently inspired by the Minister himself; but 
Count Beust is not, like Count Bismark, a revolutionist in diplo- 
matic and political tactics, who ostentatiously proclaims his prin- 
ciples of action, and disconcerts statesmen of the old school by his 
reckless defiance of time-hallowed precedents. Count Beust is 
too wary for such a policy, and his life-long experience as a 
Minister of a small State compelled to elude the jealousies 
of powerful neighbours has effectually repressed any original 
tendency to indiscreet frankness. A double portion of his 
Spirit seems to have been vouchsafed to his biographer, who 
has = himself a consummate proficient in the art of saying 
much and telling little. In the first place, only half the work is 


* Friedrich Ferdinand Graf von Beust. Sem Leben und vornehmlich 
Stautsmiinnische Wirken. Von Dr. F. W. Ebeling. Ba. 1. Leipzig: 
Willer, London : Nutt, 


yet published; in the second, the first volume does not, and we 
are distinctly informed that the second will not, contain anythin 
that anybody cares particularly to know. The history of Count 
Beust’s career as an Austrian Minister is to be almost wholly 
omitted, and attention is to be chiefly directed to his conduct of 
the affairs of Saxony. The politics of Saxony in the pre- 
Bismarkian era may be interesting geologically or archiologi- 
cally, and it is very probable that Count Beust’s dexterous 
administration of them deserves to be recorded as a pattern for 
incipient diplomatists. But this is not the sort of information 
which a reader expects in the biography of a statesman who is, or 
should be, a leading agent in the most important transactions. For 
good or for evil, Count Bismark has changed the face of Germany; 
the petty intrigues and cabals of petty German Courts have been. 
replaced by larger interests, and it can serve as no recommendation 
to a statesman to show that he was once a proficient in them, It is 
true that Count Beust’s ability according to some, his officiousness. 
according to others, enabled him on several occasions to make a 
figure in European politics quite out of proportion to the small- 
ness of the State he represented. The chapters on the Crimean 
and Italian wars in this volume display him in the light of a 
shrewd observer of events, a judicious counsellor of other Courts, 
and the inditer of some able despatches and State papers, several 
of which are given at length. special foresight is claimed for 
him as regards the Italian struggle, but the documents by which 
this claim might be established are withheld. The history of 
the played by him as Saxon Minister in the troublesome years. 
1848-50 is interesting, and exhibits him as distinguished by 
energy and resolution as well as tact. The work has not yet 
reached the period of his shortsighted and disastrous participa-. 
tion in the Schleswig-Holstein contest; nor can we conjecture 
how far the author will be allowed to narrate the extraordinar 
revolution, almost unparalleled in the history of statesmen, whic 
ejected Count Beust from the Ministry of a petty kingdom 
to exalt him to the direction of a great empire. The ele- 
ment of human interest is almost totally wanting; we are per- 
mitted to learn hardly anything about Count Beust’s private 
character; he appears in the light of a mere diplomatic machine.. 
In this respect the biography contrasts unfavourably with Hese-- 
kiel’s tawdry and vulgar, but undeniably breathing and speaking, 
portrait of Count Beust’s Prussian rival. There were no doubt 
excellent reasons why, in a work written under the Count’s im- 
mediate influence, reticence should be observed both respecting 
the traits and incidents of private life, and the momentous public 
interests at present in his hands; only, so long as these continued. 
to operate to the same extent as at present, it was hardly worth 
while to write his biography at all. 

“ Pictures from the Petty States of Germany,” * by C. Braun, 
are a series of historical and political sketches, devoted to the 
exposure of the weaknesses and vices of those principalities. 
There is probably an almost perfect feeling of unanimity on this 
branch of the subject in Germany; no grievances are less likely 
to command sympathy than those of the dispossessed or tributary 

rincelings. the substitution of Prussian supremacy 
in their place opinions will differ. Herr Braun is an advocate for 
it as the only path to national unity, and his case is ably put. 
His last chapter contains a reply to the criticisms from the other 
side of the Khine. 

Dr. Julius Grossman ¢ has narrated, with as much fulness as. 
the imperfection of the record allows, the history of Count Mans- 
feld’s romantic, adventurous, and unfortunate expedition to 
Hungary in 1626, the failure of which may be considered to 
close the first period of the Thirty Years’ War. Dr. Grossmann 
admits the miscarriages of his hero, but attributes them to the 
interference of the King of Denmark. His work is partly intended 
as a vindication of Mansfeld against the narrow and prejudiced 
criticism of his latest biographer, Villermont. It is written in aa 
attractive style, and is as generally interesting as can be expected, 
in a monograph of an obscure subject where every step of the 
narrative has to be carefully investigated and made good. 

A history of the Bonaparte family in exile would be a very 
entertaining book. “ King Jerome and his Family” { is less of a 
contribution to this theme than might have been expected, seeing 
that it embodies the communications of persons in continual con- 
nexion with his Westphalian Majesty for the fifteen years follow- 
ing his dethronement. It consists, however, merely of passages 
from a diary kept by the widow of one of Jerome’s dependents, an 
officer whose name is not given in full. These are interspersed 
with letters, many from Jerome himself, but nearly all of a busi- 
ness or merely formal character. These materials are put together 
after the death of all the parties by a lady whose name is also 
withheld, and whose work savours of bookmaking for the benefit 
of the deceased officer’s children. There seems, however, no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of the book, and some interesting 
particulars may be gleaned from it. It is in substance a picture 
of the pecuniary embarrassments natural to an exiled prince of 
Jerome’s extravagant habits. His letters will not raise his cha- 
racter; they are vulgar and incorrect. The greater part relate to: 


* Bilder aus der deutschen Kleinstaaterei. Von C. Braun. Leipzig = 
Wigand. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Des Grafen Ernst von Mansfeld letzte Pliine und Thaten, VoD 
Julius Grossmann. Breslau: Kern. London: Williams & Norgate. 
¢ Konig Jéréme und seine Familie in Evil, Briefe und Aufzeicinungen, 
Herausgegeben von Ernestine von L. Leipzig: Brockhaus) London: 
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the sale of his estate at Schénau, of which his military dependent 
‘was in charge. The services of the latter were supposed to be 
remunerated by a salary, but this was a pleasing fiction. Not 
until 1855 did Jerome grant him a pension, and this, upon his 
death, was withdrawn from his widow by Prince Napoleon. 

“Two worlds,” says Dr. Pierson*, “dispute the possession of 
Russia—the European and the Oriental.” His work is designed 
to illustrate the manner in which Russia has at various periods of 
its history been subjected to European and Asiatic influences, and 
consists of a series of historical aestsheo, briefly but vividly de- 
scribing its condition under Rurik and his successors, under the 
Golden Horde, and in the middle of the sixteenth and of the 
seventeenth centuries, with a chapter on the False Demetrius. The 
work does not seem to be the result of very profound research, but 
is lively and agreeable, and as impartial as can be expected con- 
sidering the present critical situation of German nationality and 
culture in the Russian dominions. The writer considers the de- 
scription of the Russians as Tartars a great exaggeration, but holds 
that the nation has nevertheless been profoundly affected by Tartar 
influences. An appendix describes the flourishing condition of 
Livonia in the first half of the sixteenth century, when it 
appears to have been a true land of Cockaigne. 

“The Shore of the Cyclopses and Sirens” is the shore of 
Naples and Sicily. It would seem difficult to produce an attrac- 
tive and really novel work upon a theme so well-worn, and that 
the difficulty has been so triumphantly overcome is due to a rare 
combination of qualities on the author’s part. To philological 
and archeological learning Herr Rossmann unites width of cul- 
ture, liberality of sentiment, fancy, refinement, and a love of art. 
These varied gifts and attainments enable him to illustrate in turn 
every phase of his infinitely varied subject ; while the numerous 
transitions are effected with such skill that the impression pro- 
duced is that of the vast and imperceptibly changing panorama 
presented by the country itself. The chaste and pellucid style is 
also an unfailing source of pleasure. In the topics themselves 
novelty of course cannot be expected; the charm consists in their 
treatment. Naples, Pompeii, Capri, and Etna naturally afford occa- 
sion for a series of brilliant pictures; the chapters most interest- 
ing from their subject and containing the most original information 
are perhaps those on Pestum and on the transformation of the 
ancient deities into the Virgin and Saints of modern Italian 
mythology. 

It is not usual to find a work on industrial questions, teeming 
with columns of statistics, so thoroughly interesting as Herr G. 
Schmoller’s book on the journeyman-trades of Germany.{ It 
should be particularly attractive to English readers as a graphic 
delineation of a great social revolution through which we have 
ourselves mainly passed, and which, having originated in this 
country, is now making the tour of the world. In the description 
of the unequal conflict between great manufacturing establish- 
ments and small manufacturing tradesmen; of the unceasing 
tendency to the division of labour and the vast changes in social 
organization effected thereby; of the introduction of railways, 
with their incalculable train of consequences, we may see a phase of 
development through which we have already passed repeated upon 
a larger scale. The facts deduced from Herr Schmoller’s statis- 
tical tables are often most curious and suggestive. Such changes 
as he describes can of course only be effected at the cost of much 
temporary suffering, and the urgency with which he demands the 
interposition of Government may not be wholly uncalled for, 
although his only practical suggestion seems to be that of an im- 
provement in the technical education of the minor craftsmen. The 
other propositions amount to an appeal to the Government to fight 
the battle of one-half of its artisan population against the other, 
the former being inevitably the losing side. An exhortation to 
free-trade and the reduction of military establishments would have 
been sounder in theory, though probably at present equally un- 
availing in practice. It should be noted that the danger of a 
social convulsion in Germany is much diminished by the general 
> ee in the condition of the preponderating agricultural 
class. 

Dr. Schenkel’s “ Luther in Worms and in Wittenberg” § is less 
a biography than a party pamphlet, which, however, derives con- 
siderable importance from the writer’s position as one of the most 

rominent representatives of Liberal Protestantism in Germany. 

n so far as it is biographical it contains nothing novel, nor any- 
thing important except the earnestness with which the pre- 
eminent significance of the earlier portion of Luther's career as a 
reformer is insisted upon, while it is rather implied than asserted 
that he subsequently receded to some extent from his original 
position. The really important part of the work is the conclusion, 
in which Dr. Schenkel traces the path which German Protestantism 
ought in his opinion to follow, if it is to operate in Luther's 
spirit, and prosecute his labours to their logical termination. The 
points chiefly insisted upon are the rejection of the sacramental 
dogmas obtaining in Lutheran churches at present, and the separa- 
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tion of Church and State. The latter question has hitherto at. 
tracted little attention in Germany. It will be interestiy to 
observe how far Dr. Schenkel here represents the general fegjj 
of German Protestants. 

The third edition of Adolf Stahr’s well-known and adm; 
criticisms on Goethe's female characters* is remarkable joy gy 
appendix containing an account of Minna Herzlieb, the “Ottilig» 
of his Waklverwandtschaften, and the subject of most of thos 
sonnets which Bettina wished the world to believe addressed to 
herself. Unfortunately but little light is thrown on the only im. 
portant part of Minna Herzlieb’s life—the period of her acquaint. 
ance with Goethe. The attachment was without question purely 
Platonic, and existed, we suspect, principally on the poet's sidg 
The correspondence is said to have been destroyed, but this Hey 
Stahr refuses to believe. Minna’s history after the cessation of 
her acquaintance with Goethe is exceedingly sad, a chronicle of 
incessant disappointments culminating in an unhappy marriage 
which led in its turn to insanity. F 

An essay on the English newspaper press, by Dr. von Holtzep. 
dorff t, is interesting and judicious, but deficient in that precigg 
information concerning the character and standing of different 
journals which lay quite within the grasp of German diligence 
and which we should have expected to find. We certainly haye 
no reason to be dissatisfied with the author's remarks on the Lnolish 
weekly press, which he describes as the salutary corrective of the 
errors of the daily, and as entirely unparalleled in any othe 
country. 

Judging from the first volume of the translation, which is all 
that we have before us at present, Jonckbloet’s history of Dutch 
literature ¢ will be a most comprehensive work. The author lays 
his foundations broad and deep, and occupies his first volume with 
discussions on the obscurest points of mediwval Dutch poetiy; 
valuable indeed, but chiefly interesting to philologists. It remaing 
to be seen whether he will display similar ability in those depart. 
ments of criticism into which the wsthetic element enters, and will 
deal as efliciently with the really living and readable literature of 
Holland, information respecting which may reasonably be desired 
by the world at large. 

Kurschat’s Lithuanian Dictionary§ rather singularly commences 
with the German-Lithuanian portion, which is of course of limited 
value except to Lithuanian readers, It is exceedingly compr- 
hensive, so much so that the first part does not include the whole 
of A, and it will probably be long before the learned compiler 
arrives at the more important portion of his task. It only repre 
sents the language as spoken in Prussia, A preface contains some 
interesting particulars respecting Lithuanian pronunciation and 
orthography, and the system introduced by the author to obviate 
the irregularities of the lattex. 

The study of the Talmud has made sufficient progress to permit 
the development of a crop of literary amenities, as well a 
literary discoveries. The French Academy recently crowned a 
work on the geography of the Talmud, by M. Neubauer. Dr 
Morgenstern ||, in a little work especially devoted to the sub 
ject, not only impeaches the proceeding itself, but charges the 
Academy with evident incompetence in this field of study, inas- 
much as, according to him, M. Neubauer has not merely misun- 
derstood the sense of the Talmud, but has plagiarized passages by 
wholesale from more erudite writers, It remains for the Academy 
and the author to repel these charges. Whatever the merits of 
this particular controversy, it is certain that, whether from national 
jealousy or other causes, German scrutiny of French scholarship 
is in these days singularly searching; and that the latter has of 
late been much too trequently placed in the balance with an un- 
satisfactory result. 

Von Miidler 4), the famous astronomer, has published a collection 
of the discourses and essays which he has for a long time past 
been in the habit of delivering on astronomical subjects. Being 
intended for general circulation, they are in no way abstruse, and 
may be followed with interest and satisfaction by any educated 
reader. A paper on astronomy in England contains a serviceable 
list of English observatories. Among the most elaborate of the 
other essays are one on astronomy as a subject of tuition 
schools; and another on the services rendered to geographical 
science by Russia, in which country the author is established. 

The second part of Dr. Biichner’s “ Place of Mankind in Nature 
is as clear, as lively, and as shallow as the first. There is nota 
novel idea in the book, the nearest approach to originality arising 
from the writer's indebtedness to Professor Schaafhausen, who has 
not yet obtained the ear of the European public, but some of whose 
remarks on the affinities of the bimana and guadrumana of certain 


* Goethe’s Frauengestalten, Von Adolf Stahr. Dritte vermehrte Ausgabe. 
2 Bde. Berlin: Guttentag. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 

+ England’s Presse. Von F. yon Holtzendorff. Berlin: Charisius. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

t W. J. A. Jonckbloet’s Geschichte der niederliindischen Literatur. 
Autorisirte deutsche Ausgabe von W. Berg. Bd. 1. Leipzig: Vogel. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Worterbuch der littauischen Sprache. Von F. Kurschat. Th. 1. Halle: 
Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses. London: Williams & Norgate. 

|| Die franzisische Academie und die “ Geographie des Talmuds.” Von 
Dr. J. Morgenstern. Berlin: Schlesinger. London: Nutt. 

| Reden und Abhandlungen iiber Gegenstiinde der Himmelskunde. Vor 
Dr. J. H. von Midler. ‘Berlin: Oppenheim. ,London: Williams « 
Norgate. 

** Die Stellung des Menschen in der Natur. . . oder Woher kommen 
wir? Wer sind wir? Wohin gehen wir? Lief. 2, Leipzig: Thomas 
London: Williams & Norgate 
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ions are undoubtedly entitled to attention. Dr. Biichner’s own 

wer to the second question propounded in his title-page, to 

which it is the object of the present instalment of his work to 
reply, is briefly and simply, “ onkeys”! He considers that man 
has unjustifiably exaggerated the difference between himself and 
his humble kindred, and misses no opportunity of exclaiming to 
him, “ Remember that thou art amonkey!” He states himself to 
pein possession of a great number of highly interesting facts tendin 
to exalt the intelligence of animals, and he has certainly collecte 
q great number of very dubious ones tending to depress that of 
savage races. ‘This latter department of the controversy is gene- 
rally conducted on both sides by a process of “natural selection ” 
yery natural to controversialists, as it consists in selecting from 
the loose statements of travellers and missionaries whatever may 
happen to suit the particular view advocated by the writer, and 
jmoring all the rest. Dr. Biichner follows the usual practice in 
this respect, Great use is made of the Darwinian theory, and its 
applicability to the human race is assumed as self-evident. 

udwig Nobl’s work on the development of the opera since 
Gluck * seems to open a of reconciliation between the de- 
fenders of established musical principles and the apostles of the 
«music of the future.” Such is not the writer’s intention; he is 

Jemical and belligerent; but if we are correct in supposing him 
to lay down thought, not melody, as the expression, and the 
brain, not the ear, as the object of Wagner's art, it would seem 
that there is ample room for two schools to exist side by side, 
having really nothing in common to contend about. Herr 
Nohl’s book, though frequently abstruse, is ably written, and 
pesides a valuable analysis of Wagner’s works, contains much 
suggestive criticism on other musicians; to whom, with the 
exception of such Wagnerian bétes noires as Mendelssohn, he is 
tolerably civil for a champion of the new school. 

The deserved success of the series of works from the Brunswick 
Gallery, engraved by Unger, has induced the publishers to bring 
out a similar work on the Cassel Gallery +, the treasures of which 
have only been accessible to the public since the recent political 
changes. ‘The engravings in the first part are well executed, and 
the selection of pictures already published or announced for 
publication comprises works of much interest. They are in general 
of the Dutch school. The accompanying letterpress (not yet 
published) was to have been from the = of one of the most 
accomplished of art-critics, the late Otto Miindler, whose sudden 
death deprived the publishers of his services. 

“ A Hundred Years” { is a curious medley. The author, having, 
as he states, accidentally come at various times into possession of 
old papers concerning the affairs of various persons, has woven 
them together into a succession of scenes, something between 
biography and fiction, extending over a century. The work is 
artless enough, but interesting from its minute details of social 
= in Hanover two and three generations back. A third part is 
to follow. 

“Through Night to Light,” § the first of a series of tales by 
Karl Gutzkow, is vigorous and exciting, but would have gained 
considerably, at least for English readers, if the author could 
have been content to lay the scene of the action in his own 
country. There are no very gross errors in his delineations of 
English life, but they are evidently not derived from close 
personal observation, and an air of unreality is the result. 

There is real lyrical spirit in L. Jacoby’s ‘“ Wine Fancies,” || 
and more poetical feeling than in many volumes of much greater 

tensions, The incessant variation of a single theme, however, 
mes monotonous at last. 


* Gluck und Wagner. Ueber die Entwicklung des Musikdramas. Von 
Ludwig Nohl. Miinchen: Finsterlin. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Die Galerie zu Cussel in ihren Meisterwerken. Leipzig: Seemann. 
London Nutt. 

$ Hundert Jahre. 1770-1870. Zeit- und Lebensbilder aus drei Genera- 
tiowen, Von H, A, Oppermann. The. 1,2. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

§ Lebensbilder. Bd. 1. Durch Nacht zum Licht. Von Karl Gutzkow. 
Stuttgart: Hallberger, London: Williams & Norgate. 
Von L. Jacoby. Berlin: Charisius. London : 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. — Conductor, Mr. W. G. 


CUSINS.—Monday Evening. May 23, St. James's Hall, Eight o'clock. “The Power of 
Sound,” Symphony (Spohr); and Beethoven, No. 2 in D ; Overtures, “* Struensee” (Meyerbeer), 
“Tl Serraglio” (Mozart) ; Concerto in E fiat, Pianoforte, Herr Pauer, Weber. Vocalists, 
Madlle. Orgeni and Mr. Sautley. Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 7s.; Tickets, 5s. and 2s, 6d.._Lamborn 

sock & Co., 63 New Bond Street; Chappell’s; Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall ; 
Mitchell's ; Ollivier’s ; Keith, Prowse, & Co.’s ; and A. Hays’. 


N USICAL UNION.—Tuesday, May 24, St. James’s Hall, 


Quarter-past Three. Quartet, B flat, Mozart; Trio, E flat, Beethoven; Quartet, G minor, 


Haydn ; Scherzo, B flat minor, Chopin, xc. Artistes: De Graan, Ries, Bernhardt, and L. 
Lubeck. Pianist: Madame A. Kolar, from Vienna.—Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had 
of Lamborn Cock, Ollivier, and Mitchell, Bond Street ; and of Austin, at the Hall. 


J. ELLA, Director. 


Bean GHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, in 
ALD of the FUNDS of the BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


THIRTIETH CELEBRATION, 


On TUESDAY, August 30, 
WEDNESDAY, August 31. 
TILURSDAY, September 1. ~ 
FRIDAY, September 2. 
Patrons: 
Tler Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS of WALES, 
Her Royal Highness the DUCHESS of CAMBRIDGE. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE, 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of BRADFORD. 
Vice-Presidents—The NOBILITY and GENTRY of the MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
By Order, HOWARD 8S. SMITH, Secretary.. 


HE EPIC of the NORTH.—The Saga of the Volsungs and 

the Niblungs, translated from the Icelandic by. WILLIAM Morris, Esq., Author 

of “The Earthly Paradise.” Miss MA’THILDE BLIND will deliver a LECTU on the 

above subject at the ASSEMBLY ROOMS, EYRE ARMS, St. John’s Wood, on Wednesday 

Evening, May 25, to commence at Eight to be had at Mr. Seale’s, 5 

Portland vices Circus Road, St. John’s Wood. Reserved 2s.; Back Seats, 1s. ;. 
Imissi 8. 


T\LD BOND STREET GALLERY.—The SUMMER 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES in OIL and WATER-COLOURS is NOW OPEN. 
Admissi ls. Catal 6d.—Open at Nine. ar STER. 
BENSON, } 20m. Secs. 
([HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 
5 Pall Mall East, from Nine till Seven.—Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


DORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street.. 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY,” 
“ FRANCESCA DE RIMINI,” &c.), at the New Gallery. Open ‘Ten to Six.—Admission, ls. 


IR NOEL PATON’S “MORS JANUA VITAi.”—This 

i ive “S Canvas” special command Dedicated to the Queen) ON 

the Pall Mall Gallery, Mall (Mr. W. M. ‘Thompson). 
Sixpence. ‘Ten till Six. 


if BED FRESCOES of MICHAEL ANGELO in the SIXTINE 
CHAPEL at ROME.—The permanent FACSIMILES of these Marvellous Works ON 
VIEW daily, from Twelve till Five, at the Gallery of the Autotype Company (Limited), 36. 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street (Next Door to Winsor & Newton's). 


[HE NATIONAL PICTURE of the QUEEN, in her Robes, 


Size of Life, by Lowes DickINsoN (Painted by Command),ON VIEW, from Ten till 
Six, at Monza. Dickinson's Galleries, 114 New Bond Street.—Admission by Address Card. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL.—A PUBLIC MEETING in 
AID of the FUNDS of this HOSPITAL, especially with a view of enabling the Governors 


the WARDS of the NEW WING ‘will be held at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
Thursday, May 26, at Three P.M. His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES has graciously 
t 


i attend. 
Ladies are invited to atten: By Order, DAVID L. DUVAL, Secretary. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—The ANNIVER- 


SARY MEETING will be held, by permission of the President and Managers, at the 
of Institution, Albemests Street, on Monday, May 23, at One P.a.; Sir R. I. 
MURCHISON, Bart., President, in the Chair. 

The DINNER will take place at Willis’s Rooms, at Half-past Six, on the same day. Dinner 
charge, One Guinea, payable at the Door ; or Tickets to be Rad and Places taken at 15 White- 
hall Place. The Friends of Members are ible to the Dinner. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, 48 and 45 Harley Street, W.—A 

SPECIAL COURSE of LECTURES will be delivered by the Rev. STOPFORD A. 
BROOKE, M.A., on_the TREATMENT of LANDSCAPE in ENGLISH POETRY, on 
June Ist, 4th, 15th, and 18th, at Four p.M.—Tickets for the Course, 10s. for Single Lectures, 3s. 
May be had on application to Miss MILWABD, at the College Office. 


through any Bookseller, 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, Dean. 


sented to take the Chair; aud the Meeting will be addressed by the Marquis of Westminster,. 
the Earls of Derby, Carnarvon, and Granville, K.G., the light B. Disraeli, MP. 
W. Smith, Esq., M.P., &c. &c. 
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TAUNTON COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
President—The Right Honourable Viscount BRIDPORT. 
Head-Master—Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A., late Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
The SCHOOL was REMOVED = Easter to the New Buildings, where space is now p 


Tur ALLIED UNIVERSITIES CLUB, 
12 Grafton Street, Piccadilly. 

ay This Se numbers upwards of 170 Members, is now open. Tt is established for 


for a large additional number of 


ers. { 
Information respecting the Nomination of Pupils and the Annual Competitions for Scholarships, — 


as also the general School Prospectus, may be obtained on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


MALVERN COLLEGE—A FIFTH BOARDING HOUSE 
LL OPEN THIS YEAR.— Da Wetnesiey, July 6, an EXAMINATION will be 
held for’ a CLASSIC. AL SCHOLARSHIP, value £30. 
Candid must be under Fifteen Years on August 1. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, ROCHESTER, Kent.—This Establish- 
ment has been successfully engaged in the Education of Young Ladies for more than a 
century, During the last few years the London Collegiate System has been introduced, and a 
ly sound Education, on the best modern system, is now offered at from Thirty to ey 
Guineas per annum. English Grammar and Analysis, Arithmetic, History, Geography Latin, 
Drawing. Singing, and Dancing are taught by well-qualified visiting Masters and Professors ; 3 
French, ¢ German, Italian, Music, Elementary English, and Writing, by, experienced resident 
‘Governesses, Foreign and English ; and Lessons on Holy Scripture are given by a Clergyman 
-of the Church of 6 ae Lectures on —_ Literature and Physical Science by WILLIAM 
KNIGHTON, Esc Lecturer at the yal Educational Exhibition, St. Martin’s Hall, 
London, H. it the late Prince Consort in 1854.—Address the LADY PRINCIPAL. 


Po CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WREN, 
M. ro Christ's College. Camb., assisted by a —— —— of able and experienced Lectu 
chiefly Graduates in High Honours of Ganteiligs and Oxford, receives RESIDENT and ‘NON: 
RESIDENT PUPILS to Pe for the above. ‘Sixteen of the Mgr ap! eee in this 
Year's Competition (Nos. 4, 13, 14, 19, 22, 23 (both), 27, 28, 29. 36), to whom 
reference may be made, were Pupils of Mr. WREN. 3 Powis Square, Wieterece + Ww. 


TNDIAN TELEGRAPH, WORKS, FORESTS, HOME 
CIVIL § ERVICE, and ARMY.—Mr. W.M. LUPTON (Author of “* English History 
and Arithmetic”), assisted by a Gentleman in the War Office, prepares CANDIDATES for a 
Departments.—Address, 15 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 


Bbc: ATION in GERMANY.—The INTERNATIONAL 


COLLEGE, GODESBERG., near Bonn, on the Rhine. Terms, 80 Guineas per annum. 
BASKERV ILLE, i is now in London, 33 Bristol Gardens, Maida Hill, W. 


ATION.—SOUTH KENSINGTON.—tThe late PRIN- 

PAL (Married) of a Public School in connexion with the London University receive: 
PUPILS and BOARDERS at his Residence, and prepares for Public Schools, Universities, 
and various Military and Civil Service oe Terms, References, &c., address 
R., Messrs. Hatchard & Co.'s, 187 Piccadilly, 


PRIVATE TUITION for TWO PUPILS; use of Pony and 


Phaeton, Fishing, &c. Terms, 100 Guineas.—Address, Rev. x. Z., care of Messrs. Terry, 
Stoneman, & Co., 6 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


PRIVATE TUITION, GERMANY. — A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN \.A. of Cambridge, with Mathematical Honours) undertakes the Care 
-and Education of a few / UPILS.—Address, Rev. N. G. WILKINS, 19 Limmer Strasse, Hanover. 


XAMINATIONS. —A CAMBRIDGE MAN and a Member 

of Civil Service (by Competition), assisted b; ualified Tutors, prepare 

GENTLEMEN” for the Civil one Army, Medical Matricu ation, Preliminary Law, and 
other Address, C. 8. C., Messrs. Willis & Sotheran, 136 Strand. 


POLKESTON E.—The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and references on application. 


"The The Principal, Dr. "A. 


Aate Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare 
Service an 


RROSSALL SCHOOL.—Wanted, a HEAD-MASTER for the 
. Department. He must be one le of pyetipetios Classes for the A and 
Navy Bamninationss the Civil Service. 'ublic Works Department of India, the Whitw: orth 
Exhibitions, and other kindred to be addre 
HENNIKER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


ssed, the Rev. Robert 


0 are, or have been, Members of a University, or are Members og 


of ac ittee, and no 


gnised Learned Society. 
othe internal arrangements of the Club are under the 
pecuniary liability attaches to any of the Mem! mbers. 

mises = 1 ly d a whole of Albemarle Street 
an ames’s and contain a Morning ng & spacior Room 
Smoking Room, a Billiard Room, Card Rooms, enone: $ 
rae. a Led Two Hundred Members the Tetrases Fee is Five Guineas; beyond this Dumber 

The Annual Subscription is Five 

orms of A for 
obtained from the Secretary. 


ongst the first Two Hundred Members may be 


Committee. 
J. R. CAMPBELL, Esq., M.A., Edinburgh. 
T. WALLER E. EVANS, Esq., LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin, F.S.A., Scot. 
GEORGE HEATON, Esq., B.A., Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Lay. 
HERBERT R. HODSON, Esq., B.A., London, Barrister-at-Law. 
JOSEPH S. LAVIES, Esq., M.D., Edinburgh. 
F. A. PALEY, Esq., M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
ANTHONY PECK, Esq., M.A., St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 
Rev. JOHN RIGAUD, B.D., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
G. ALEXANDER SIMPSON, Esq., M.B., Aberdeen. 
Bankers—The LONDON and COUNTY BANK, Hanover Square. 
Solicitor—G. H. OLIVER, Esq., 31 King Street, Cheapside. 
Secretary—Captain LOFTUS H. MARTIN. 


H OBS O CHOICE 
THE BEST FIT WEARS BEST. 


(GEORGE HOBSON has OPENED his NEW WEST-END 
PREMISES with all the NOVELTIES of the SEASON. 
M8 REGENT STREET, W. 


EORGE HOBSON respectfully invites the attention of the 


Public to his SUPERFINE WEST of ENGLAND WOADED BLACK and } 
BLUE CLOTH FROCK COA oa 


. 
Black Frock Coat .. 3 30 Navy Blue Frock Coat 5 0 é 
” ” ” - 315 6 ” ” ” » 3180 
; 40 440 
_8U PERIOR FIT and WORKMANSHIP are are the characteristics of I his s Establishments, 
GEORGE HOBSON’S SPRING and SUMMER 


TROUSERINGS in all the New Fabrics ; for Patterns and Textures not to be sur- 
passed. Riding Trousers, made to fit without the aid of Suspenders or Straps. Price 16s, to ds, 


(LEORGE HOBSON’S SPRING and SUMMER WAIST. 
French Cashmeres, 15s. and 173.; also his 


ane in all the New Fabrics. 
i Bad Us., or’ Two for ‘2ls. 


HOBSON'S celebrated LIVERIES pleas please 


Master and Servants. 


FEXCELLENCE with ECONOMY. 
NO. 148 REGENT STREET, W. 
NO. 57 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


ALVERN WELLS.—The Rev. W. W. GEDGE, M.A. (for 

the last Ten Years Head-Master of the Juvenile Eroveietary School, Cheltenham), 

intends after Midsummer, 1870, to OPEN a PREPARATORY SCHOOL at the Well House, 
Malvern Wells.—For ‘Terms, apply to Rev. W. W. GEDGE, Clifton House, Cheltenham. 

Coure IFORTABLE HOME, with PRIVATE TUITION.—A 

RIED_ RECTOR, Graduate of Trin. Coll. Cam., an old Rugbeian, who takes 

THREE th PILS, has One ‘Vacaney for his present Term assics, Mathematics, French, 

“thorough German. Some Shooting and Fishing, and praia for a Horse. Terms, £180 to 

£200 inclusive.—Address, Rev. H. RK. L., Holdgate Rectory, Much Wenlock, Salop. 


FRENCH PLAYS and FRENCH LITERATURE.—A PARI- 
SIAN PROFESSOR, holding a well-known post, intimately acquainted with the relative 
idioms and genius of the French and English Languages, a clear, practised Reader, and ready 
Commentator, wishes to meet with a few earnest STUDENTS, desirous, during the present 
Dramatic Season, to familiarize their ear, or to extend their knowledge. Highest References. 
“Terms, 7s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per Hour.—Address, PROFESSOR, Messrs. Dulau, Soho Square. 


GTAMMERING.— —Messrs) DANZIGER & FRENCH, 
rmanently CURE 


Ches Place bony? treet, London, N.W.., effectually and 

al IMPEDIMENT of SPEECH, whether due to Nervousness or other Causes, irrespective of 
Age or Sex. No Mechanical appliances used. The highest R and Testi ials can 
‘ve had on application.—No Fee unless benefit derived. 


QUEENSLAND. 
UEENSLAND under the LAND ACT of 1868, and the 


IMMIGRATION = of 1869, Land acquired on easy “Terms. Assisted and Free 
assages. L ani to be 1 on application. 
JOUN DOUGLAS, Agent-General. 
Queensland Government Offices, 32 Charing Cross (Removed from 2 Old Broad Street). 


7 H 10 LANDOWNERS. —Wanted, within Fifteen Miles South 

of Londen, shows TWENTY ACRES of LAND, suitable for the Erection of GENTLE- 
MEN’S RESIDENCES.—Apply to Messrs, ELMSLIE & FRANEY, Architects, 43 Parliament 
Sureet, We 


"HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—The HALF- 
YEARLY LADY-DAY_ INTEREST and BONUS WARRANTS at Six per Cent. 
yee on the Ist instant to all Shareholders entitled to the same, are now Payable Daily at the 


The: rate of Interest remains on Shares (completed) and Shares in progress ‘paid a Year in 
advance, at Five per Cent. per annum, and tor the Deposit Department, that is, for Investors 
-who are not Members of the Society, Four per Cent. per annum. 


Offices, 33 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Prospectuses of the Investment and Advance Departments forwarded free of charge. 


TLFRACOMBE HOTEL. —Delightfully located on the margin 


of the Sea, and very enjoy, able in May.—Address, J. Bou, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 


made to render this Hotel equal to its long-existing repute. Spacious Coffee Room for 
‘Ladies and Gentlemen. Families received at moderate Contract Charge by the Week.—Com- 


maunications to” The MANAGER,” Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—The GRAND SALOON PUBLIC 
and PRIVATE DINING ROOMS, overlooking the Palace and Park, are NOW OPEN. 
BERTRAM & ROBERTS, Refreshment Department. 


HY DROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 


Hill.S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on 
the Premises. 


RRODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
DDRESSES Designed, and tecl Dies Engraved s Gem 
RUSTIC, GROTESQU E, and BCCENTHIC MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any 
combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, and 
Sluminsted | in the highest Sty le of Art. 


CARD-PLA ut ty egantly engraved, and 100 ne Cards printed, for 4s. 6d 
BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CAN ES of new Designs arranged, Printed and 
d with (rest or Address, in the latest Fashion. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

DRE SSSING BAGS and DRESSING CASES, Despatch 
Boxes, Tourists’ Writing Cases, Jewel Cases, Writing Desks, Parisian Productions, 

7b rary Setsin Mediwval and Leather, aoe Cases of fine Cutlery, Scissors, Razors, Table 
nives, the Magic Razor Strop and Paste, at MECHI'S, 112 Regent Street, W. Illustrated 
Catalogues post free. Established 1827. City Prices charged for Cash. N.B.—Mr. MECHLt 
attends personally daily, assisted by his Son. 


| way is trifling. 


StABLIsHED in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
A MAN who has the “ABC DESPATCH BOX,” made 


by Messrs. JENNER & KNEWSTUB, will have no excuse for keeping his pees ie 
disorder.—A thenwum. 
33 St. James’s Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 

SOLD BY ALL STATION E Rs. 


JOSEPH GILLOTI’S STEEL PENS 
RENCH, SILK, and ENAMEL PAPER-HANGINGS 


and DECORATIONS. ow EN & CO. invite special attention to these very beautiful 
PAPERS, admitted unequalled by anything hitherto produced. 117 New 


Bond Street, 
TAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 
RATIONS. — HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


London. Prize Medal, London’and Paris. 
W TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
SHOW ROOMS—25, 26, AND 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS. 
Patents Nos. 1124 and 3011. 


Each Mattress bears the Makers’ Label. 
To be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers, and of the Makers, 


WILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 


4. DENT & CO. 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, 
* London, WATCH, CLOCK, and CHRONOMETER MAKERS to Her Majesty: 
i. R. i. the Prince of Ww ales, and I1.1.M. the Emperor of Russia. 
PIESSE & WHITE ROSE 
“ Then will I raise aloft the milk-white rose, 
With whose sweet smell the air shall be perfumed.”—Shakspeare. 


Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
«LABORATORY of FLOWERS, 2 New Bond Street, London, w. 


TCE SAFES or REFRIGERATORS fitted with Water Tanks 


[cE l Filters and every Modern Improvement. The New American Double- Wall In 
Water Pitchers, Pyare omy Butter Dishes for use with Ice, Champagne Frappé Pails, & 
Illustrated Price Lists free on application at the Sole Office, 

_WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, li0 Strand, London, W.C. 


JFENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES. ag ae of the above are requested, ate finally deciding, 

to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. hey contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges 
Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot be approached where, 
either fur novelty, beauty of design, or of 
Register Stoves from to £9 5s. 

Bright ditto, with Ormolu rom = £3 to £33 108. 

Bronze Fenders..........- rom 3s. 6d, to 123. 

Steel and Ormolu Fenders .. from 
Chimney-pieces..........+ eee from £1 12s. 6d. "£100. 
Fire-irons, Set of Three .....2...c-secceseceeeee from 3s. 3d. to £4 108. 


| AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.—WILLIAM 8. 
JRTON invites inspection of this Season’s show of LAMPS. The Collection of 
French} et Lamps, carefully selected at Puris, defies competition. The pyices (com 
plete with Chimney and Globe) vary from 8s. to £17 17s. Each Lamp is guaranteed pera bu 
to insure their proper action, WILLIAM 8. BURTON supplies pure Colza Oil at the w po 
sale price, 3s. 10d. per gallon ; Moderateur Globes, full size, 2s. 6d. each ; Chimneys, 6d. 
Cotton WwW icks, 3d. pe rdozen. Lamps of all other deseri iptions on show in great. vane ty 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. t Prince 
of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of Mi unrivi 
Stock, with Ay ists of Prices and Plans of the » large Show-rooms, pos 
Street, W. 1A, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; pee 5) iat 
Yard. T he pe of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of tae United Kingdom by 
VILLIAM 8. BURTON willalways undertake delivery at aspiall tixed rater 
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EAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The ile House | 
in London exclusively for the FURNISHING of BEDROOMS. 


TRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 
er =—,L & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 


ond BRASS } BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for inspection in their Show Rooms, and their 
Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


EAL & ZEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
H aio Illustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM 


RE, sent free 
196, 197, Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


ADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY-MADE BOOTS for Promenade 
L or Croquet, 16s. 6d. and 21s. Soft and Lanny | House Boots, 5s.6d. Illustrated Catalogues 
free, with notice 0} for Country residents. 
- THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 Oxford Street, London, W. 


BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

HEAD OrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombey, eg Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
and allowed when the then full be below £100, 


posits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
5 per ong. per ann., to of 
At3 ditto ditto $ 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and ae ign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undert 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay ‘cad Pensions realized. 
oe — 7 description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
° J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


MAPPeN & WEBB’S CANTEEN CASES and PLATE 
CHESTS completely fitted for Home and Foreign Use, 
Ak IRON-BOUND, and WELL-SEASON ED. 
First size, £5 5s.; Second, £8 8s. ; Third, £11 ls.; Fourth, £16 16s.; Fifth, £25; Sixth, £46. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
71 and 72 CORNUILL, and 76, 77, and 73 OXFORD STREET. 


yee WEBB'S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 
Quality guaranteed, 


oN. be SEEN in COURSE of MANUFACTURE at the 
WY ne STREET WORKS, OXFORD STREET, or ROYAL CUTLERY 
WORKS, 


CASTLES AND MANSIONS 


Having defective FLAT ROOFS can be made permanently Watertight by the application of 
PYRIMONT ASPHALTE, late “Claridge’s Patent.” 


ALIST of WORKS to which this Material has been — for FLOORS and ROOFS for 
qprards of Thirty had 


Years can post-free on application 
J. FARRELL, pst 'y, Parliament Street, London. _ 


Station in England. strong 
ripe, rich SOUCHONG, 6d.. 38. 
to all England by NUNN SONS: 


EA—Rail Paid to an 

CONGOU, 2s. 2d., 23. 6d., 2s. 1 

Mixed Tea at t the same Prices. 12 Ibs Free 
4 Lamb's Conduit Street, Established 180 


FIRE OFFIC &, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESsTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss in. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Annual Income, steadily i ing £227,000 


Assurance Fund, safely invested .. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The NINTH BONUS will be declared in January 1872, and all With-Profit Policies in force 

on June 30, 1871, will participate. Assurances effected before June 30, 1870, will participate on 

two Premiums, and thus receive a whole Year's additional Share of Profits over later 
Policies. 


Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every information, can be obtained from any of the 


Society's Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
INSTITUTED 1803, 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000.. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 
Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 


£1,619,000 


AULSOPP’S: PALE and BURTON ALES, in fine Condition, 


in Bottles and Casks, are Sold by J. F, TIMMS & CO., "at 78 New Stores, under 
the Charing C Cross Railw: ay Station. —Offices, 10 Villiers Bireet, Strand, V 


(), 0.D. V -—EAU-DE-VIE.—This Pure BRANDY, 18s. per 
* Gallon, is very delicate, fine flavoured, full strength, and Fecommended 
Inthe Medical F Profession. 38s. per Dozen, Railway Carriage Paid. 
ENRY BRETT & Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C. 


((AVEZA SHERRY.—Brand “C. Z.”—36s. per Doz. Pale or 
Gold. This well-known Spanish Wine is recommended with confidence to all Drinkers of 
genuine old-fashioned Sherry. Railway Carriage Paid. Prices Current of the finer qualities 
free upon application. —HENRY BRETT & CO., Holborn Bars, E.C. 


308. per Dozen.—CORNHILL SHERRY, Pale, Elegant, 
r Rich Gold. CLARET, 16s. per Dozen. A fine Wine with good Bouguet. 

WATSON & A comprehensive Price List free. Carriage Paid. 


No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry 
» 3—Sound Dinner 
5.—Fine Dessert Sherry .... 


Ek. LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, a CON- 

DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their Name, are comeetio’ to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Publie.— 
: ——, Soest, ¢ Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 ‘Trinity 
‘treet, ion, S. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E.LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “* L/izabeth Lazenby.” 


E—LEA & RI NS. 
pronounced by Connoisseurs “The only Good Sauce,” 
proves the Appetite, and aids, Digestion. _Unrivalled for and Flavour. for 
SANA & PERRINS’ SAUCE.” Beware of Imitations, and see the Names of LEA & PER- 
RINS on all Bottles and Labels. —Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


FRAGRANT SOAP.—The Celebrated “UNITED SERVICE” 
TABLET is famed for its delightful Fragrance and Beneficial Effect on the Skin. 
Manufactured by J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemusts, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*4* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


Leia COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT carried the 
FIRST PRIZES at PARIS, IIAVRE, and AMSTERDAM. 

MINISTRY OF WAR, BERLIN.—Notice is given hereby that arrangements have been 
nade with Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited, for the supply, as an article of Food, of 
tir Extract to all the ‘Troops of the North German Confederation 

CAUTION, —Only sort warranted Genuine by the Inventor, Baron LI£EBIG, whose Signature 


Hon every genuine Jar. 
pinerery Household where this Extract has been fairly tried its use is permanently adopted 
for Beef-tea and * Stock ” for Soups, Sauces, Xe. 


PANCREATIC COCOA.—Specially prepared 
£4 Sufferers from Indigestion, Debility, and Pulmonary Soerepamntes is highly nutritious, 
ted and palatable, and adapted for the most Delicate Stomac 
ees Tins, from 1s. 6d., by all Chemists and Italian W: ‘arehousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
Te SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


NO, REMEDY for INDIGESTION equals MORSON’S 
PREPAR 4 as recommended by the Medical Profession.—Sold in 
THO. an all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and Manufacturers, 
MAS OMAS MORSON 4 ‘St ON, Jos Southampton f Row, Russell Square, London 


PURE AERATED “WATERS—ELLISS. 
Eliis’s Ruthin Wi FY! unsurpassed for their purity. 
Ellis’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass Waters and “emonad 
None Genuine unless Corks “R. & Son, and each Dottie bears their 
—Loat on 
Sold by all Che Confectioners. and Ho’ 
Wholesale only, of R. EL & SON, Rathin, "Nor ‘Wales. 
London Agents—W. Brest & SO Street, ¢ h_ Square. 


DINNEFORD? PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


HAY FEVER—ANTHOXANTHUM is the Successful 
inmate for this distressing Affection its effect in semmastng the ms most t trying Symptoms 
ray Pre Administered a SPRA per Oun with Glass 
of th and 12s, ditto, 1 tis. Superior te ditto, with extra 
an 

{ed solely by JAMES El PPS "Homeopathic Chemists, 170 Piccadilly, 112 Great 

Rusell Street, and 48 ‘Threadneedle Street. 


ENGList MEDICINES are everywhere acceptable, and fore- 


PILLS ott Amonzst these is that Favourite Remedy of the British Houschold, PARR'S LIFE 
which 


helear fron the Body all Hurtful Impurit romote Appetite, aid Digestion. 
Blood, and keep the Bowels Regular. 


Policies charged only Six Years’ Premium. 
Prompt and liberal Settlement of Claims. 
‘The usual Commission allowed on Foreign and Ship Insurances. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curler OFrFiceE—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
OFFICE—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 


are, ia of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of 
nnuities 
The sects invested 4 in First-class Securities amount to £972,621. 
of ‘the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is paid up. 
All kinds of Assurance etfected at moderate rates and on very liberal conditions. 
Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


PHE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
For MARINE, FIRE, and LIFE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter A.D. 1720. 
UFFICES—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, anD 7 PALL MALL. 
JAMES BLYTH, Esq., Governor. 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


Total Funds on D ber 31, 1869 . £215,629 
Pe nee are ready to receive applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life Departments 
ti 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Policies in force for £4,865,823 
(Exclusive ‘Additio: 
Income—Prem £161,381 
58,324 
219,705 
Accumulated Premi £1,342,472 


Further information may be obtained on application. 
JOUN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


YAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
aus! Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded and still conducted on the Mutual 


‘Large Returns made to Members in each De 
The whole of the Profits are divided annual =. the Members of Five years’ standing 
and upwards—there being no Shareholders. 
en ‘he rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for the current year on Life Policies is 
60 per cent. for the Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series. 
‘he rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies (charged at 1s. 6d. per cent.) is 66 per cent. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position and character. 


December 31, 1869. 
Leys on Life to this £316,106 


600,773 
“ASSETS. 
Accumulated Fund ...... 
Present Value of Life Premiums....... 1,309,352 
LIABILITIES. 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,246,547) ........0008 £1,580,800 


Present Value of Life Annuities (£9,095 per ann num)... 
ae details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the Office may be ‘had on application to the 
ecretar, 


Rov. AL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
(Established a.D. 1720, by Charter A King Sooan | I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
OFFICE—ROYAL EXCHANGE, BRANCcH—29 PALL MALL. 
FE, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal ter 
FIRE DUTY This Tux having been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the ONLY 
CHARGE for FIRE INSURANC CES. 
Lite Assurances with or w tng participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Ye: 
‘Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
‘The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees 
A libera’ partingetion in Profits, with the guarantee of 2 large invested Capital Stock, and 
under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
baa by “the experience of a Century and a Half. 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


HALF a MILLION has been PAID by the RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY as Com; ae for Accidents of All 
Kinds. An Annual payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures £1,000 at 
mn 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 


For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 


This Month rea 
CAPITALISTS, TRUSTEES, 


h, and an Allowance at the 


SHAREHOLD INVESTORS, 
will find the above Investment Dictate a'safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SUARP & _ Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, Loudon, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
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BOOKS, &c. 


— 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


all he Books advertised in this day's “ Saturday Review” are 

in Circulation at MU ELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand 

increases, and an a sanply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they 
appear. Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. Prospectuses on application. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 
for a constant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per Annum,commencing at 
any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUDPIE S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. —See 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, New Edition now ready, postage free on 
application. The Collection of Books on Sale includes more than Two Hundred “1 ‘Thousand 
ve lumes of Surplus Copies of popular Books of the Past and Present Season, and ‘Twenty 
Thousand Volumes of Stan Works, in ornamental bindings, well adapted for equa 3 
Libraries and Dr; and Drawing- room ‘Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents and Prizes. 


MUDIE’s SELECT LIBRARY.—AlIl the BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with the least possible delay by all Subseribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER. LIBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any pooceens according to the supply ceaeiied: All 
the best New Books, English, French, and German, emnend on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post fi 
** A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 


BOOTH’s, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square. — The 
TWENTY-NINTH ANNU AL GENERAL MEETING of the Members will be 
in the Reading Room, on Saturday, May 28, at Three o'clock in the Afternoon. 
By Order of the Committee, 
ROBT. HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Mellor and SULLIVAN’S TWELVE SONGS in 
BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET, No. 139. Price 1s. 


GANTLEY’ S TWENTY-SIX SONGS in BOOSEY’S 
TEN “SONGS in BOOSEY’S MUSICAL 


MUSICAL CABINET, No. 98. Price 1s. 
CABINET, No. 138. Price Is. 


BEETHOVEN'S FORTY-FIVE WALTZES in BOOSEY’S 


MUSICAL CABINET, No. 14. Price 1s. 
GTEPHEN HELLER’S TWENTY-FOUR STUDIES in 


BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET, No. 140. Price 1s. 


CHOPIN'S VALSES in BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET, 


No. 117. Complete. Price 1s. 


Just published, Second Edition, 1s.; per post, 13 Stamps. 


A NEW MODE of CONSTRUCTING the SURFACE of the 
STREETS and THOROUGHFARES of LONDON and other GREAT CITIES, by 
which Mud aad Dust will be greatly Diminished, and the Expense of Maintenance and Repair 
much Lessened. By JOSEPH MITCHELL, F.G.S., Civil Engineer, Member of Inst. Civil Eng., 
and late General Inspector of Roads and ‘Bridges in the Northern Counties of Scotland. 

London : EpWarD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross. 


In Three Parts (446 pp.), 8vo. 8s. 


ORESHADOWINGS. By Iexorus. A New Work on the 
Irish Land Question. Contents: Part I. The Saxon and the Celt. Part IT. The Present 
Situation, the Origm of Property, and on Freedom of Contract. Part III. The Remedy. 
“ A valuable addition to Irish literature.”’—Jrish Times. 
Dublin: W. B. London: & Co. 


Just published, 6d. ; post free, 7d. 
A. F EW , WORDS on PRIVATE SCHOOLS: | their 


t and Needs in_special relation to the Proposals of the Schools 
Inquiry By Jos. H. Hurron, B.A. 


Brighton : Hl. & C. TREACHER, 1 North Street. 


AN ENTIRE NEW BOOK OF GAMES FOR BOYS. 
Large crown 8vo. 8% pp., cloth gilt, gilt edges, with Emblematical Devices, 10s. 6d. 


HE MODERN PLAYMATE: a Book of Games, Sports, 


and Diversions for Boys of all Ages. Compiled and Edited by y= Rev. J. G. Woop. 
With six Hundred New Illustrations, Engraved by Dalziels, Hodgkins, &c. 
Subjects: Out-door Games —In-door Games—Evening Parlour Rane Aétae Charades— 
mes of Skill—Conjuring—Puzzles—Riddles—Acrostics, &c. Ventriloquism and 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, , BVO. ¢ cloth, 2s. 6d.; post free, 23. 8d. 
CIENCE for the PEOPLE. By T. Twrntne, V.P.S.A. An 
Account of various Means for Propagating Scientific and Practical Knowledge among the 
Working Classes. 
London : C, GOODMAN, 407 Strand, W.C. 
Just published, cloth extra, 5s. 
NON ANGLI sed ANGELI: an Allegory. By Mrs. T. H. 
PASSMORE. 
“ Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades?” 
_L. Booru, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
POEMS. By the late Hans Morrison, M.A., T.C.D, With a 
Memoir of his Life, by R. MORRISON, late Captain 16th Regt. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


awe published, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; by post, 23. 9d. 


PuBLIC HEALTH: a Popular Introduction to Sanitary 


nee. Being a Ilistory of the Prevalent and Fatal Diseases of the English Fopriaticn 
from the Ea sr ae ‘Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By W. cA. Guy, 
_ London : Henry RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 
Now published, Third Edition, revised and enl i, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. td. 


and its CURE. By Gro. Beaman, M.D.,F.R.C.S, 
London: RENSHAW, 356 ourent. And all Booksellers. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


[RREGUL! ARITIES and DISEASES of the TEETH: a 
of Papers from “The Lancet and ‘* British Journal of Dental Science.” By 
Hosa SEWILL, M.R.C.S., L.D.S., Dentist to the West London Hospital, &c. 

“Trregularities of the tee th in children, facial neuralgia, abscess of the jaw, necrosis, and 
indigestion from defective teeth, are the chief matters treated; and on each of them, more . 
cially upon the first, the principles that should guide practice are very clearly enunciated. T 
book cannot fuil to be useful and welcome.” —Lancet. 

JOHN CHURCHILL & & Sos, New Burlington Street. 


O* ON SOME of the MORE OBSCURE FORMS of NERVOUS 
By Mr. Harry Loses, M.R.C.S.E., &c., 31 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 


m, W. 
el important Work can be obtained of JoHN CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
Price &s. Gd. Illustrated. 
“The Author's skill in s ably 1. We have rarely met with work which 
exhibits the philosophical of in happier combinatior 
‘Medic ‘al Circular. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
Lilustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, ls. 6d.; by post, 1s. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 
Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular,” 
London: H, 219 Regent Street. 


Now ready, the MAY Number of : 
CARLOW COLLEGE MAGAZINE, 
CONTENTS : 
THE RED-HABED MAN'S WIFE. By the late Wat. CARLETON. 
hapter 1.—Winning the Toss. 
2. ENGLISIL RULE IN IRELAND. By the EDITOR. 
3. MATRIMONIAL. By BARNEY BRADEY. 
4. FRAGMENTS OF IRISH HISTORY. By M. A.M, 
5. TRANSLATIONS OF ANACREON. ByJ.T.N. 
6. ENGLAND AS A NURSING MOTHER: a Chapter from “The 
of the Antipodes.” ofthe 
7. GEOLOGICAL PROBLEMS. 
8. HECTOR INGLEFORD ; or, the Onward Course. By A CANTAnR. 


Price 64, 


9. CUT OFF AS A FLOWER: a Dirge. By Davrp MacBeriut Morn, MD, 

10. WHAT THE LAND BILL MIGHT BE. By A Lawyer. 

ll. THE SMUGGLER’S SONG. By CoNNAL MORVAN. 

12, SHORT NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

13. JOTTINGS BY THE WAY, SCIENCE, ART, AND LITERATURE, 
Morrat & Co., Dublin and London. 


On the 27th instant, 


(THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for JUNE. Price x 
CONTENTS : 
oe = LANDLORD OF “THE SUN.” By WILLIAM GILBERT, Author 
Profundis,” * Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 
hap. 6.—Christian Brandon's Secoud Love Affair. 
—Retrospective. 
8.—Gideon Married. 
2. THE FOUNDER OF BURLESQUE. 
3. AN ARTIST’S TRAGEDY. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 
4. ON A PICTURE BY RUBENS. 
5. THE FETICHIST TO HIS GOD. 
6. THE BIRD OF PASSAGE. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas,” “Guy 
verell,” &c. (Conclusion.) 
7. OUR CHINESE COUSINS. 
8. TILE POISON OF ASPS. By FLoRENcE MarryatT. Chaps. 3 and 4, 
9. OUR NOVELS—THE SENSATIONAL SCHOOL. 


RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


No. I. of 


THE MUSEUM 


WILL APPEAR IN JUNE, 


‘HE PLAIN SPEAKER and QUEEN’S MESSENGER, 


Published every Tyenieg. Subscription, One Guinea for the Parliamentary Sesig, 
Single Numbers, post paid, Is. J ne 


ALFRED RICHARDSON, 36 Northumberland Street, Strand. 
NOTICE. 

HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE commences a NEW 
VOLUME on JUNE 1, with new and important Features. Monthly, 1s, 
NOTICE. 

N and after JUNE 1, THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

will be published Monthly ay Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 
NOTICE. 

A? NEW STORY by SUTHERLAND EDWARDS will 

commenced in JULY, in THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. Monthly,1, 
NOTICE. 

HE ROLL of HONOUR: a Record of Noble Deeds wil 


be commenced in the JUNE Number of THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINR 
Monthly, 1s. 


NOTICE. 


P[HE INVESTOR: an Enquiry into the Financial and Com 
mercial Projects of the Month will be commenced in the JUNE Number of 
THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


THE SEASON of 1870: the Music, Painting, and Society of 
the Period will be commenced in the JUNE Number of ‘THE GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE. Monthly, 1s. 


NOTICE. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEWERS will be commenced a 
the JUNE Number of THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


A NEW POEM by the Author of “ Festus ” will appear in THE 

GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for JUNE. Monthly, 1s. 
NOTICE, 

HE OLDEST and YOUNGEST of the MAGAZINES.’= 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. Entirely New Series. Monthly, 1s 

Published by W. H. ALLEN & Co., and Sold by all Booksellers. 
NOTICE. 

DVERTISEMENTS for THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


should be sent to the Printers, Messrs, Grant & Co., Turnmill Street, EC. 


NOTICE. 


HIRLEY BROOKS, “ Festus,” Tom Taylor, Blanchard Jerrold, 
Joseph Hatton, Mark Dora Greenwell, ‘* Cavendish,”’ Walter Maynard, 
William Sawyer, Elihu Burrit, Edward Capern, Eawi in Arnold, Dr. Stallard, Charles 
Dickens, Jun., S. H. Bradbury, contribute to THE GENTLEMAN'S MaG 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at all Railway Bookstalls. Monthly, ls, 
London: W. H. ALLEN & Co. 


ONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. — See THE 
UILDER of This Week for View of Premises in the Poultry—Portrait of Mr. tery 
Christian, Architect—Brigandage and Art—Professional Papers from America—Treatmen 
on Churches in London—State of Berlin—The Workman and his Fine Art, &¢. 4d. ; or b7 
t, 5d.—1 York Street, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


Now published, New and Enlarged Edition, 7s. 6d. 
M R. REYNOLDS HOLE’S BOOK ABOUT ROSES 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
And all Bookselle ers. 


Imperial folio, half- bound morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY : a Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 
“The latest information presented to us in the most attractive form.” —Zimes 
WILLIAM BLAcKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
And all Booksellers. 


Imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, £2 12s, 6d. 


Eth JOHNSTON’S HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


“In a portable form Geography posted to the latest discovery and the last revolution” 


WILLIAM BLACKWoOD & Sons, and London. 
And all Bookselle: — 
This day is published, with Engravings, 4s. 6d. 
(THE HANDY BOOK of BEES: a Practical Treatise on theit 
Profitable Management. By A, PETTIGREW. 
WILLIAM Som, Edinburgh and London. 
And all Booksell 


Cloth, 5s. 
pun WRONGS of the NAWAB of BENG AL.—INDIAN 
EECORDS, with Nawab’s Memorial and Portrait. 
Cc. BY BB, 167 New Bond Street, W. And all Booksellers, 
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The Saturday Review. 


Revised Edition, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
io EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN in the MIDDLE 
and LOWER RANKS. By Minne, Advocate, Aberdeen. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In ONE VOLUME, 8vo. with Maps, &c. price 18s. 
CROMWELLIAN SETTLEMENT of IRELAND. 


By Joun P. PRENDERGAST, Barrister-at-Law. New Edition, enlarged and 
improved, with Additional Illustrations, and with a List of the 1,360 ADVENTURERS, 


London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
aa THE PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 6d. 
A FEW THOUGHTS on the INFALLIBILITY of the 


POPE. By WALTER SWEETMAN, B.A. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Third Edition, in 8vo. price SIXPENCE, 
L HILL SCHOOL; Inaugural Address read at the 
Public Re-opening of this School, Oct. 27, 1869, by R. F. Wreymouru, 
D. Lit. Fellow of Univ. Coll. Lond. Head Master. (Published by request of the 
rs and the Meeting.) 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Inimperial Svo. with a Map, 9 Woodcuts, 33 Drawings on Stone, and a Facsimile of 
qman’s Original Design for his Picture of the Battle of Cadore, price 31s. 6d- 


cloth, 
(ADORE, or TITIAN’S COUNTRY. By Jostan 


one of the Authors of “The Dolomite Mountains.” 


Lovers of nature, lovers of painting, and 
beset good English, aos all to thank Mr. 


in this volume to the greatest of Venetian 
painters.” —Saturday Review. 


Gilbert for a delightful 4 “The admirably written and entertaining 
Pall Mall Gazette. volume in which Mr. Gilbert has given us the 
“ has a more graceful and loving results of his exploration of the country of 


Seldom has 
tribute been paid to the memory of an illus- 
tious man than that which Mr. Gilbert offers 


London : LoNGMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with Llustrations, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HANDBOOK of PHRENOLOGY. By C. Donovan, 
Professional Phrenologist, Doctor of Philosophy, Fellow of the Ethnological 


Society, 
London : LonaMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


‘Titian’s birthplace.” — Westminster Review. 


In Two VoLuMEs, 8vo. with 2 Maps, price 28s. 


ARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By Sir Wirt 
Dexison, K.C.B. late Governor-General of the Australian Colonies and 
Sovernor of Madras. 

“Byery reader will rise from its perusal impressed with the conscientiousness, 
public spirit, and strong common sense of the Writer........ These volumes cannot 
fail to impart knowledge, excite interest, and suggest reflection. Sir William’s 
ave the expressions of a thoroughly English and manly mind, while Lady Denison 
writes like a cultivated English lady.”—TZhe Times. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In ONE VOLUME, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


GCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps and Stray Fancies. 
By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, F.R.G.8. late 15th Light Dragoons, Author of 
“Personal Memoirs of Charles II.” “Il Pellegrino,” &c. 

“Captain Clayton writes with all the “This is one of the few works that, coming 
sympathy of a poct and artist, appreciating from the press at the moment, we find faith- 
nature's most beautiful aspects with the | ful to its professions, for it is written with 
enthusiasm of a devotee...... ‘urn where we strict fidelity to its title in a pleasant, sketchy 
may in this amusing volume, there is ever | style. It skims over the surface of things as 

to arrest the attention.” a swallow skims the surface of the glassy 
United Service Magazine. brook, and gives details of what the author 
has witnessed.” — New Monthly Magazine. 
London: LONGMANS, @REEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
UNACY ; its Past and its Present. By Dr. 
Author of “ The Non-restraint System of Treatment in Lunacy.” 


Truth compels us to say that the evidence of his (Dr. Gardiner Hill's) claims to the great 
honour of being the first to do away with mechanical methods of restraint is indisputable.” 
Edinburgh Review. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Lately published, in ONE VOLUME, 8vo. price 16s, 
IME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By SuapwortH 
Hopason. 
*,* This Work covers the whole ground of Speculative Philosophy. 
Part I. contains an Analysis of Perception and Association of Ideas, 
Part II. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on HEGEL, 
By the same Author, now ready, 


THE THEORY of PRACTICE; an Ethical Inquiry. In_ 


Two 8vo. price 24s, 

This Work, in conjunction with the foregoing, completes a System of 
Philosophy. 

Boox I. contains an Analysis of the Sensations, Emotions, Passions ; of the 
Will, Reasoning, Choice, and Character; and their connexion with the 
Cerebral Organisation. 

Book II. contains a Logic of Ethic and of Politic, including a Logical 
Sketch of Jurisprudence, Political Economy, Philology ; with a General View 
of the Connexion of the Sciences, 

London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s.; by post, Is. 1d. 


Dp. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the MINERAL 


SPRINGS of HARROGATE. By ADAM BEALEY, M.A., M.D. Cantab., Member of t 
Royal Colleze of Physicians of London. : ” 
London : Joun & Sons. Harrogate: THomMAs 


D R. L E E on 
RHENISH GERMANY, with Appendix on Spa. Fifth Edition 


Gust published), 3s. 6d. 


BADEN and WURTEMBERG (Baden-Baden, Wildbad, Rip- 


Poldsau, Cannstatt, &c.). 1s. 6d. 
RHENISH PRUSSIA (Aix-la-Chapelle, Neuenahr, Kreutznach), 
FRANCE, with Appendix on Allevard and Uriage. Fourth 


SWITZERLAND and SAVOY, with Remarks on Mountain Air. 
THE ENGADINE (St. Moritz, Tarasp, Bormio). 


ition, 1s. 6d. 
= and its SPRINGS. 1s. 
ERMANY (Kissingen, Carlsbad, Marienbad, &c.), Fourth 


NASSAU (Wiesbaden, Schwalbach, Schlangenbad, Ems, &c.). 


JOUN CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


TRUBNER & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS AND WORKS IN 
THE PRESS. 


A CRITICAL DICTIONARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE 


and BRITISH and AMERICAN AUTHORS, Living and Deceased, from the Earliest 
Accounts to the Latter Half of the Nineteenth Century. Containing over Forty-three 


‘Thousand Articles (Authors), with Forty Indexes of Subjects. By 8S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE. 
5 Third Volume, completing 


Vol. II. pp. 1.330, royal 8vo. 36s. (The the work, is in the 
press, and will appear shortly.) 


LIVES of the FOUNDERS, AUGMENTORS and_ other 
BENEFACTORS of the BRITISH MUSEUM, 1570—1870. Based on New Researches 
at the Rolls House, &c. By EDWARD EDWARDS. 2 vols. svo. of about 800 pp. with many 
Illustrations. Lin a few days. 


BENEDICT DE SPINOZA: his Life, Correspondence, and 


Ethics. By R. WILLIS, M.D. 8vo. pp. xliv.—638, cloth, 21s. 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS for OUR AGE and COUNTRY. 


By W. R. Grec. Demy 8vo. pp. 342, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. By Witt 
RATHBONE GREG. Second Edition. Library Edition, crown 8vo. pp. 576, cloth, 12s. 

People’s Edition, 5s. 

THE ASIATIC AFFINITIES of the OLD ITALIANS. 


By Ropert E.uts, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Author of 
* Ancient Routes between Italy and Gaul.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. vi.—152, cloth, 5s. 


FORCE and MATTER. By Dr. Lovis Bucnner. Edited by 
J. FREDERICK COLLINGWOOD, F.R.S.L.,F.G.S. Second English, completed from the 
Tenth German, Edition, crown 8vo. cloth. Un the press. 


OUR GREAT VASSAL EMPIRE. By Major Evans BEL, 


Author of “ The Oxus and the Indus,” &e. &c. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 114, cloth, 3s. 


THE LIFTED and SUBSIDED ROCKS of AMERICA, with 
their Influence on the Oceanic, Atmospheric and Lend Currents, and the Distribution of 
Races. By GEORGE CaTLIN. Crown 8vo. with a Map, pp. xii.—228, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


CHAUCER’S TRANSLATION of BOETHIUS’S “ DE 
CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHIE.” Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the 
British Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. Ii. 3,21. By RicHakp 
MORRIS. 8vo. pp. xxiv.—206, cloth, 12s, 


ON the HISTORY and DEVELOPMENT of GUILDS, and the 


ORIGIN of TRADE UNIONS. By Lvso Brentano, of Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, 


Doctor Juris utriusque et Philosophie. 8vo. pp. xvi.—134, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


LONG ODDS: a Novel. By Marcvs Crarxe. With Seven 


full-page Illustrations, by Thomas Carrington. 8vo. pp. xii.—344, cloth, 6s. 


AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY to the SCIENCE of 
COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY; with a Tabular Synopsis of Scientific Religion. By 
EpwWarkb WEBSTER, of Ealing, Middlesex. 8vo. sewed, ls. 

KING ARTHUR;; or, the Drama of the Revolution. Play the 
1. The Quest for Merlin. By S. STUART GLENNIE, M.A. Fep. 5vo. 
pp. 210, cloth, 6s. 

THE MONUMENT of a VICTORY of MESHA, KING of 


the MOABITES : a Contribution to Hebrew Archwology. By Dr. K. SCHLOTTMANN. 
Una few days. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 8 AND 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


OUR JUDICIAL SYSTEM. 
Now ready, 2s.; by post, 2s. 1d. 
A LETTER to the LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR on the 
Proposed Changes in the JUDICATURE of the COUNTRY. By the Right Hon. Sir 
ALEX. COCKBURN, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
WILLIAM Ripaway, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


KENT’S POEMS. The First Collective Edition. 


“The reader will note not only the atmosphere of beauty in which the chief figure moves, but, 
also the full and appropriate details which enrich the picture. The high and varied merits of 
the book ought to ensure its popularity.’’—A theneeum, May M4. 


Second 


“Mr. Charles Kent, the Editor of the Sun, ranks very high as a poet."—Publishers’ Circular. 
“The versatility of style, and the fresh and vigorous writing in these poems, lend a charm 
which we seldom find in the poetry of the day.”—Examiner. 
“Poems pag by grace, feeling, and strong love of nature, and a cultivated and genial 
spirit.”—Daily News. 
me The poems which appear for the first time in this volume are not unworthy of the author's 
earlier productions.” —Daily Telegrap) 


* He is a true poet, and his works will live.”—News of the World. 
The Publisher as yet has not succeeded in obtaining any adverse Criticisms of these Poems. 


CHARLTON TUCKER, 21 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND. 


This day, 8vo. 1s, 


PAPAL INFALLIBILITY and PERSECU- 


TION—PAPAL INFALLIBILITY and USURY. Two Chapters. By AN 
ENGLISH CATHOLIC. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 
THE 


LETTER 0F RECOMMENDATION: 


A Romance of the Levant. 
By FRANK P. WORTH. 


LONDON : EFFINGHAM WILSON, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


MAY BE SEEN AND SELECTED FROM. 
MARION & CO., 22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE. 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT ON THE FIRST FLOOR, 
*.* 250,000 Carte Portraits always in Stock. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 21, 1870, 


EBASTLAKE’S ESSAYS ON ART. 


This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the LITERATURE of the 


FINE ARTS. By Sir CHartes Lock EASTLAKE, R.A., late President of the 
Royal Academy. First and Second Series. With a Memoir of the Author 
and Selections from his Correspondence by Lady 


CONTENTS : 


The Fine Arts. Painting suited to the Decoration of 
Scriptural and Legendary Subjects of Public Buildings. 

the Middle Ages. Life of Raphael. 
Modern German School of Fresco | Paintings in the Capella Sistina. 

Painting. Goethe’s Theory of Colours. 
State and Prospects of the English | Decoration of a Villa. 

School. Philosophy of the Fine Arts. ? 
Representation as distinguished from | How to Observe. 

Description, Difference between Language and Art. 
Sculpture. The Formative Arts and Descriptive 
Basso-Rilievo. Poetry. 


*,* Each Volume may be had separately. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARIES, 


Now ready, Eighth Edition, with the References verified and Additions to the 


Etymologies, medium Svo, 1,250 pp. 21s. 


A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


for the Higher Forms in Schools. With Tables of the Roman Calendar, 
Measures, Weights, and Money. By Wa. Smiru, LL.D., Editor of the 
** Classical and Biblical Dictionaries.” 


“Dr. Wm. Smith’s Latin Dictionary fills for Latin literature the >= now occupied by 
Liddell’s and Scott's Lexicon for Greek.” —Sir G. CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart. 

“Of Latin and English Lexicons, the best representation of the scholarship of the day is 
undoubtedly that of Dr. Wm. Smith.” —Dr. DoNALDSoN, 

“Dr. Wm. Smith’s Latin Dictionary is the most useful that I know.”—Dr. GOODFORD, 

“Dr. Wim. Smith’s Latin Dictionary is a first-rate work.”—Dr. BADHAM. 


A 


II 
COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN 


DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources. By Wm. LL.D., 
and THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A. Medium Svo. 964 pp. 21s, 


This Work has been composed from beginning to end precisely as if there 
had been no Work of the kind in our Language. Every Article has been the 
result of original and independent research ; and it represents the unremitted 
and conscientious labour of nearly twelve years, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above Work for the Use of Junior 
Classes. With a Separate Dictionary of Proper Names, Tables of Roman 
Moneys, &c. Square 12mo. 670 pp. 7s. 6d. 


IV 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN 


DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above Work for the Use of Junior 
Classes. Square 12mo. 720 pp. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MURRAY’S SELECT REPRINTS. 


A Series of Popular and Interesting Works, in small and convenient Volumes, 


printed in good clear type, on fine paper, fep. 8vo. 
price 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. each, 


The following are now ready: 


ABERCROMBIE (Dr.) on the INTELLECTUAL 


POWERS and the INVESTIGATION of TRUTH. 3s, 6d. 


ABERCROMBIE (Dr.) on the PHILOSOPHY of the 


MORAL FEELINGS. 2s. 6d. 


JAMES’S (Rev. THOS.) FABLES of AESOP. With 


100 Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 


BYRON’S (Lord) POETICAL WORKS. 2s. 6d. 
COLERIDGE’S (SAMUEL TAYLOR) SPECIMENS 


DAVY’S 


of TABLE-TALK. 3s, 6d. 


(Sir HUMPHRY) CONSOLATIONS in 


TRAVEL; or, the Last Days of a Philosopher. 3s. 6d. 


DAVY’S (Sir HUMPHRY) SALMONIA; or, Days 


of Fly-fishing. 3s, 6d. 


GIFFARD’S (EDWARD) DEEDS of NAVAL DAR- 


ING: or, Anecdotes of the British Navy. 3s. 6d. 


HALLAM’S (ARTHUR) REMAINS, in Prose and 


HEBER’S (Bishop) POETICAL WORKS. 


Verse. 3s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 


JESSE’S (EDWARD) GLEANINGS in NATURAL 


HISTORY. 3s. 6d, 


LOUDON’S (Mrs.) PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS 


in GARDENING, for every Month in the Year. 3s. 6d. 


SMITH’S (HORACE and JAMES) REJECTED 


ADDRESSES. 3s. 6d. 


JOIN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE CONSTRUCTOR OF THE NAvy, 


This day, Svo. with Illustrations, 12s, 


OUR IRON-CLAD SHIPS: their Qualities, Per. 


-formances, and Cost, with Chapters on Turret Surrs, IRoN-crap 
By E. J. REED, C.B., Chief Constructor of the Navy. RAMs, by 


Also, by the same Author, 


SHIPBUILDING. in IRON and STEEL: a Practica 


Treatise, giving full Details of Construction, Processes of Manufacture 
Building Arrangements; with Results and Experiments on Iron and 2 and 
and on the Strength and Watertightness of Riveted Work. 8vo, with 5 


and 250 Woodcuts, 30s, 


“ Mr. Reed has produced a work on iron shipbuilding which is far more exhay 
the amount of practical information it contains than any ling book on the 2 Respeet 
Army and Navy Gazette 
“ This volume bears ample testimony to the practical knowledge possessed by the Chief Cop. 
structor, and his work will remain a dard of refi © shipbuilders so long as 
engineering principles and practice continue to be applied to naval construction.” tre 
Mechanic's Magazine, 
*,* By order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the Examing 
tions in Iron Shipbuilding in H.M. Dockyards will be based oy this 
Treatise. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, PUBLISHER TO THE ADMIRALDy. 


TYLOR ON CULTURE HISTORY. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s, 


RESEARCHES INTO the EARLY HISTORY g 
MANKIND, and the DEVELOPMENT of CIVILIZATION. By E. B, Tym, 
Author of * Mexico and the Mexicans.” 


“A book of remarkable ability, and which betrays in every paze the traces of unvenre} 
research. It is a volume distinguished alike for the fulness of its facts as it is fur the moderatiog 
and reverential character of its deductions.” —Churchman. 

“It would be impossible, except in a long article, to give any idea of the interestin, 
facts brought together in an eminently suggestive manner in this valuable book.” cone 

Westminster Review, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


A POPULAR EDITION OF LORD HATHERLEY’s 
RECENT WORK. 


Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, as Declared 


by the Testimony of Our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles, By 
Wm. Pace, Lord HarHertry, Lord High Chancellor of England. 


*,* Copies of the Larger Edition may still be had, crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Under a very moderate guise, this volume contains a condensed and forcible argument in 
support of the Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures and of the truth of the Christian inter 
yretation of them. Such a work deserves, for several reasons, an especial welcome. Lod 
{atherley, at an anxious conjuncture in religious thought, has thrown his whole intellectual 
and moral authority on the side of the received faith. He has thus rendered the Churha 
immense service, and has earned from heradebt of deep gratitude.”"—7imes. 

“We welcome this simple but most forcible testimony to the inspiration and authority of tie 
Bible. Wetrust it may be widely circulated.” — ecord. 

“In these dark and perilous days it is indeed a comfort to find one like Lord Hatherley wrt- 
ing with all the fresh faith of a child-like heart mellowed by the deep experience of a lag 
lite.”"—John Bull. 

“ It is a personal profession by one of our highest legal luminaries of his own unshaken ftith 
in Holy Scripture, and of his reasons for rejecting with aversion such criticism upon it ais 
be found in the ‘ Essays and Reviews’ and in similar more recent publications.” 


Notes and Que 
“No more valuable Christian manual than this of Lord Hatherley’s has yet been published.” 
Nonconformist, 


MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


PROFESSOR CHENERY’S HARIRI.—S8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


THE ASSEMBLIES of AL _ HARIRI. 


Translated from the Arabic. By TromAs CuHenery, M.A., Ch. Ch., Lod 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford. Vol. I. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
THE REIGN OF GEORGE II. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGIT AND LONDON. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 5s. 


GINX’S BABY: 
His Birth and other Misfortunes. 


CONTENTS 
Part IV.—What the Clubs and Politi- 
cians did with him. th 

V.—What Ginx’s Baby did 


Part I.—What Ginx did with him. 
») 11.—What Charity and the Churches 
did with him. 


»» 11I1.—What the Parish did with him. himself. 
“We are utterly puzzled as to the authorship of this book........ We are La to sa) i- 7 


is about the most terrible and powerful political satire since the time of Swift...-.;-- Apene 
we do on the lower lip of a crater composed of old sins, and recurrent laziness almost ry of 
than the old sins; living at the edge of acrater which may burst out into the fire ‘t, which 
Jacquerie any day ; we should read and think about such a book as this when we get 
is scldom." HENRY KINGSLEY, in the Edinburgh Daily Review. 
“*Ginx's Baby’ is one of the cleverest and most original satires we have read 
day.”"— Sunday Times, fe 
VWhoever the anonymous author of this pleasantry may he, he is as familiar with ther 
tical and social characteristics of the period as all the writers of ‘ Punch rolled — infully 
sobered by a serious conviction and an earnest purpose. Ile tells a story which _ 
true as a picture of life and richly deserved as a sutire on statesinauship.”—Vanity 2a 


for many 


LONDON: STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE IIILL. 692 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE ACADEMY: a New Literary Review | 
and Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and Art. No. VIII. 


(MAY). CONTENTS : 


SETTI’S POEMS. By WILLIAM Morris, 
SRAELI'S LOTHAIR. By H. LAWRENNY. 


L'HELLENISME EN FRANCE. By W. MARKHEIM. 


HYPERIDES. By J. EpwINn SANDYS. 
\3, VIGFUSSON’S ICELANDIC DICTIONARY. By Professor Minivs (Kiel). 


HISTORY of the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE 


until the Peace of Utrecht, 1701-1713, By Earl SranHoPE. 8vo. 16s. 


OBSERVATIONS on the TRANSFER of 


LAND BILL, and some other Law Bills now in Parliament. By Lord Sr. 
LEONARDS. Post 8vo. 3s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the LITERATURE 


of the FINE ARTS. By Sir C. Lock EastLake, R.A. With a Memoir by 
Lady EASTLAKE, First and Second Series. 2 vols. 8vo. each 12s, 


RESEARCHES into the EARLY HISTORY 


of MANKIND, and the Development of Civilization. By E. B. Tytor, 
Author of “* Mexico and the Mexicans.” Second Edition, 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, 12s, 


ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GAR- 


DENS: an Explanation of the Principles on which the Exquisite Flora of 
Alpine Countries may be Grown to Perfection in all Parts of the British 
Islands, By W. Ropinson, F.L.S. Crown 8vo. with 70 Illustrations, 12s. 


THE PLANTER’S GUIDE: a Selection and 


Description of the most Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Native and Foreign, 
for English Plantations ; with Classified Lists of the several Species. By 
AvGUSTUS MONGREDIEN. 8vo. with 30 Illustrations, 16s, 


RED SEA, LAKE of GENNESARETH, &c.: a Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and and the Waters of Damascus. By J. Maca@recor, M.A. Sixth 
Thousand, 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 


A SELECTION from the FAMILIAR LET- 


TERS of SIR CHARLES BELL, F.R.S. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 


TRAVELS in ASIA MINOR. With a 


Description of Antiquarian Researches and Discoveries, and Illustrations 
of Biblical Literature and Archeology. By H. VAN LENNEP, D.D., Thirty 
Years resident in Turkey. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 24s. 


THE DISCOVERY of the GREAT WEST; 


or, the Valleys of the Mississippi and the Lakes of North America: an 
Historical Narrative. By FRANCIS PARKMAN. 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


DAMASCUS, PALMYRA and LEBANON, 


and the GIANT CITIES of BASHAN and THE HAURAN, By Rev. J. L. 
Porter, LL.D. New Edition, post 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Mary 


SOMERVILLE. Sixth Edition. Revised by H. W. BATES t-Secretary 
tothe R.G.8, Post 8vo, with Portrait, 93. 


THE CHURCH and the AGE: Essays on the 


Principles and Present Position of the Anglican Church. By Various 
Writers. 8vo, 14s, 


PRINCIPLES at STAKE: Essays on Church 


Questions of the Day. By Various Writers, Second Edition, 8vo. 12s. 


AIDS to FAITH: a Series of Theological 


Essays, By Various Writers. Seventh Edition, 8vo. 9s. 


THE CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, as 


declared by the Testimony of our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles. 
By Lord HaTHERLEY. Cheap Edition, 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


THE MILITARY FORCES of the CROWN: 


& History of the Administration and Government of the British Army, from 
the Revolution of 1689. By C. M. CLopE, Solicitor to the “ War 
ment.” 2 vols. 8vo. each 21s, 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of EVENTS 


in CHINA DURING LORD ELGIN’S SECOND EMBASSY. By H. B. 
Lock. Second Edition, post 8vo. with Illustrations, 9s. 


HISTORY of EUROPE DURING the 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. Chiefly from the Secret Archives of Austria and 
W y r VON SYBEL. lated by WALTER C. Perry, LL.D. 
ith Index, completing the Work. Vols, III. and IV. 8vo. 24s. 


RESEARCHES in the HIGHLANDS of 


TURKEY, including Visits to Mounts Ida, Athos, Olympus, &&c. ; with Notes 
on the Classical Superstitions of the Modern ou | y Rev. H. F. Tozer, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 24s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


‘ Super-royal 16mo. with 2 Coloured Views and a Map, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


VICTORIA, the BRITISH “EL DORADO;” 


or, Melbourne in 1869. Showing the advantages of that Colony as a field for 
tion. By A Co.onisr of Twenty Years’ Standing, and late Member 
of a Colonial Legislature. 


—the 


colonist.""—A theneeum. 
“ A series of striking but eee pictures of life and labour in Victoria. Ought to have a 
reso wor! 


resorted by working people. A more useful work can scarcely be 


QUEENSLAND. 
Super-royal 16mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


FOUR YEARS in QUEENSLAND. By 


E. B. KENNEDY. With Photograph of ‘‘ A Squatter’s House,” and a Coloured 
Map (scale, 64 miles to an inch; size, 23 inches by 18) showing all the latest 
Discoveries, from private and other sources, with the Agricultural Districts 
and Gold Fields clearly defined. 

“ We close with regret Mr. Kennedy’ ful and little volume. It contains i: 
at-home readers an admirable summary of the position and p: ts of one of the most pro- 
mising —” colonies......... ‘Thoroughly interesting and readable from beginning to 


y 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


Dem; 
BRITAIN and HER COLONIES. By J. B. 


Hurwpurt, M.A., LL.D., Member of the Convocation of the University of 
Toronto, Canadian Commissioner and Juror at the International Exhibition, 

= London, 1862, &c. 
“ We know of no better book than this to explain the true and relative position between 


‘ Britain and her Colonies,’ and recommend it for the most earnest consideration of all those 
who are engaged tly Messenger. 


in the development of the wealth of the realm.”—Bell’s Weekly Me 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


THE PARANA; with Incidents of the Para- 


guayan War, and South American Recollections, from 1861 to 1868. By 
Tuomas J. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., &c., H.B.M. Consul for Rosario ; Author 
of “Impressions of Western Africa,” ‘‘ Ten Years’ Wanderings amongst the 
Ethiopians,” &c. With Maps and Illustrations, including a Portrait of Field- 
Marshal Lopez, the Paraguayan President. 
“ We can cordially recommend the book, both as pleasant, fresh reading, 


Also, by the same Author, 
¢ Demy 8vo. with Maps, Illustrations, and Statistical Tables, 16s. 


BUENOS AYRES and ARGENTINE 


GLEANINGS ; with Extracts from Diary of Salado Exploration. 


“ A book crammed with authentic knowledge of all the important facts connected with the 
Argentine Republic.” —Daily News. 


Demy 8vo. 180 pp. cloth, lettered, 1s. 


PROTECTION to NATIVE INDUSTRY. 


A Sir Pe SuLLIVAN, Bart., Author of Ten Chapters on “ Social 
orm,” &c. 

ConTENTS : Growth of Trade—Free Trade and Free Ports—Corn—Special 
Interests—Producer and Consumer—Unfair Competition—Labour—Cotton— 
French Treaty—Board of Trade Statistics— Reciprocity—Causes and Remedies. 
Appendix—The Worsted Trade and the French Treaty—Intoxicating Liquor 
the National Curse. 

“We have in this volume another of those solemn and practical admonitions which ought to 
arrest attention, and be taken as a warning of the dangers which beset us as a nation.” 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


DENOMINATIONAL STATISTICS of ENG- 


LAND and WALES. By E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S., &c., Topographical 
and Statistical Department, War Office. 
“ Any one desirous of obtaining an accurate knowledge of denominational statistics would do 
well to read this carefully-prepared volume.” —Chvistian Times, 
Useful, trustworthy, and interesting.” —Zcho. 


Next week, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 30s. 


THE WARS of SUCCESSION of PORTU- 


GAL and SPAIN from 1826 to 1840. With Résumé of the Political History 
of Portugal and Spain to the Present Time. By WILLIAM BOLLAERT, 
F.R.G.S.. Corr. Mem. Univ. Chile ; Ethno. Socs. London, New York, &c. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF LONDON. 
Folded in cover, 5s.; mounted on cloth in case, 7s. 6d. ; on rollers varnished, 9s. 


STANFORD’S NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP 


of LONDON and its ENVIRONS, showing SUPERFICIAL DEPOSITS. 
Compiled by J. B. Jorpan, Esq., of the Mining Record Office, from the 
Published Maps and Memoirs of the Geological Survey of England and Wales, 
and from the Maps and Memoir accompanying “Reports of the Medical 
Officer of Privy Council, 1866 and 1867,” by R. W. MYLNE, Esq., and W. 
WHITTAKER, Esq., B.A. The Map also shows all the Railways and Stations, 
the Principal Roads, &c. Scale, 1 inch to a mile; size, 24 inches by 36. 


Sheet, plain, 4s.; coloured, 5s. 6d. ; mounted on linen, in case, 8s. ; 


on roller, varnished, 14s. 
DAVIES’S MAP of the ENVIRONS of 


LONDON. Includes Cheshunt and Leatherhead, North and South, and Brent- 
wood and Windsor, East and West. It clearly shows the Railways, 
Roads, Cross Roads, and Footpaths, the Commons, Parks, Rivers, Canals and 
Brooks, the Three and Twelve Mile Circles from the General Post Office, and 
the Cab Fare or Four Mile Circle from Charing Cross. The Scale is engraved 
upon the entire margin, and serves for the easy measurement of distances 
throughout. Scale, 1 inch to a mile ; size, 43 inches by 32, 


New Edition, mounted on cloth, in case for the pocket, 10s. 6d.; on roller, 
varnished, 15s. 


STANFORD'S TRAVELLING RAILWAY 


and ROAD MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Showing the Railways, Main 
Roads, Cross Roads, Rivers, Canals, Cities, Towns, Villages, Lakes, Forests, 
and Mountains (giving the height of the latter in yards). The general 
Topography of the Country is well displayed, and the Parks and Counties are 
distinctively coloured. Scale, 12 miles to an inch ; size, 36 inches by 42. 


MAPS of SCOTLAND and IRELAND are also published on 
the same scale, mounted in case, each 4s, 6d. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 axp 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. TINSLEY BROTHERS =f, 
LIST OF NEW BOoKs 
THE FIRST LORD MALMESBURY; his, 


FAMILY and FRIENDS : a Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820, fnluding | No, XXXYV. (for JUNE) of 
details from the Battle-field of Culloden to that of Waterloo, the Social ; 
t History both of France and England during the eventful period of the Great | TI N SLEY S MAGAZINE: an Thlustrateg a 
War and the Occupation of Paris by the Allies, and the Secret Political History | Monthly. 1s, ave 
e and Social Life of this Country from the oe yo of the —_ CONTENTS : ins 
Century. Edited by the Right Hon. the Earl MALMESBURY, 
1, JOSIIUA MARVEL L. FARJEON, | 10. THE MONARCH 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s, [Wert week. ‘Author of “Grif.” With an Ilustra- LANE. By Br, 
“ These Letters commence in 1745 and end in 1820, a course of seventy-five years. We find in tion. of “In Silk Attire,” “Kilmeny;" a = 
these confidential exchanyes of ideas the hopes and fears, the expectations, disappointments and Chapter 1.—Concerning certain Family With an Illustration. ' sg 
impressions of our ancestors, in the very words which described them. And how eventful those Conversations and their Chapter 5.—Mrs. Drem'’s Dinner Party, 
— were! They saw the Highland Rebellion, the American War, the despotic Courts of the Result. »  6.—Round and about t Hampstead, a 
surbons, of Catherine and o ick ; the great French Revolution, and its subsequent « 2—Showing how a Passion for »  7.—The Mourning. : 
phases of a bloody Republic, an « e Empire, an ephemeral Restoration, and again of a Pune h and Judy may lead | 11, MISTAKEN. supe 
og E second Res deseription of fe and social to Disastrous Consequences. cy RIOSITIES AMERICAy 
n the venerable city of Sarum during the Parliamentary recess show how much more ively our & —— Lif ad 
cat thedrs ul towns were @ century ago, and how much h less of cliques and ciass categories then = Death of Golden NEWSPAPER 
existed among the nobility and their neighbours than in the present day. The first Lord 13, LOTHAIR. A 
Malmesbury, being much older than either Mr. Canning or Lord Palmerston, knew them well | 2. AT THE WING. iM AU STIN FRIARS. 
From their éarliest years, and used his influence (which was considerable) with the statesmen of | * “* George Geith of Fen Author of 
time those bo meinorable 3. LOVE IN ABSENCE. Chapter 3. —Mr. Friars’ Finances, 
istory ing the cuardian of the latter, it seen how he appreciated the character of his 4 ANTS 
ward \ ‘Lord P Palmerst ton), and how he urged him into the arena of politics when he first took 4. TOUCHING A VANISHED HAND. —An Awkward Crisis, is 
oftice in 1809."— srom the Prejuce. 5. SONG. 15. 
5. THE 
6. TOO MUCIE OF A GOOD THING. AR Remonstranee and 
7. TIE MEMORIES OF THE HEART. tinge 
17. THE WARNING, 
CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS of the Right | «. uy 
Hon. WILLIAM WICKHAM to the BRITISH GOVERNMENT, from S94. 9. MAY, 19. MODERN VERSIONS OF’ TH 
Including Original Letters of the Archduke Charles, Louis XVI., Charles X., CLASSICS. ‘The Poet to the Painter 
Duc & Enghien, George Canning, Duke of Portland, Lord Whitworth, and smnaiiiada 


Field-Marshal Suwarrow. Edited by his Grandson, WILLIAM WICKHAM. E 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of the Right Hon. William Wickham and Field- 

Marshal Suwarrow from Original Pictures, 3Us. MEMORIES of MY TIME; including Per. 

sonal Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By Hopper, 

** Sketches of Life and Character.” 8vo. [Ready this day, A 


| 


| MEMOIRS of MADAME de MIRAMION:|pHR GAMING TABLE 


a Picture of French Social Life at the Close of the 17th Century. From the its Votaries and 
French by the Baroness DE MONTAIGNAC, and Edited by the Right Hon. Lady Victims, in all Times and Countries ; especially in England and France. }y 
HERBERT. Crown 8vo. ANDREW STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day, 


| HE RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. 
LETTERS from LONDON from 1856 to 1860. . J. Ew1ne Rivet, Author of “ The el of London,” &c.  8y0. by 


By Guonce Mivruix Dartas, United States Minister at the Court of St. [Ready this dy, T 
1 ames’s. i y his DAUGHTER. 2 vols. crown Svo. 

THE BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY,F . 

By Captain Ricuarp F. Burton, Author of 

8 ith M d Illustrations. Ready 

EVENINGS with the SACRED POETS. vO. Wi ‘ap an ustratio: . 

From the Earliest Period. By Frepentck Saunpens, Author of “Saladfor| AMONG the GOTHS and V ANDALS. By - 


the Social ” and “ Salad for the Solitary.” Crown 8vo. 


Joun BiaiktE, Author of “ The Old Times and the New.” 8vo. ws 
[Nearly ray, 
THE MARVELS of the HEAVENS. From ” 
» Let 3s of ae, by Mrs. Lockyer, Translator of “The NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, N 
eavens,” by Amédée Guillemin. Crown Svo. with numerous Llustrations, 
AUSTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By the Author 
of “ George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &c. 3 vols M 


ANNIE JENNINGS: a Novel. 3 vols. (Ready this da 
crown 8yo. [Next week. ACQUITTED : a Novel. By Mrs. Gorpox yi 


| SMYTHIES. 3 vols. [ Ready this day. 
NEW WORKS NOW READY GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST: a Novel. By | # 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “‘ Found Dead,” * alvae tn <= 
THE OLD LOVE and the NEW: a Novel.| 4 FOOL’S PARADISE: a Novel. By Taos | A 
Ancner, Author of “ Strange Work,” 3 vols. {Ready his day, 


VERONICA: Novel. By the Author f | 4. 
J ABEZ OLIPHAN = Novel. 3 vols. Aunt Margarct’s All the Year A 


crown 8yo. Round.”) 3 vols. 


| A DOUBLE SECRET and GOLDEN PIPPIN. | gj 
A RACE for a WIFE. By Hawtey SMART, By Joun Pomeroy. 3 vols. 


Author of “ Breezie Langton.” Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
‘eit GOLD and TINSEL: a Novel. By the Author 
t of “ Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.” 3 vols. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL : 


Novel. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c, 3 vols. 
BOOKS ON BOTANY. 
NOT WHILE SHE LIVES: a Novel. By] m 
| SEEMANN’S BRITISH FERNS at ONE VIEW: a Coloured Mrs, Author of “Feithlew; os, the Love @ 


Illustration of each Species folded in cover, 63. 


BABINGTON’S MANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY. Sixth} PATIENCE CAERHYDON: a Novel. By} — 
canta eed the Author of “ Olive Varcoe,” ‘‘ Beneath the Wheels,” “ Simple as a Dove,” 


HENFREY’S RUDIMENTS of BOTANY. Second Edition, &e. 3 vols. 
} price 3s. d 
| HENFREY’S ELEMENTARY COURSE of BoTANy,| TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND 
Edited by Dr. MAXWELL Masters, F.R.S. New Edition, 128, 
eee IFORM WITH MR. BRIGHT’S SPEECHES. 
SOWERBY’S BRITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. Second 
SPEECHES 
SOWERBY’S BRITISH WILD FLOWERS: 1,780 Coloured OF 
ustrations, 8vo. £3 3s. 
THE BRITISH RUBI: an Attem mpt to Discriminate the Species, | RICHARD COB DEN, M.P. 
By Professor C. CARDALE BARINGTON, F.R.S. 12mo. 53. On Questions of Public Policy. PI 
REFUGIUM BOTANICUM: partially Coloured Fi ' 
JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 PATERNOSTER ROW. MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 694 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. SAMPSON LOW & C0.’"S NEW BOOKS. 


AME ve ” YEARS in PARAGUAY: a Narrative of Personal Service and Captivity 
¢ MAJESTY TOWER,” Third among the Paraguayans, By G. F. MASTERMAN. New and Cheaper Edition, 
only to No Additions, to the Death of Lopez. Fep. with Map and 
‘ated <0. Htcontains a great deal that is worthy of careful attention, and is likely to produce Pp ys: 
useful effect. brings of his a ricture Russia, 
a whi ting scarce t 
m the meri sh and original 
* We claim eyes the vast country which he D.D. Selected from Published and Unpublished Sources, and revised by the 
Auth ma be has been able 4 before hie read readers such a picture of Russia and the Russian people Author. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. [This day. 
sscannot fail th we volumes to all who wish either for instructi laxati 
o y val and eminen le. Itis,in our 
+; that has proceeded from Mr. Dixon's and we cordial recomme end it Part III. 4to, 2s, 6d. 


to our The information Mr. Dixon conveys is very great, and his style is singularly 


readers 
A DAY BY THE F 
A R AMBLE INTO BRITTANY. By the By LEIGH snd other. Papers. 


uthor of Rev. GEORGE MUSGRAVE, M.A. Oxon, 2 vols. post Svo. with Illustrations, price 6s. 6d. 
24: 
ng doubt this book wil povale There is a great deal in it which SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. By WALDO 
Di and i feat tures of the country throngh ‘which | is EMERSON. Forming the Eighth Volume of Low's Authorized Cheap Editions 
ODERY and he writes in a very fluent and lively style.” —Glove. of American Books.” 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
(id 
WILD LIFE AMONG the KOORDS. By|HEDGED IN. By Exasern Stuart Puerps, 
Major F. MILLINGEN, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. Author of “The Gates Ajar.” Fep. 8vo. cloth extra (forming the Ninth 


Ay k will be equally weleome to the general reader and to the geographer and “ ican Book 
contains large amount of information about countries and races little = Low's Authorized Cheap Editions of Ame 


EASTER N PILGRIM S: : the Travels of Three “ As charming a story as we have read for some time.” —A thenceume 
Per. Ladies. By AGNES SmuTH. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


of At all the Libraries. 
ERGY... HITHERTO. By the Author of “The Gay- 


and worthys.” 3 vols, 
W “ Never could Idyll boast a nobler rustic episode of Annie’s disgrace and the‘ worrying’ 
“Ay A TOUR ROU ND E NGL AND. By ALTER lover than Richard Hathaway, and never has of her hideous amen. or anything equally 
ToorNBURY. 2 vols. large post 8vo. with Illustrations, 24s. (Just ready. a scene of rustic love been described with | good one is thrown back upon the recollec- 


more simple grace and quiet humour than the tions of Maggie in * The Miil on the Floss.’ ”” 
lllustrated London News. 


By THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. yENY. By W B of 
i. | THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author ———-_ 


of Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 
AY, “In plot, and the unft interest which carries the reader TRUE to HERSELF. By the Author of 
ne,” &e, resistlessly to the the ‘Heir Expectant’ is a of novelistic skill. A much more 
copious analysis than we have attempted would fail to rey the of rich and Anne Judge, Spinster,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ stor: e author e power of skilfu veloping a story, and we 7 
flow a ettiminisied interest the windings of the plot. "the characters are interesting, LON GLE AT. By ELLER AY ) F AKE. 3 vols. 
By and the feminine characters especially have the merit of being at once wa ea aa 
“* The Heir Expectant’ is well written. Fyn! &» alent of vigour displayed in the book. 
ready, The plot is well conceived and carried out,” —A then LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 188 FLEET STREET. 


One of the pleasantest and most graceful novels of tl the season. The writer ane a fine 
and delicate perception both of character and of nature, and her style is fresh and ~~ ¥, 
jaily News. 


fs } NORA. By Lady Emmy Ponsonsy, Author | CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


thor of “The Discipline of Life,” &c. 3 vols. 


re | MY HERO. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
“Fair Women,” &c. 3 vols. ow ready, Part Ii la. 


me | STERN NECESSITY. By the Author of rn 
“No Church,” “Owen, a Waif,” &c. 3 vols. 


By | | MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


reshness.”"—Saturday Review. 
“This novel excites a keen interest, and has a real healthy tone about it.""—Ezaminer. 


“A capital story. It is intensely interesting, and deserves to attract a wide circle of readers. By CHARLES DICKENS. 

day, The heroine is unmistakably original and fascinating.” — Daily Telegraph. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY S. L. FILDES, 
ous | ABRAVE LADY. By the Author of “ John 
s day. Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers, uniform with the Original Editions 
“ ” “ ” 
“Avery good novel: a thoughtful and well-written book, showing a tender sympathy with of “Pickwick” and “Copperfield. 
human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit.”"—Lxaminer. 


r of 

he You ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. By NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PILGRIM AND THE 
GzorGE WEBBE DAsENT, D.C.L. FOURTH EDITION, 3 vols. SHRINE.” 

“A racy, well-written, and original novel. The interest never fags." Quarterly: Review, 


PIN. | SILVIA. By Jutta Kavanacn, Author of HIGHER LAW: a Romance. By the Author 


of “The Pilgrim and the Shrine.” 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
“Nathalie,” &ec. 3 vols. [May 27. 
ithor THE PRIMITIVE MAN. Translated from 
THE the French of Louis Ficurrr. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 263 
MAN WITH THE IRON MASK. | of TOIL. By Dr. 
By MARIUS TOPIN. 2 vols. [Next week. 


By Translated and Edited by HENRY bag oso ael Author of “ The Story of the 


ot te Dismond Mecklace THE PARDON of GUINGAMP;; or, Poetry 


and Romance in Modern Brittany. By the Rev. Puitie W. DE QUETTEVILLE. 


B SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 1 vol. [ Ready. 
FIVE WEEKS ina BALLOON: a Voyage of 


\ND. ST. PAUL AND P ROTE STANTI SM: Exploration and Discovery in Central Africa. From the French J ULES 


. VERNE. With 64 Illustrations by Riou, 7s. 6d. (Ready. 
cet With an Introduction on Puritanism and the Church of 
England. 
3. 
Reprinted from the “Cornhill Magazine,” with Additions and a Preface. MALTA: Feet and ha we. By the eae. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., LL.D. 
Formerly Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford and Fellow of Oriel College. CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


§ ELD LOO PLACE. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


On Tuesday, the 2th instant, 3 vols. post 8vo. SERMONS 
, PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. ‘PREACHED IN HEXHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 


By CHARLES READE. By the Rev. J. W. HOOPER. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. LONDON: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 BERNERS STREET, W. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S LIST. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. ‘WORKS EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS OF Th 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESs, 


LETTERS FROM ROME ON THE THE 
COUNCIL. CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH BIBI} 


By QUIRINUS. OF THE 


Reprinted from the “‘ Allgemeine Zeitung.” Authorised Translation. AUTHORISED ENGLISH VERSION, 


Vol. L., First Series.—PREL OF TIE COUNCIL AND 


LETTERS IL_XV With the Text Revised by a Collation of its Early and other Principal Editions 4 
use of the Italic Type made uniform, the Marginal References 
PROSPECTUS. Remodelled, and a Critical Introduction 
The Letters from Rome on the Council, which have been ing since D of last = 
year iy Arnos Augsburg “ " Aligemeine Zeitung,” have created the greatest sensation 4 in and By the Rev. F. H. SCRIVENER, M.A, 
rut o 
“Pet theese an possess no mere ephemeral interest ; they are full of theological and isto- Rector of St. Gerrans, Editor of the Greek Testament, “Codex Augiensis,” g¢ 
rical matter, and supply a commentary of permanent value on the History of the Vatican 
Cound. whey not only promise to be, but are already, strictly and properly, a Chronicle of Part IL.—GENESIS TO SOLOMON’S SONG. Crown 4to, 15s, 
the Counce’ 
The P b lishers therefore think they are only for the interest in inte an . 
Falition of these Letters. prefaced some of the which previously ap} EX?Ract FROM THE PREFACE. 
Allgemeine Zeitung.” containing important information on the antecedents of ¢ orate Py 


The Author of the L etters has readily given permission for their publication, a they have It is hoped that the main purpose of the Syndics of the Cambridge Univens 


heen eubenitted to revision in Germany by a competent hand, with his consent, before Press when projecting the present Edition of the Holy Bible (with the Apoersiy 
Tee preface and a full Index will be given at the end of the Volume. will be seen at once by every one who opens the volume. The arrangement dy 
Volume I. will consist of Three Parts ; comprising any nn the Cotncil up to the time of unbroken text in paragraphs accommodated to the sense (the numerals j 


its probable prorogation for the, hot season at Nome, aaee une, 1870. The ay Series isnow the chapters and verses being removed into the margin)—the broad di 


sumed. = Ge maintained between the prose and poetical portions of Scripture (ous 
= —_ . ix. 25-27 ; xxvii. 27—29, 39, 40, &c.), the expedient of marking by the tp of gy 
Tn the press, crown #vo, sy type such passages of the Old Testament as are quoted im the New (Geniiy; 


v. 24; xv. 13, 14, &c.)—may be expected to render the work acceptable to 


THE CHURC H OF GOD “AND Student, and convenient both for private and public reading, 


The present portion contains the OLD TESTAMENT to the end of SOLO); 


THE BISHOPS: 


Part IT. (15s.), containing the APOCRYPHA and NEW TESTAMENT, vil) 


Considerations upon the Gicumenical Council. ready for delivery early in June. 
Part ITT. (68.), containing the PROPHETICAL BOOKS, with the 
By Sefior Von LIANO. INTRODUCTION, and its annexed Catalogue of various readings, may be enw 
Authorised Translation from the German. not later than May, 1871. 
A small number of copies has also been printed, on good writing-paper, with 
Third Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. column of print and wide margin to each page for MS. notes. It is expected ts 


THE POPE AND THE : COUNCIL. { | Ren yore be found of great use to those who are engaged in the tui# 


Part I., 20s., now ready. Part II., 20s,, in June. 
By JANUS. Part III., 10s., about May, 1871. 


Authorised Translation from the German. 


Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Saw te 0 each 5s. 


DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY THE COMMENTARIES OF GAIUS 


ON THE TRANSLATED AND ANNOTATED BY 


and Barrister-at-Law of the Norfolk Circuit; 


By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. formerly Fellow of Trinity Hall; and 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. BRYAN WALKER, M.A. MLL. 


OUR LORD'S NATIVITY. | OUR LORD'S PASSION. Fellow and Lecturer of Corpus Christi College, and Law Lecturer of St. John's Gills: 
OUR_ LORD'S MINISTRY—SECOND OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION. Cambridge ; formerly Law Student of ‘Trinity Hall aud 
YEAR Chancellor's Legal Medallist. 


| THOU IGUTS on Te THE STUDY OF THE 


OUR. LORD'S MINISTRY_THIRD | 
. A HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVAN- 
THE HOLY WEEK. GELISTS. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


HISTORY OF COLLEGE 
A DOMINICAN ARTIST: 


f Sketch of the Life of the Rev. Pére Besson, of the Order of ST. JOHN THE EV ANGELIST, 


8t. Dominic. 


By the Author of “The Tales of Kirkbeck,” “The Life of Madame CAMBRIDGE. 
Louise de France,” ke. 
By THOMAS BAKER, B.D., Ejected Fellow. 
New Edition, with all the Rubrics in red, small 8vo. 6. Edited by JOHN E. B. MAYOR, M.A. 


LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM | Fellow of St. John's College. 


- | . “The work displays very wide reading. and it will be of great use the men 

GULIELMO BRIGHT, D.D., et PETRO GOLDSMITH MEDD, A.M, 
Presbyteris, Coliegii Universitatis in Acad. Oxon. Sociis, Latine redditus. 


Large 4to. 5s, 


Small ito. 7s. OG 
THE LYRICS OF HORACE. 


_ Done into English Rhyme. COLONEL LEAKE’S 


By THOMAS CHARLES BARING, MA, 
Late Fellow of College, Oxford ENGRAVED GEMS IN THE 
A PROSE TRANSLATION OF By CHARLES WILLIAM KING, M.A. 
VIRGIL’S ECLOGUES Fellow of Trinity College. 


WITH ENGRAVINGS OF THE PRINCIPAL GEMS. 


AND 
SATURDAY GEORGICS. ' LONDON: RIVINGTONS, CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, STATIONERS’ 14 
COURT, 
REVIEW By AN OXFORD GRADUATE, CAMBRIDGE : DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 


PLACE, LONDON ; HIGH STREET, OXFORD; and TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE 
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